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SNODGRASS 8 NARRATIVE OF THE BURMESE WAR.* 


Notuino can more fully evince 
the state of deplorable and unworthy 
ignorance in which the people of this 
country are content to remain respect- 
ing the affairs of the Indian empire, 
than the many erroneous opinions 
which have gone abroad, as to the 
causes and origin of the Burmese 
war. It is but yesterday, so to speak, 
that the very existence of a Burmese 
sovereignty was known to ts. The 
Court of Directors and the Board of 
Control have, indeed, been long aware 
of the increasing power of that ad- 
venturous nation, whilst the hostile 
feelings of its rulers towards their 
European neighbours, a protracted 
series of recriminating negotiations 
has sufficed to prove. But among the 
people of England, in general,—nay, 
more, among the members of the le- 
gislature itself,—at least, among such 
of them as are not intimately con- 
nected with the administration of the 
Indian government, we question whe- 
ther ten individuals can be found, 
who, three years ago, could so much 
as point out upon the map, the situa- 
tion either of Ava or Rangoon. The 
consequence was, that intelligence of 
the rupture no sooner reached this 
country, than a universal outcry 
arose, and Lord Amherst was con- 
demned, by the united voice of the 
Nation, as a rash, inconsiderate, and 
ambitious governor. The old ground 
of complaint against the local autho- 
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rities was assumed,—they were ac- 
cused of seeking the war, for the sake 
of augmenting a territory, already too 
extensive, in order that their own 
rivate fortunes or expectations might 
advanced,—and it was gravely ask 
ed, on all hands, whether the acqui< 
sition of a desert island was an object, 
for the attainment of which, an ap- 
peal to arms ought to be made? There 
was excessive folly in all this,—yet it 
arose naturally and unavoidably out 
of that indifference towards the con- 
dition of our most important depen- 
dency, with which we have taken so 
many occasions to reproach our fellow- 
countrymen. 

A new light begins at length to 
break in upon us. It is whi in 
more than ene coterie, that though 
the war might have been postponed, 
and ought to have been postponed, 
till more effective preparations for its 
prosecution had been made, any hope 
of avoiding it entirely, was ground< 
less. Such, we believe, to be, to a 
certain extent at least, the real state 
of the case. The seeds of hostili 
between the Supreme Governmentan 
his Golden-footed Majesty had been 
sown for years,—they could not but 
bring forth fruit sooner or later. Be- 
fore we proceed to notice the contents 
of the interesting volume, whose title 
is prefixed to this paper, we shall en- 
deavour, in as few words as ible, 


to satisfy our readers on this head, 
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by laying before them a sketch of the 
relative positions in which the belli- 
gerent powers stood towards each 
other, previous to the commencement 
of hostilities. 

It is rather more than thirty years 
ago, since the Burmese, having over- 
run the provinces, or, to speak more 
accurately, the independent principa- 
lities, of Arracan, Assam, and Cachar, 
established themselves upon the east- 
ern frontier of our Asiatic possessions. 
By this arrangement we found our- 
selves suddenly brought into contact, 
—not with a few petty Rajahs, pos- 
sessing neither the power nor the in- 
clination to make encroachments,— 
but with a people, flushed with con- 
quest, ambitious to a degree, and too 
ignorant of our resources, as well as 
too confident in their own, to be at 
much pains, or to make any sacrifices, 
for the preservation of friendly rela- 
tions. 

The first act of aggression, on the 
part of our new neighbours, oceurred 

uring the government of Sir John 
Shore. Three criminals having fled 
across the border, the Burmese hesi- 
tated not to violate our territory in 
pursuit of them ; and open hostilities 
were then prevented, only because the 
officer who commanded the invading 
force chaneed to be a man of modera- 
tion. But the act of invasion was not 
Supe by us, whilst the prompti- 
tude displayed on our side to repel 
violence by violence, rankled like a 
poisoned wound, in the minds of our 
neighbours. No great while elapsed 
ere fresh causes of dispute arose ; and 
they were of a more serious, as well 
as of a more permanent nature. 

The tyranny exercised by the Bur- 
mese governors of Arracan, drove great 
multitudes of the inhabitants of that 

wince, belonging to the tribe of 

ughs, to seek an asylum within our 
territory. Of these Mughs, a consider- 
able colony had been established in 
Chittagong many years ago ; and thi- 
ther their countrymen not unnatu- 
rally betook themselves, as soon as 
they found that there was neither 
safety nor freedom for them at home. 
The English government was not 
blind to the mischievous results which 
were likely to follow this step ;—it 
did its best not only to hinder fresh 
colonists from arriving, but to send 
back such as had already sought safe- 
ty within the bounds of the empire. 
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But the refugees were 80 resolute,— 
declaring that they would rather pe- 
rish on the spot than again throw 
themselves into the hands of their ty. 
rants,—that English humanity could 
not withstand the appeal. They were 
received, and, as early as the year 
1799, two-thirds of the Mughs of 
Arracan are supposed to have deserted 
the habitations of their fathers. All 
these,—that is to say, all who perish- 
ed not of want,—were established upon 
the waste lands, of which there are 
large tracts in Chittagong; and the 
were provided with food, and wit 
materials for the erection of huts, at 
the public expense. 

It was hardly to be expected that 
the Burmese would look with indif- 
ference upon proceedings such as 
these. Jealous of what they regarded 
as a slur upon their reputation, and 
anxious to recover their slaves, an 

earmy of four thousand men broke into 
the province, and stockading them. 
selves in the woods, carried on, du. 
ring several weeks, a desultory warfare 
with our troops. ‘The commander of 
this force addressed, at the same time, 
a letter of expostulation to the civil 
magistrate of Chittagong, demanding, 
in the name of his sovereign, that the 
fugitives should be given up; whilst 
a threat was held out, that in case the 
demand were not complied with, other 
armies would speedily arrive to en- 
force it. To a message couched in 
such terms, Mr Stonehouse would 
only reply, by stating, that no nego- 
tiation would be listened to whilst a 
Burmese armed force occupied a po- 
sition within the British territory ; 
and the invaders refusing to withdraw, 
they were attacked. The attack, which 
took place on the 18th July 1799, 
failed ; but the enemy soon afterwards 
fell back, of their own accord, across 
the frontier. 

At this juncture it was imprudent- 
ly resolved to settle the refugees per- 
manently in the district between the 
Ramoo River and the Naaf; that is 
to say, within sight of their ancient 
homes, and in the immediate presence 
of their conquerors. This was done, 
partly because the territory chanced 
to be without legal claimants, and 
partly under the mistaken notion, that 
the Mughs would form a useful bar- 
rier between us and the Burmese. It 
was urged likewise, by Captain Cox, 
at whose suggestion the arrangement 
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was entered into, that “ The vicinity of 
the sea, and the three navigable rivers, 
would prove an abundant resource in 
the article of provisions, as the na- 
tives of Arracan are very expert fisher- 
men.” But the danger of continual 
quarrels between men feeling towards 
each other as the settlers and the Bur- 
mese felt, was, if not overlooked, at 
allevents treated as trifling. Matters 
turned out exactly as might have been 
anticipated. The Mughs, instead of 
sitting down like peaceable colonists, 
to clear away forests, and cultivate 
fields, formed themselves into bands 
of marauders; and, under different 
chiefs, made destructive inroads into 
the country which they still regarded 
as their own. 

In the meanwhile, the Burmese go- 
vernment continued to press its requi- 
sition for the removal of those, whom 
it termed its subjects, out of the Bri- 
tish territory. The requisition was 
firmly, though temperately, rejected$ 
but the negotiations which, for a time, 
had been conducted as between friend- 
ly powers, ended at last in open 
recrimination and complaint. The 
Mughs were finally followed within 
the Company’s territory, and a rup- 
ture seemed at hand. 

In the year 1813, a mission reached 
Calcutta from the Viceroy of Pegu, 
one of the chief men of the Burmese 
empire. It was preceded by a person 
charged with a commission from the 
King to the city of Benares, to collect 
certain sacred books of the Hindoos. It 
was more than surmised that the true 
object of that mission was to stir up the 
hostile feelings of the Hindoo states 
against the English; yet the deputy 
was permitted to proceed ; and he ac- 
tually spent his time, not in searching 
for manuscripts, but in conducting 
political intrigues, and hatching ex- 
tensive conspiracies. An attempt was 
likewise made to follow a similar 
course at Delhi ; but the messenger 
dispatched thither was refused a pass- 
port; and the English government 
undertook, on his furnishing a list of 
the writings required, to procure them, 
or any others, and transmit them at 
once to the Court of Ava. 

Such, however, were not the only 
symptoms of animosity displayed to- 
wards us at this time by the Burmese. 
The dispatches of the Supreme Go- 
vernment speak of active preparations 
on the part of the Burmese govern- 
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ment, for the invasion of the Compa” 
ny’s territories. ‘The immediate ob- 
ject of that invasion was represented 
to be the subjugation of Chittagong 
and Dacca ; but no doubt was enter- 
tained, had that succeeded, an effort’ 
would have been made to expel the 
English from India altogether. It was 
in vain that our government offered 
explanation after explanation of the 
motives which actuated it in its beha- 
viour towards the Mughs. With such 
explanations the Burmese were far 
from satisfied ; and it must be confess 
ed, that the behaviour of the refugees 
was not such as to induce men, who 
looked at things through the medium 
of oriental policy alone, to believe, that 
they were not encouraged in their hose 
tile proceedings by the power which 
sheltered and protected them, and 
which positively refused to deliver 
into their hands the most notorious 
and daring of the marauders. Among 
these there was one, by name King 
Verring, whose influence over his 
countrymen seems to have been un- 
bounded. This man, inflamed by a 
spirit of relentless hatred, persisted, in 
defiance of checks and losses, to make 
incursions, year after year, into the 
Burmese country ; and, strange to say, 
though several of his letters, in which 
his n° of continuing this system as 
long as life remained to him, was avow= 
ed, fell into the hands of Lord Minto, 
that scrupulous regard to fine feel- 
ings which exists only in the imagina- 
tions of Englishmen, hindered him 
from being at once given over, as he 
ought to have been given over, to the 
vengeance of the people, whom he thus 
uselessly irri wnt 

On the retirement of Lord Minto, 
the late Marquis of Hastings succeed- 
ed to the Supreme Government, and 
found an open breach with the Bur- 
mese all but effected. By an exercise 
of that sound judgment for which, 
above all the governors which India 
has had, his Lordship was distinguishe 
ed, he managed to hinder its occurs 
rence. The previous government had, 
however, so decidedly declared against 
delivering up any of the marauders, 
that Lord Hastings felt himself in 
some degree compelled to adhere to 


-that system, though he so far humour- 


ed his neighbours as to permit a Bur 
mese iorce to follow the depredators 
into the forests of Chittagong, with 
which the British troops were required 
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to go-eperate: But even this would 
not satisfy these insolent savages. 
They insisted, ‘< that the Burmese 
entering the British territories, 

be supplied by the English go- 
vernment with arms, ammunition, and 
visions ;” and because to that re- 
quisition the Governor-General would 
by no means agree, all farther negoti- 
ations on the subject were broken off. 
The British agent, moreover, sent to 
announce the refusal of the Governor- 
General in Council, was placed in tem- 
porary confinement by the Burmese 


ruler. 

From that period (the year 1814) up 
to the year 1824, the two powers con- 
tinued to stand towards each other in 
the situation of ostensible friends and 
secret enemies. Messages of complaint 
and remonstrance arrived from time to 
time at the capital of the Anglo-Indian 
empire ; which were met by protesta- 
tions and assurances of every wish on 
our part to put a stop to the evil 
mentioned, and avoid a quarrel. But 
the Mughs, under one leader or ano- 
ther, persisted in carrying on their 
predatory operations ; nor could the 
advice ef Mr Pechell, the British resi- 
dent in Chittagong, prevail upon the 
authorities at Calcutta to make so 
much as one example. An excellent 
opportunity was afforded them of fol- 
lowing that advice in 1817, had they 
been so disposed, in the person of a 
noted freebooter, named Charipo. But 
Lord Hastings was then absent in 
Hindustan ; the Vice-President feared 
to take so decided a step, and Charipo, 
instead of being delivered up, as his 
robberies and the interests of the em- 
pire required, was tried by our Maho- 
medan law, and, on account of the ab- 
sence of some testimony which that 
most absurd of all absurd codes re- 
quires, was acquitted. This was too 
much for the Burmese to endure, and 
from that hour they set themselves 
sedulously to work for the purpose of 
-emabroiling us with the whole of India. 

Notwithstanding an act of good 
faith on our part, the delivering up of 
two fictitious emissaries, who, profess- 
ing to come from the Court of Ava, 
were discovered to be impostors, the 
Burmese appear to have fully deter- 
mined, in the year 1818, upon a for- 
. mal commencement of hostilities. The 
son of od = of yews accord. 
ingly arrived at Chittagong, desiring to 
proceed to Calcutta, that he might de- 
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liver into the hands of the Governors’ 
General a letter which his father, ac. 
cording to his assertion, had written 
at the express command of the King 
of Ava. Of that letter an authenti- 
cated copy was delivered to Mr Pes 
chell, and it was found to contain in 
substance the following declaration: 
“The countries of Ching and 
Dacca, Moorshedabad and Cassimba« 
zar, do not belong to India. Those 
countries are ours. The British go- 
vernment is faithless; this was not 
formerly the case. It is not your right 
to receive the revenues of those coun- 
tries ; it is proper that you should 
pay the revenue of those countries 
to us. If you do not pay it, we will 
destroy your country.” Such a coms 
munication amounted, in point of 
fact, to a declaration of war. But 
Lord Hastings, by affecting to believe 
the document a forgery, ‘‘ evaded,” as 
he says himself, “ the necessity of no- 
ticing an insolent step, foreseeing that 
his Burmese Majesty would be tho- 
roughly glad of the excuse to remain 
quiet, when he learned that his secret 
allies had been subdued.” The secret 
allies here spoken of were the Mahrat- 
tas and other states, with whom, in 
consequence of Burmese pletting, we 
had been involved ; but, before the 
Burmese could take the field, they 
were all overthrown, and Lord Has 
tings’s expectation proved well ground« 
ed. 
Such was the state of affairs be- 
tween the English government and 
the government of Ava, during a long 
series of years ; and though the ma- 
nagement of able politicians, and a 
happy concurrence of events, succeed 
ed in delaying the rupture from one 
year to another, it must have been 
evident to all men of common obser- 
vation, that a rupture would occur 
sooner or later. It did occur, and at 
a moment when we were but too little 
prepared for it. Here then is the 
error with which, in our judgment, 
Lord Amherst and the local govern- 
ment are justly chargeable. Knowing, 
as they could not but know, the hostile 
feeling towards the English, which 
existed on the part of the Burmese, 
they ought to have made every prepa- 
ration for war, even whilst they pro- 
fessed not to look for it; and above 
all, a plan of operations, less hazard- 
ous and not less effectual, than that 
actually followed up, ought, to have 
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been devised. But the attention of our 
was otherwise em ee and 


when at last they found themselves 
under the necessity of taking up arms, 
they did so, with a capital exposed and 
open to an inroad on the part of the 
enemy, which was not made, only be~ 
cause they could not dream of the 

ible success of such an underta-« 


Of the campaigns of .the British 
army, which, under the command of 
Major-General Sir Archibald Camp- 
bell, invaded the Burmese country, 
and compelled the Burmese monarch 
to sign a treaty of peace within three 
days march of hisown capital, we have, 
in the work now before us, as spirited 
and lively a narrative as has proceed- 
ed from the pen of any military writer 
of the day. Major Snodgrass has ex- 
pressed himself — and naturally. 
He has told his tale like a gentleman 
and a soldier ; and we are free to con- 
fess, that he has given to the history 
of the Burmese war a degree of inte~ 
rest, of which, till we read his volume, 
we hardly believed it to be capable. 
Nor is this all. Filling an important 
situation near the commander-in-chief, 
the Major has been enabled to convey 
a mass of information respecting the 
general plans and arrangements of the 
war, which few, besides himself, would 
have had the means to convey. We 
cannot pay him a higher compliment, 
nor one of which he is more worthy, 
than by taking his narrative as our 
text-book, in the brief outline that we 
intend to draw out of the operations 
of the force, which, in the language of 
Napoleon Buonaparte, may be termed 
“ The army of Rangoon and Ava.” 

All the world knows, that in conse- 
quence of certain insolent proceedings 
on the part of the Burmese, particu- 
larly in the unjustifiable arrest of a few 
European and American missionaries 
resident in the country, as well as the 
occupation of a district lying within 
the line of our possessions, it was de- 
termined, in the year 1824, to declare 
war against them. It was further de 
termined, not to wait till a Burmese 
army should penetrate into the frontier 
provinces, but to fit out an expedition 
for the subjugation of Rangoon, the 
principal sea-port in the Burman em- 
pire. For this purpose, a force of five 
or six thousand men, from the Bengal 
and Madras Presidencies, assembled at 

Port Cornwallis, in the Great Anda- 
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man Island, and, under the command . 
of Major-General Sir Archibald Cam 
bell, set sail on the fourth of May 
their point of destination. 

The capture of Rangoon was effect~ 
ed without any other opposition than 
a short and ill-directed fire from a 
battery facing the river; and the 
troops landing found themselves in 
possession of a deserted town, com< 
posed of miserable wooden huts. All 
the inhabitants had fled on their aps. 
proach ; all supplies of provisions and 
stores had been removed ; indeed, the 
only important result of the business, 
was the release of a number of foreign 
prisoners, whom the governor, as soon 
as he heard of the approaching expee 
dition, had doomed to death. 

It is worthy of observation, that 
the British army set out upon its pre= 
sent undertaking totally unprovided 
with all means of advancing beyond 
Rangoon, either by land or water. 
There were no draft cattle, no w. 
gons, no boats, the stores were of the 
most scanty kind—in fact, it seems as 
if the government had calculated upon 
nothing farther than the seizure of 
this solitary sea-port, in the anticipa~ 
tion, that the instant its fall became 
known, his Golden-footed Majesty 
would sue for peace. If such were 
really the sentiments of those at the 
head of affairs, never did any set of 
men more remarkably mistake the na- 
ture of the people with whom they 
were embroiled. The appearance of 
an invading foree within his territory 
so far from intimidating, only excited 
in the King of Ava a tenfold degree of 
indignation ; whilst such was the vigi+ 
lance and activity of his officers, that, 
within a few weeks after its arrival, 
the army found itself inclosed withina 
cordon of troops, and shut up in a 
place desolate and barren. The hope 
which had been encouraged of assistance 
from the Peguers, was found futile ; 
and above all, the rainy season was at 
hand. To speak plainly and to the 
purpose—never was any military ex- 
pedition more rashly or improvidently 
embarked upon. That it ended not in 
an absolute defeat, is owing wholly to 
the skill of its commander, and to the 
valour and patience of the troops. The 
following is Major Snodgrass’s account 
of the condition and prospects of the 
army at this time. 

“ For many days after the disembark- 
ation of the troops, a hope was enter- 
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tained that the inhabitants, confiding in 
the invitations and promises of protec- 
tion that were circulated about the coun- 
try, would return to their homes, and 
afford some prospect of local supplies 
during the time we were obviously doom- 
ed to remain stationary ; but the removal 
of the people from their houses, was only 
the preliminary to a concerted plan of 
laying waste the country in our front, in 
the hope that starvation would speedily 
force the army to leave their shores—a 
system long steadily persevered in with a 
skill and unretenting indifference to the 
sufferings of the poor inhabitants, that 
too clearly marked to what extremes a 
Burmese government and its chiefs were 
capable of proceeding in defence of their 
country. Every day’s experience only 
increased our disappointment, and proved 
how little was known of the character of 
the nation we had to deal with. 

“ The enemy’s troops and new-raised 
levies were gradually collecting in our 
front from all parts of the kingdom; a 
cordon was speedily formed around our 
cantonments, capable, indeed, of being 
forced at every point, but possessing, in 
a remarkable degree, all the qualities re- 
quisite for harassing and wearing out in 
fruitless exertions the strength and ener- 
gies of European or Indian troops. Hid 
from our view on every side in the darkness 
of a deep, and, to regular bodies, impene- 
trable forest, far beyond which the inhabi- 
tants and all the cattle of the Rangoon dis- 
trict had been driven, the Burmese chiefs 
carried on their operations, and matu- 
red their future schemes, with vigilance, 
secrecy, and activity. Neither rumour 
nor intelligence of what was passing 
within his posts ever reached us, Beyond 
the invisible line which circumscribed our 
position, all was mystery or vague con- 
jecture.” 

When the British army arrived at 
Rangoon, it happened that the whole 
disposable force of the Burman empire 
was collected on the frontiers of Chit- 
tagong. Such, however, were the ex- 
ertions of the government, and so well 
disposed were the people to second 
these exertions, that on the first alarm 
numerous bodies of armed men started 
up on all sides. It is the custom of 
the Burmese, never, when they can be 
avoided, to face an enemy in the field. 
They stockade themselves with singu- 
lar skill and celerity, and thus fight to 
advantage: they had hitherto fought 
only to conquer. But the apparent 
timidity of their invaders tempted them 
in some degree to deviate from their 
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ordinary course. They closed round 


our pickets every hour more and mote. 


nearly ; and occasionally ventured to 
try the fortune of a nocturnal attack. 
To rid himself from this nuisance, 
as well as that he might open a wa 
for the inhabitants, if they should 
be so dis , to return to their 
homes, Sir Archibald Campbell re. 
solved to make a recognisance. With 
this design he put himself at the head 
of four companies of Europeans, two 
field-pieces, and four hundred native 
infantry, and moved upon the enemy's 
line. We shall transcribe the narra- 
tive of this first encounter between the 
hostile forces. 

“* A few minutes’ march brought our 
advance guard in contact with the first 
stockade, erected upon the pathway by 
which the troops advanced, with its 
shoulders thrown back into the jungle on 
either flank. The work being still in- 
complete, little opposition was made, the 
Burmese retiring through the wood, af- 
ter discharging a few shots. The column 
continuing to advance along a winding 
pathway, scarcely admitting two men to 
march abreast ; at every opening of the 
jungle, parties of the enemy were seen 
retiring slowly in our front; and at every 
turn of the road, breast-works, and half- 
finished stockades, hastily abandoned, 
proved that so early a visit was neither 
anticipated nor provided for. After an 
advance of five miles, the road suddenly 
entering some rice-fields, intersected by 
a morass and rivulet, rendered passable 
by a long and narrow wooden bridge, 
the enemy was here seen in some force; 
attempting a formation, for the purpose 
of defending the passage; but the fire of 
the two field-pieces compelling them to 
abandon that intention, they continued 
their retreat into the woods. 

* The weather, which had hitherto 
been fine, now threatened one of those 
storms which generally usher in the 
south-west monsoon ; the rain began to 
fall in torrents, the guns could be drag- 
ged no farther, and the native infantry 
were in consequence left to guard them ; 
the General having determined to push 
on rapidly with the four European com- 
panies, as far as the plain of Joazoang, in 
the hope of liberating some of the peace- 
ably-disposed inhabitants from their mi- 
litary despots ; well assured, that if suc- 
cessful, their release would be followed 
by the subsequent desertion of their male 
relations, for whose fidelity they were 
held in pledge. The road, again enter- 


ing the jungle, continued winding through 
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it for upwards of a mile, until at length 
the extensive plain of Joazoang opened 
in our front. It appeared about four miles 
in length, and nearly one in breadth; 
bounded on one flank by a thick con- 
tinued jungle, and on the other by a 
creek, the banks of which were also co- 
vered with a belt of brushwood. About 
a mile distant from where the column 
emerged from the forest, and situated in 
a narrow gorge of the plain, flanked by 
a jungle on either hand, and at no great 
distance apart, stood the villages of 
Yanghoo and Joazoang: behind these 
villages appeared a cloud of smoke, as if 

ing from a concourse of people 
cooking; and we now confidently anti- 
cipated the pleasure of breaking through 
the cordon of annoyance that had so 
long surrounded us, and of liberating the 
people of Rangoon from their state of 
bondage. 

“ The storm still continued with great 
violence ; but, with the prospect of em- 
ployment before them, the soldiers cheer- 
fully marched on, knee-deep in water, 
through the rice-grounds. The enemy 
was now seen in such considerable 
bodies, moving out from the rear of the 
villages, as to leave no doubt that the 
smoke we had perceived proceeded from 
their encampment, and not, as we had 
supposed, from an assemblage of friends, 
Their generals, on horseback, appeared 
busily employed forming their men for 
the defence of the gorge, or narrow pas- 
sage in our front ; while the four Bri- 
tish companies continued to advance, 
by echellon of companies, upon a force 
that appeared to consist of not less 
than from four to five thousand men. 
Our left flank, which led close in with 
the jungle, on approaching the villages, 
observed that they were defended in front 
by two stockades, from which shouts 
and cries of “ Laghee ! laghee!’’ (come ! 
come!) soon satisfied us that they were 
filled with men, confident in themselves, 
and in the strength of their position. 
They at once commenced a heavy fire 
upon the leading companies, to which, 
from the wet state of their muskets, our 
troops could, at first, make but little re- 
turn: not a moment was therefore lost 
in closing with their opponents; the 
right company being directed to hold its 
line on the plain in check, while the 
other three rushed forward with irresist- 
ible impetuosity to the works in front ; 
and as they were of a low description, 
not exceeding eight feet in height, soon 
forced their way into the interior, where 
the very numbers of the enemy creating 
disorder and confusion, proved their final 
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ruin, The conflict that ensued was fierce 
and sanguinary. The work having only 

one or two narrow ways of egress, the 

defendants, driven from the ramparts, 

soon became an unmanageable mass : 

and, rendered desperate by the discharges 
of musketry that were now poured in 
among them, they, with spear or musket 
couched, and their heads lowered toa 
butting position, blindly charged upon 
the soldiers’ bayonets ; for, until they had 
long subsequently been taught by severe 
retaliation to treat with mercy those 
whom the fortune of war might place in 
their power, the Burmese neither gave 
nor expected quarter, but continued 
fighting with the utmost fury long after 
all hope of success or escape had ceased 
to encourage them in continuing the con- 
flict ; nor did it remain optional with the 
soldiers to spare the lives of an enemy, 
from whose barbarous and treacherous 
mode of warfare death alone afforded 
safety. The experiment, indeed, was 
often tried, but tried in vain. Humanity 
might prompt a British soldier to pass a 
fallen or vanquished foe, but when he 
found his forbearance repaid on all occa- 
sions by a shot, the instant that his back 
was turned, self-preservation soon taught 
him the necessity of other measures ; and 
it consequently happened, that our first 
encounters with the troops of Ava were 
sanguinary and revolting, especially to 
soldiers, whom feeling and the customs of 
war alike taught to treat with kindness 
and forbearance those whom their valour 
had subdued. During the attack upon 
the two stockades, the enemy’s general 
on the plain made no movement to assist 
in their defence, either trusting with con- 
fidence to the garrisons he had left in 
them, or believing that we had a much 
greater force kept purposely out of sight 
and masked by the jungle in our rear; 
but the instant our troops were seen in 
possession of the works, the whole line, 
with a horrid yell, began to move to- 
wards us, until checked by the company 
now extended in their front, and the ap- 
pearance of the troops whieh had carried 
the stockades also moving rapidly for- 
ward, and forming in readiness to receive 
their new opponents. Our killed and 
wounded were then carried from the 
field, when the enemy, not thinking pro- 
per to attack, and the day drawing near 
its close, we commenced our march 
slowly, and unmolested, back to quarters, 
leaving four hundred of the enemy dead 
on the field.” 


This brilliant affair produced no 
other effect upon the Burmese, than to 
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induce them to try how far they might 
be able by negotiation to gain time. 
There arrived at Rangoon a few days 
after the action, two chiefs as commis- 
sioners, for the purpose, as it was given 
out, of bringing matters to an amicable 
isste. The behaviour of these men 
was not such as to induce the English 
commander to place any confidence in 
. their professions,—more especially as 
thé army was known to be busily em- 
proved in fortifying its position at 
emmendine, a place situated up the 
river, and only three miles distant from 
Rangoon. They consented, indeed, 
to carry back a statement of the de- 
mands of the English government, 
but they took their departure with an 
air rather of defiance than concilia- 
tion ; and as nothing more was heard of 
them, Sir Archibald determined, with 
as little delay as possible, to bring 
the.enemy to a general engagement. 

The position of Kemmendine was, 
however, so formidable, that any at- 
tempt to carry it by a coup-de-main 
must have been made with much ha- 
zard. Sir Archibald Campbell gave 
orders to assail it by bombardment. 
This method of attack, rendered dou- 
bly alarming, inasmuch as the Bur- 
mese had never before witnessed any- 
thing of the kind, was attended with 
complete success. The column ordered 
out for the assault gained the interior 
of the works without loss, and just in 
time to see the rear of the garrison 
= it. But the victory was produc- 

ve of no further consequences, than 
that it enabled the conquerors to spend 
some days of quiet in their old quar- 
ters. 

In the meanwhile, Sykia Wongee 
(third minister of state,) arrived in 
the Burmese camp with numerous re- 
inforcements, bearing positive injunc- 
tions from his sovereign to drive ‘‘ the 
rebel strangers” into the sea. He ac- 
cordingly hazarded an attack upon the 

- British lines, which, as a matter of 
course, utterly failed. ‘The failure 
was followed by the recall of the un- 
fortunate commander, and the direc- 
tion of the army was committed to a 
senior officer, by name Soomba Won- 

ee. . 

a Soomba, conscious how incapable 
his troops were of acting offensively 
against the invaders, contented him~ 

self by taking up a strong position, 
and fortifying it with the utmost care, 
at Kummeroot; about a mile above 
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Kemmendine. The position was well 
chosen, and the Burmese a to 


have reposed great confidence, in 
it and in the military talents of theit 
new leader ; but as it so far command. 
ed the anchorage as to endanger the 
ehipping, which became exposed t6 
fire-rafts and other destructive en. 
gines, floated down with the stream, 
Sir Archibald Campbell determined 
to attack it. With this view, a squa- 
dron, consisting of a brig and some of 
the Company’s cruisers, were directed 
to breach the stockade from the river, 
whilst the column held itself in readi- 
hess to storm as soon as the breach 
should be declared practicable. And 
they succeeded as could be wished. 
The lines were carried; the enemy, 
routed with terrible slaughter, and 
the Wongee killed. This was the last 
important operation which occurred 
up to the end of August. The enemy 
no longer ventured to show themselves 
in force near our cantonments, nor 
were our troops harassed by any more 
vexatious and unprofitable battles. A 
detachment was indeed dispatched for 
the reduction of his Burman Majes- 
ty’s maritime possessions to the easte 
ward, which proved perfectly success« 
ful ; but the main army rested (as far 
as that term may be used,) for several 
weeks in their quarters at Rangoon, 
undisturbed by anything more serious 
than a few affairs of posts. Whilst 
our soldiers were thus reposing, there 
arrived, to direct the movements of 
the Burman force, the Princes of 
Tonghoo and Sarrawuddy, brothers 
to tue King, with a troop of Astro= 
logers and a corps of Invulnerables, 
These gave so much courage to the 
dispirited levies, that a second at- 
tack upon the British lines was deter- 
mined upon ; and at midnight, on the 
30th of August, the Invulnerables 
desperately assaulted a great Pagoda, 
which formed the key of our position. 
The assault was repulsed with a tre« 
mendous loss, and the Invulncrables 
no longer ventured to exhibit those 
feats of hardihood and personal cous 
rage, by which, for some weeks pre- 
vious, they had contrived to annoy the 
British outposts. 

So many disasters having befallen 
his arms in this quarter, the Burmese 
Monarch was induced to recall from 
Arracan, Maha Bandoola, a chief more 
distinguished for military prowess than 


any in his service, and who, at the’ 
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head of thirty thousand men, had been 

pointed to carry the war up to the 
gates of Calcutta. Bandoola returned, 
full of that confidence which success 
never fails to produce, and he brought 
with him a corps which had triumph- 
ed over a British division—weak, in- 
deed, in point of numbers, but still 
British. ‘he name of this chief in- 
spired the Burmese with fresh reso- 
lation. Immense numbers of men 
flocked to his standard from all parts, 
aud he established his head-quarters 
at Donoobew, from which place it was 
understood that he would not move 
to join the advanced levies before the 
month of November. 

“ Inthe meantime,” says Major Snod- 
grass, “the troops at Rangoon were not 
idle, nor did the Britis: commander allow 
the enemy any time to recover from the 
impression that had been made, and the 
panic that prevailed among them. No 
opportunity was lost of attacking every 
assailable point they occupied. Their 
stockades upon the Dalla river, and those 
upon the Panlang branch, or principal 
passage into the Irrawaddy, were attacked 
and carried with few casualties on our 
part, while the enemy, in both instances, 
suffered severely, with the additional loss 
of many pieces of artillery. 

“The rains continued during the whole 
month of September, and sickness had 
arrived at an alarming height. Aun epi- 
demic fever, which prevailed all over In- 
dia, made its appearance among the 
troops, which, although in few instances 
of a fatal tendency, left all those whom it 
attacked in a deplorable state of weakness 
and debility, zecompanied by cramps and 
pains in the limbs. Men discharged from 
the hospitals were long in regaining their 
strength, and too frequently indulged in 
pine-apples, limes, and other fruits with 
which the woods about Rangoon abound, 
bringing on dysentery, which, in their 
exhausted state, generally terminated in 
death. 

* The incessant rains, with severe and 
indispensable duty, no doubt added to the 
sickness ; and although the climate is 
perhaps as favourable to Europeans as 
that of any part of our eastern posses~ 
sions, tkey, in particular, suffered most 
severely, dying is great numbers daily. 

“ Our situation at this time was indeed 
truly melancholy ; even those who still 
continued to do their duty, emaciated and 
reduced, could with difficulty craw] about, 
The hospitals crowded, and, with all the 
care and attention of a numerous and 


experienced medical staff, the sick for 


many months continued to increase, un- 
il scarcely three thousand duty soldiers 
Vor. XXI. 
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were left to guard the lines. Floating 
hospitals were established at the mouth 
of the river, bread was furnished in suf- 
ficient quantities, but nothing except 
change of season or of climate seemed 
likely to restore the sufferers to health. 

“* Mergui and Tavoy, (places captured 
by the detachment above referred. to,). 
now in our possession, and represented 
by the medical men who visited them as 
possessing every requisite advantage, 
were accordingly fixed on us convalescent 
stations. To these places numbers were 
subsequently sent, and the result fully 
justified the most sanguine expectations 
that were formed. Men who had for 
months remained in a most debilitated 
state at Rangoon, rapidly recovered on 
arriving at Mergui, and were soon resto- 
red in full health and vigour to their due 
ty.” 

Notwithstanding these misfortunes 
General Campbell actively employed 
himself in reducing all those provinces, 
or districts, of the Burmese empire, 
which could in any way be assailed by 
the sea. A division of the army was 
dispatched as far as Martabau itself, 
that is tosay, one hundred miles from 
Rangoon ; and this wascaptured. Yek, 
situated to the eastward, between 
Martaban and Tavoy, shared the same 
fate. Yet his Burman Majesty mani- 
fested no symptoms of broken confi- 
dence, and it became evident that an 
advance must take place at all hazards 
on the return of the dry season. To 
enable the army to take the field with 
effect, every exertion was made which 
it was possible for the Indian govern- 
ment to use. Five hundred Mugh 
boatmen were ordered round from 
Chittagong, and employed in prepa- 
ring boats for river service. A reine 
forcement of two British regiments 
was likewise sent out, as wellas several 
battalions of native infantry ; a regi- 
ment of cavalry, a troop of horse artil- 
lery, and one of rockets. But of all 
these, only the boatmen had arrived, 
when intelligence reached head quar- 
ters, that the Bamdoola, at the head 
of sixty thousand well armed and 
well equipped soldiers, was in full 
march towards Rangoon. Let it be ob- 
served that, though at this period the 
rains had ceased, the face of the coun- 
try continued so completely overflow- 
ed, that no thought of moving before 
January was entertained by the Bri- 
tish commander, who, indeed, pos- 
sessed not the means to move a single 
company. General Campbell, however, 
and his gallant followers, prepared, as 
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well as they could, to give the enemy 
a reception ; and it was a warm one. 

Our limits will not permit us to de- 
tail at any length the series of opera- 
tions which occurred, between the 
first of December an: the end of that 
month. It is sufficient to observe, 
that, during seven days, the enemy 
made repeated and des; erate attemp's 
to force a passage through the British 
lines, in all of which they were re- 

with great slaughter, and that, 
aving retreated toa fortified position 
at Kokem, they were there attacked 
in turn, and totally defeated. Out of 
enormous army of sixty thousand 
men, with which he opened the cam- 
paign the Bamdoola carried with him 
ardly twenty thousand back again to 
Donoobew, where he was permitted to 
remain only till the preparations for 
the advance of the invaders were com- 
plete. 

The consequences of these victorics 
were highly favourable to the British 
army. Vast multitudes of the coun- 
try-people, and inhabitants of the city, 
relieved from the presence of their 
armed rulers, returned to their houses, 
and a regular market for the sale of 
provisions and other necessaries wis 
opened. ‘The native boatmen were, 
moreover, prevailed upon to fit up ca- 
hoes and barges for the conveyance of 
slaves, and even to undertake their na- 
vigation ; and though such means of 
transport would have availed but lit- 
tle, had not the long-expected supplies 
arrived from Bengal and Madras, 
they nevertheless increased the re- 
sources now placed at the General’s 
command. It was accordingly deter- 
tnined to open the campaign on the 
tenth of February, which, it was fully 
anticipated, would not close till the 
British flag should be hoisted, at all 
events, upon the ramparts of Prome. 

There were two plans of operations 
now before Sir Archibald Camp- 
bell, from which it behoved him to 
choose. Either he might advance at 
once upon the capital, passing through 
Pegu and Tonghoo, turning the ene- 
my’s positions on the Irrawady, and 
taking him unprepared upon a new 
line of attack ; or, keeping close to the 
river, he might move on with both 
a land and water column, by a more 
circuitous route, indeed, but by one 
which kept open his own communi- 
cations, and secured a constant supply 
of provisions to his troops. The for- 
mer plan would have been the best, 
had it been prudent to rely upon the 
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Siamese, who, though professing hos. 
tility towards the Butman state, stil] 
played a game of deep and cautious 
policy. As matters actually stood, 
the latter could alone be recommends 
ed, and Sir Archibald adopted it; 
This order of march cannot be more 
clearly or more concisely given, than 
in the words of our auther. 

“ The land column, under the imme. 
diate command of Sir Arehibald Camp. 
bell, could not, for want of transport, be 
in any way increased beyond thirteen 
hundred European infantry, a thousand 
Sepoys, two squadrons of dragoons, a 
troop of horse artillery, and a rocket- 
troop; and even for this small foree our 
carriage only sufficed for the conveyance 
of from twelve to fifteen days’ provisions, 
and then only by the sacrifice of every 
comfort which men and officers usually 
enjoy, and, to a certain extent, in such 
a eljimate, positively require. This co, 
Jumn was to move in a direction parallel 
to the Lain river, driving the ,enemy 
from all his posts upon that branch, and 
to join the Irrawacy at the nearest ac- 
eessible point, for the purpose of ¢a-ope- 
rating with the marine column, proceed- 
ing up the Panlang channel, in driving 
the Bandoola from Donoobew, should 
its aid for that purpose be required ; and 
to keep up their supplies, a fleet of com- 
missariat canoes, under an officer of the 
navy, Was to accompany the column as 
high up the Lain river as the depth of 
water would permit. The point updn 
which the column would join the Irta- 
wady, ina country so little known, could 
not be fixed. The island formed by the 
Lain and Panlang rivers, was represent- 
ed as a wilderness of impassable jungle, 
but across which, it was said, the Carians, 
by Bandoola’s order, had cut a path, for 
the sake of communication from Meon- 
daga, on the Lain river, to the Irrawady 
opposite to Donoobew, by which, should 
it prove correct, it was intended the 
column should advance; but by much 
the most certain route, and in many re- 
spects the most eligible, led to Sarrawah, 
on the great river, about sixty miles above 
Donoobew. 

“ The marine column, which was 
placed under the orders of Brigadier-Ge- 
nerai Cotton, consisted of eight hundred 
European infantry, a small battalion of 
Sepoys, and a powerful train of artillery. 
These were embarked in the flotilla, con- 
sisting of sixty boats, some carrying two, 
and all of them one, piece of artillery, 
twelve and twenty-four pound carronades, 
and commanded by Captain Alexander 
of his Majesty’s navy, escorted by the 
boats of the men-of-war lying at Ran- 
goon, containing upwards of one hundred 
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British seamen. This force was directed 
to pass up the Panlang river to the 
Irrawady, and, driving the enemy from 
his stockades at Panlang, to push on, 
with all possible expedition, to Donoo- 
bew. Another force (the naval part un- 
der Captain Marryat, R.N., in his ma- 
jesty’s sloop Larne,) and the troops, con- 
sisting of the thirteenth British regi- 
ment, and the twelfth Madras native infan- 
try, commanded by Major Sale, was em- 
barked in transports for Bassein; after 
reducing which, it was expected sufficient 
land carriage might be obtained in the 
district to enable them to push on to 
Donoobew, and form a junction with 
the water column, or to Hewzedah, 
where they would open a communication 
with the land division, and both places 
were believed to be within fifty miles of 
Bassein.”” 
Such was the plan arranged for a 
lar invasion of the Burmese em- 
pire. The difficulties encountered and 
overcome in the prosecution of it find 
no parallel in the history of eastern 
warfare. No elephants or camels, 
loaded with tents or field equipage ; 
no hordes of sutlers or other mini- 
sters of luxury followed the little co- 
lumn which set out on the 11th of 
February on its perilous march. On 
the contrary, the troops travelled du- 
ring more than six weeks through a 
country laid waste and desolate. The 
only covering against the dews of the 
night were their blankets ; and for 
provisions they depended wholly on 
their own stores. Nor was it thus 
alone that their progress was impe- 
ded. Having penetrated to within a 
short distance of Prome, they were 
compelled, by the disagreeable intelli- 
gence of the failure of the attack made 
by the water-column upon Donoobew, 
to retrace their steps, and to push for 
that important post. To arrive there, 
it was necessary to cross the Irrawa- 
dy, a river nearly eight hundred yards 
in width, by the aid of a few little 
boats, and in the face of a stockaded 
corps of Burmese. But the judicious 
management of the leader, and the 
gallantry and perseverance of the men, 
surmounted every obstacle, and on the 
25th of March the land and water co- 
lumns united before the entrench 
ments at Donoobew. 

Major Snodgrass’s account of the 
Operations for the reduction of this 
stockade, is as spirited and interesting 
as any part of his narrative ; but we 
cannot afford space to quote it; in- 
deed we must hurry, however strong- 
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ly disposed to the contrary, over the 
remainder of the volume. The stock« 
ade was carried, the Bandoola himself 
being killed by the bursting of a shell, 
and the road to Prome Jay open. A 
variety of means were, indeed, adopt- 
ed to delay the advance of the British 
army, sometimes by perfidious propo- 
suls to make peace, at oiher times by 
the circulation of exaggerated ru- 
mours of war ; but all equally failed. 
Prome was occupicd ; and séveral 
places in advance having been cleared 
of the enemy, the whole force passed 
the rainy season very azreeably in that 
city. 

But the King of Ava was not yet 
sufficiently humbled. Exertions the 
most gigantic to raise and equip new 
levies were made, and with so much 
success, that as the season of active’ 
operations approached, a disposable 
force of no fewer than seventy thou- 
sand men took post between our co- 
lumns and the capital. It was com- 
posed, likewise, to a great extent, of 
warlike hordes, who had never met 
nor been overthrown by Europeans ; 
and in full confidence of its effective- 
ness, a proposal to treat, as if on equal 
terms, came from the Burman court. 
But the negotiation ended in nothing, 
and hostilities recommenced. 

The first exploit which marked the 
opening of the new campaign, was the 
total overthrow, in detail, of the 
mighty mass on which all the hopes 
of the King of Ava were supposed to 
depend. It was attacked by divisions, 
and dispersed. This great victory was 
follewed by an immediate advance 
upon Ava; and the British army had 
penetrated as far as Melloone, where 
the remains of the Burmese forees 
were stockaded, when its farther pro- 
gress was arrested by urgent intrea- 
ties for peace. These were offered 
with so much apparent sincerity, that 
Sir Archibald Campbell was induced 
to listen to them, and commissioners 
from the two powers actually met in a 
barge moored for the purpose, in the 
middle of the river. But though the 
commissioners readily came to terms, 
and a pericd was fixed at which the 
royal confirmation might confidently 
be expected, events proved that even 
now the enemy had not learned to act 
with sincerity. No confirmation ar- 
rived: and though every effort was 
made to obtain a prolongation of the 
truce, General Campbell very wisely 
refused to prolong it, except upon one 
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Prussia, 8 city at that time containing about fifty thousand inhabitants, on the 
22d of April 1724. His parents were people of humble rank, and not rich 
even for their own station, but able (with some assistance from a near relative, 
and a trifle in addition from a gentleman, who esteemed them for their piety 
and domestic virtues,) to give their son Immanuel a liberal education. He 
was sent when a child to a charity school ; and, in the year 1732, removed to 
the Royal (or Frederician) Academy. Here he studied the Greek and Latin 
classics, and formed an intimacy with one of his schoolfellows, David Ruhn- 
ken, (afterwards so wel! known to scholars under his Latin name of Ruhn- 
kenius,) which lasted until the death of the latter. In 1737, Kant lost his 
mother, a woman of excellent character, and of accomplishments and know. 
ledge beyond her rank, who contributed to the future eminence of her illus- 
trious son by the direction which she gave to his youthful thoughts, and by 
the elevated morals to which she trained him. Kant never spoke of her to the 
end of his life without the utmost tenderness, and acknowledgment of his great 
obligations to her maternal care. In 1740, at Michaelmas, he entered the 
University of Kénigsberg. In 1746, when about twenty-two years old, he 
inted his first work, upon a question partly mathematical and partly phi- 
hic, viz. the valuation of living forces. The question had been first mo-’ 
ved by Leibnitz, in opposition to the Cartesians, and was here finally settled, 
after having occupied most of the great mathematicians of Europe for more 
than half a century. It was dedicated to the King of Prussia, but never 
reached him—having, in fact, never been published.* From this time until 
1770, he supported himself as a private tutor in different families, or by giving 
private lectures in Kénigsberg, especially to military men on the art of forti- 
fication. In 1770, he was appointed to the Chair of Mathematics, which he 
exchanged soon after for that of Logic and Metaphysics. On this occasion, he 
delivered an inaugural disputation—[[ De Mundi Sensibilis aique Intelligibilis 
Formé et Principits]—which is remarkable for containing the first germs of the 
Transcendental Philosophy. In 1781, he published his great work, the Cri- 
tik der Reinen Vernunft, or Investigation of the Pure Reason. On February 
12, 1904, he died. 

These are the great epochs of Kant'’s life. But his was a life remarkable not 
so much for its incidents, as for the purity and philosophic dignity of its 
daily tenor ; and of this the best impression will be obtained from Wasianski’s 
account of his last years, checked and supported by the collateral testimonies 
of Jachmann, Rink, Borowski, and other biographers. We see him here strug- 
gling with the misery of decaying faculties, and with the pain, depression, 
and agitation of two different complaints, one affecting his stomach, and the 
other his head ; over all which the benignity and nobility of his mind are seen 
victoriously eminent to tkelast. The principal defect of thisand allother memoirs 
of Kant is, that they report too little of his conversation and opinions. And per- 
haps the reader will be disposed to complain, that some of the notices are too 
minute and circumstantial, so as to be at one time undignified, and at ano- 
ther unfeeling. As to the first objection, it may be answered, that biographical 
gossip of this sort, and ungentlemanly scrutiny into a man’s private life, though 
not what a man of honour would choose to write, may be read without blame ; 
and, where a great man is the subject, sometimes with advantage. With re- 
spect to the other objection, I know not how to excuse Mr Wasianski for kneel- 
ing at the bed-side of his dying friend, to record, with the accuracy of a short- 
hand reporter, the last flutter of his pulse and the struggles of expiring na- 
ture, except by supposing that the idea of Kant, as a person belonging to all 
ages, in his mind transcended and extinguished the ordinary restraints of 
human sensibility, and that, under this impression, he gave thut to his sense 
of a public duty which, it may be hoped, he would willingly have declined on 
the impulse of his private affections. 





and still to be found in Scotland. But Immanuel, though he always cherished his 
Scotch descent, substituted a X for a C, in order to adapt it better to the analogies 
of the German language. 

_* To this circumstance we must attribute its being so little known amongst the 
philosophers and mathematicians of foreign countries, and also the fact that D’ Alem- 
bert, whose philosophy was miscrably below his mathematics, many years afterwards 
still continued to represent the dispute as a verbal one. 
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Tue Last Days or Kant. 
From the German of Wasianski, Jachmann, Borcwski, and Others. 


My knowledge of Professor Kant 
began long before the period to which 
‘this little memorial of him chiefly re- 
fers. In the year 1773, or 1774, I 
cannot exactly remember which, I at- 
tended his lectures. Afterwards, I 
acted as his amanuensis ; and in that 
office was naturally brought into a 
closer connexion with him than any 
other of his pupils ; so that, without 
‘any request on my part, he granted me 
a general privilege of free admission to 
his class-room. In 1780 I took orders, 
and withdrew myself from all connex- 
ion with the university. I still conti- 
nued, however, to reside in Kénigs- 
berg ; but whoily forgotten, or wholly 
unnoticed at least, by Kant. ‘Ten years 
afterwards, (that is to say, in 1790,) I 
met him by accident at a party given 
on occasion of the marriage of one of 
the professors. At table, Kant distri- 
buted his conversation and attentions 
pretty generally ; but after the enter- 
tainment, when the company broke up 
into parties, he came and seated him- 
self very obligingly by my side. I 
was at that time a florist—an amateur, 
I mean, from the passion | had for 
flowers ; upon Jearning which, he 
talked of my favourite pursuit, and 
with very extensive information. In 
the course of our conversation, I was 
surprised to find that he was perfectly 
acquainted with all the circumstances 
of my situation. “ He reminded me of 
our previous connexion ; expressed his 
satisfaction at finding that I was hap- 
py ; and was so good as to desire that, 
if my engagements allowed me, I would 
now and then come and dine with him. 
Soon after this, he rose to take his 
leave ; and, as our road lay the same 
way, he proposed to me that I should 
accompany him home. I did so, and 
received an invitation for the next 
week, with a general invitation for 
every week after, and permission to 
name my own day. At first I was un- 
able to explain the distinction with 
which Kant had treated me; and I 
conjectured that some obliging friend 
had spoken of me in his hearing, some- 
what more advantageously than I could 
pretend to deserve ; but more intimate 


experience has convinced me that he 
was in the habit ot making continual 
inquiries after the welfare of his former 
pupils, and was heartily rejoiced to 
ear of their prosperity. So that it ap- 
peared I was wrong in thinking he ha 
forgotten me. 
This revival of my intimacy with 
Professor Kant, coincided pretty near~ 
ly, in point of time, with a complete 
p Aor in his domestic arrangements. 
Up to this period it had been his cus- 
tom to eat at a table d’hote. But he 
now began to keep house himself, and 
every day invited two friends to dine 
with him, and upen any little festival 
from five to eight ; for he was a punc- 
tual observer of Lord Chesterfield’s 
rule—that his dinner party, himself 
included, should not fall below the 
number of the Graces—nor exceed 
that of the Muses. In the whole eco- 
nomy of his household arrangements, 
and especially of his dinner parties, 
there was something peeuliar and 
amusingly opposed to the usual con- 
ventional restraints of society ; not, 
however, that there was sny neglect 
of decorum, such as sometimes occurs 
in houses where there are no ladies to 
impress a better tone upon the man= 
ners. The invariable routine was this : 
The moment that dinner was ready, 
Lampe, the professor’s old footman, 
stepped into the study with a certain 
measured air, and announced it. This 
summons was obeyed at the pace of 
double quick time— Kant talking all 
the way to the eating-room about the 
state of the weather*—a subject which 
ke usually pursued during the earlier 
part of the dinner. Graver themes, 
such as the political events of the day, 
were never introduced before dinner, 
or at all in his study. The moment 
that Kant had taken his seat, and une 
folded his napkin, he opened the busi- 
ness of dinner with a particular for- 
mula— Now, then, gentlemen !” and 
the tone and air with which he utters 
ed these words, proclaimed, in a way 
which nobedy could mistake, relaxa- 
tion from the toils of the morning, and 
determinate abandonment of himself 
to social enjoyment. ‘The table was 





* His reason for which was, that he considered the weather one of the principal 
forces which act upon the health ; and his own frame was exquisitely sensible to all 


atmospheric influences. 
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condition. He required that the works 
at Mellootte should be abandoned ; 
and this being rejected, orders were 
issued for the renewal of hostilities. 
At eleven o'clock in the morning of 
the 19th of January, twenty-eight 
pieces of cannon from the British bat- 
teries accordingly opened upon the 
stockade. The range was not distant, 
and the fire was so smartly kept up, 
that in a couple of hours the troops 
made ready for the assault; and though 
some few unavoidable deviations from 
the plan occurred, the valour of the 
assailants proved completely success- 
ful. The enemy were routed with a 
severe loss, leaving all their guns, 
stores, provisions, and a considerable 
treasure to the conquerors. The fol- 
lowing anecdote will, we think, bring 
a smile upon the countenances of our 
readers—the naiveté of the Wongee is 
capital. 

*¢ Memiaboo and his beaten army re- 
tired from the scene of their disasters 
with all possible haste, and the British 
commander prepared to follow him up 
without delay: before, however, com- 
mencing his march, he dispatched a mes- 
senger with the unratified treaty. (which 
our troops found within the lines in the 
very same state in which it had passed 
into the hands of the Burmese commis- 
sioners) to the Kee Wongee, as well to 
show the Burmese chiefs that their per- 
fidy was discovered, as to give them the 
means of still performing their engage- 
ments ; but merely telling the latter, in 
his note, that in the hurry of departure 
from Melloone he had forgotten a docu- 
ment, which he might now find more 
useful and acceptable to his government 
than they had a few days previously con- 
sidered it. The Wongee and his colleague 
politely returned their best thanks for 
the paper, but observed, that the same 
hurry which had caused the loss of the 
treaty had compelled them to leave be- 
hind a large sum of money, which they 
also much regretted, and which they 
were sure the British general only waited 
an opportunity of returning.” 

It was now apparent that nothing 
short of the fall of the capital would 
bring the Burmese government to its 
senses ; and on the 25th of January 
the army began its march for the pur- 
pose of reducing it. Another. attempt 
was indeed made to delude Sir Archi- 
bald Campbell into the belief that his 
Burman Majesty desired peace ; but 
though an American missiouary and a 
British surgeon were the innocent in- 
struments employed, it failed of suc- 
cess. The general was well aware 
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that another force was assembling 
under the command of a savage war 
rior styled Nec-Woon-Breen, in order 
to dispute with him the possession of 
Ava; and he knew his adversary too 
well not to feel satisfied, that as long 
as he could keep an army in the field 
he would treat only to deceive. The 
column accordingly moved on, and on 
the 8th of February arrived at Pa. 
gahm-mew, where from sixteen to 
twenty thousand men were drawn up 
to oppose it. 

The enemy, whose order of battle 
was a érescent, were charged by the 
whole weight of the British line in the. 
centre. It was instantly broken, and 
the separated wings found some diffi- 
culty in falling back upon a chain of 
redoubts which bad been prepared as 
a second line. Hither being tollowed 
up with the usual alacrity of English 
soldiers, the Burmese suffered a total 
defeat,and the unfortunate Nee- Wocne 
Breen escaped only to be put to a cruel 
death by his incensed monarch. This 
was the last action of the war. The 
King of Ava, satisfied at length that 
the valour of the invading army was 
not to be resisted, submitted to the 
terms which had been on so many pre- 
vious occasions offered to him, and 
which he had so repeatedly rejected ; 
and the preliminaries of peace were 
signed and ratified, the prisoners re 
stored, and the first instalment of the 
compensation-money paid, when the 
head of the column was distant not 
more than forty-five miles from Ava. 
Thus gloriously terminated a contest, 
than which British India has not for 
many years been involved in one more 
arduous or protracted, and to which, 
it must be confessed, that at one 
period, a very different termination 
might have been fairly expected. 

We have already spoken our mind 
so freely concerning the plan and pro- 


- secution of the Burmese war, that we 


are unwilling to waste time by revert- 
ing at length to the subject. We can- 
not, however, lay aside this interest- 
ing narrative without remarking, that 
it has seldom fallen to the lot of a 
British army to take the field under 
circumstances so unfavourable as those 
which surrounded Sir ‘ Archibald 
Campbell and his gallant followers 
throughout these campaigns. They 
were hurried into a hostile country, 
without supplies, without the means 
of transport, few in number, and at 
the most sickly season of the year- 


They found all the information on 
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which they had been taught to rely, 
absolutely false ; all the prospects 
which they had been taught to, en- 
courage, absolutely unfounded. They 
were beset by difficulties on whose 
occurrence they had never calculated ; 
and the support to which they had 
been instructed to look utterly failed 
them. The enemy to whom they 
were opposed was not only brave but 
skilful; he fought against them not 
with the sword alone, but with fa- 
mine. Their route lay over districts 
desertel by their inhabitants, and 
swept of every article in any way cal- 
culated to prove of use to the inva- 
ders; their convoys were harassed ; 
their outposts continually assailed— 
even victory brought with it no other 
advantage than the degree of confi- 
dence and self-satisfaction which it 
produced. Fresh armies, more and 
more numerous, rose upon the ruins 
of those which had been routed ; and 
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of the most determined courage, and 
the most judicious management of - 
very. inadequate means, could have 
brought about so splendid a result. __. 
Whether the peace will be perma- 
nent or not, remains to be proved ; but 
let this be as it may, his Golden-foot- 
ed Majesty has doubtless received a 
lesson which he will not readily for- 
get. Major Snodgrass appears to think 
that the pride of Ava is humbled ; he 
represents our acquisitions likewise as 
being of the first importance. It is 
not for us to contend with a gentle- 
man whose information is, no doubt, 
a great deal more accurate than our 
own ; but we honestly confess that we 
are doubtful on both points. On one 
head, bowever, we can have no doubt, 
namely, that our author’s volume will 
be universally read, with the inte- 
rest and satisfaction which it is calcu- 
lated to produce ; and we accordingly 
recommend it as one of the most = 





one formidable position was carried, 
only that a way might be opened for 
the attack of another. Nothing short 


lightful military narratives which has 
appeared in these times. 
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an BY THE ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 
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“I raxe it for granted that every person of education will acknowledge some 
intérest in the persons! history of Immanuel Kant. A grat man, though in’ 
af‘tinpopular path, must always be an object of liberal curiosity. To suppose 
a reader thoroughly indifferent to Kant, is to suppose him thoroughly unintel- 
lectual’;and, therefore, though in reality he should happen not to regard him 
with intefést, "it is one of the fictions of courtesy to presume that he does. On 
this principle I make no apology to the reader for detzining him upon a short 
sketch of Kant’s life and domestic habits, drawn from the authentic records of 
his friends and pupils. It is true, that, without any illiberality on the part of 
the public in this country, the works of Kant are not regarded with the same 
interest which has gathered about his name ; and this may be attributed to 
three causes—first, to the language in which they are written ; secondly, to the 
supposed obscurity of the philosophy which they teach, whether intrinsic or 
due to Kant’s particular mode of expounding it ; thirdly, to the unpopularity of 
all speculative philosophy, no matter how treated, in a country where the 
structure and tendency of society impress upon the whole activities of the na= 
tion a direction exclusively practical. But, whatever may be the immediate 
fortunes of his writings, no man of enlightened curiosity will regard the author 
himself without-something of a profounder interest. Measured by one test of 
power, viz. by the number of books written directly for or against himself, to 
say nothing of those which he has indirectly modified, there is no philosophic 
writer whatsoever, if we except Aristotle, who can pretend to approach Kant’ 
in the extent of the influence which he has exercised over the minds of men. 
Such being his claims upon our notice, I repeat that it is no more than a rea- 
sonable act of respect to the reader—to presume in him so much interest about 
Kant as will justify a sketch of his life. 

Immanuel Kant,* the séetond of six children, was born at Kénigsberg, in’ 





* By the paternal side, the family of Kant was of Scotch derivation; and hence 
it is that the name was written by Kant the father—Cans, that being a Seotch name, 
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Prussia, a city at that time containing about fifty thousand inhabitants, on the’ 
22d of April 1724. His parents were people of humble rank, and not rich 
even for their own station, but able (with some assistance from a near relative, 
and a trifle in addition from a gentleman, who esteemed them for their piety 
and domestic virtues,) to give their son Immanuel a liberal education. He 
was sent when a child to a charity school ; and, in the year 1732, removed to 
the Royal (or Frederician) Academy. Here he studied the Greek and Latin 
classics, and formed an intimacy with one of his schoolfellows, David Ruhn- 
ken, (afterwards so well known to scholars under his Latin name of Ruhn- 
kenius,) which lasted until the death of the latter. In 1737, Kant lost his 
mother, a woman of excellent character, and of accomplishments and know. 
ledge beyond her rank, who contributed to the future eminence of her illus. 
trious son by the direction which she gave to his youthful thoughts, and b 
the elevated morals to which she trained him. Kant never spoke of her to the 
end of his life without the utmost tenderness, and acknowledgment of his great 
obligations to her maternal care. In 1740, at Michaelmas, he entered the 
University of Kénigsberg. In 1746, when about twenty-two years old, he 
| aeners) his first work, upon a question partly mathematical and partly phi- 

hic, viz. the valuation of living forces. ‘The question had been first mo-’ 
ved by Leibnitz, in opposition to the Cartesians, and was here finally settled, 
after heving occupied most of the great mathematicians of Europe for more 
than half a century. It was dedicated to the King of Prussia, but never 
reached him—having, in fact, never been published.* From this time until 
1770, he supported himself as a private tutor in different families, or by giving 
private lectures in Kénigsberg, especially to military men on the art of forti- 
fication. In 1770, he was appointed to the Chair of Mathematics, which he 
exchanged soon after for that of Logic and Metaphysics. On this occasion, he 
delivered an inaugural disputation—[/ De Mundi Sensibilis atque Intelligibilis 
Formé et Principiis]—which is remarkable for containing the first germs of the 
Transcendental Philosophy. In 1781, he published his great work, the Cri- 
tik der Reinen Vernunft, or Investigation of the Pure Reason. On February 
12, 1904, he died. 

These are the great epochs of Kant’s life. But his was a life remarkable not 
so much for its incidents, as for the purity and philosophic dignity of its 
daily tenor ; and of this the best impression will be obtained from Wasianski’s 
account of his last years, checked and supported by the collateral testimonies 
of Jachmann, Rink, Borowski, and other biographers. We see him here strug- 
gling with the misery of decaying faculties, and with the pain, depression, 
and agitation of two different complaints, one affecting his stomach, and the 
other his head ; over all which the benignity and nobility of his mind are seen 
victoriously eminent to tkelast. The principal defect of this and allother memoirs 
of Kant is, that they report too little of his conversation and opinions. And per- 
haps the reader will be disposed to complain, that some of the notices are too 
minute and circumstantial, so as to be at one time undignified, and at ano- 
ther unfeeling. As to the first objection, it may be answered, that biographical 
gossip of this sort, and ungentlemanly scrutiny into a man’s private life, though 
not what a man of honour would choose to write, may be read without blame ; 
and, where a great man is the subject, sometimes with advantage. With re- 
spect to the other objection, I know not how to excuse Mr Wasianski for kneel- 
ing at the bed-side of his dying friend, to record, with the accuracy of a short- 
hand reporter, the last flutter of his pulse and the struggles of expiring na- 
ture, except by supposing that the idea of Kant, as a person belonging to all 
ages, in his mind transcended and extinguished the ordinary restraints of 
human sensibility, and that, under this impression, he gave thut to his sense 
of a public duty which, it may be hoped, he would willingly have declined on 
the impulse of his private affections. 





and still to be found in Scotland. But Immanuel, though he always cherished his 
Scotch descent, substituted a X for a C, in order to adapt it better to the analogies 
of the German language. 

_* To this circumstance we must attribute its being so little known amongst the 
philosophers and mathematicians of foreign countries, and also the fact that D’ Alem- 
bert, whose philosophy was miscrably below his mathematics, many years afterwards 
still continued to represent the dispute as a verbal one. 
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Tue Last Days or Kant. 
From the German of Wasianski, Jachmann, Borcwski, and Others. 


My knowledge of Professor Kant 
began long before the period to which 


‘this little memorial of him chiefly re- 


fers. In the year 1773, or 1774, I 
cannot exactly remember which, I at- 
tended his lectures. Afterwards, I 
acted as his amanuensis ; and in that 
office was naturally brought into a 
closer connexion with him than any 
other of his pupils ; so that, without 
‘any request on my part, he granted me 
a general privilege of free admission to 
his class-room. In 1780 I took orders, 
and withdrew myself from all connex- 
ion with the university. I still conti- 
nued, however, to reside in Kénigs- 
berg ; but wholly forgotten, or wholly 
unnoticed at least, by Kant. ‘Ten years 
afterwards, (that is to say, in 1790,) I 
met him by accident at a party given 
on occasion of the marriage of one of 
the professors. At table, Kant distri- 
buted his conversation and attentions 
pretty generally ; but after the enter- 
tainment, when the company broke up 
into parties, he came and seated him- 
self very obligingly by my side. I 
was at that time a florist—an amateur, 
I mean, from the passion | had for 
flowers ; upon Jearning which, he 
talked of my favourite pursuit, and 
with very extensive information. In 
the course of our conversation, I was 
surprised to find that he was perfectly 
acquainted with all the circumstances 
of my situation. “ He reminded me of 
our previous connexion ; expressed his 
satisfaction at finding that I was hap- 
Py ; and was so good as to desire that, 
if my engagements allowed me, I would 
now and then come and dine with him. 
Soon after this, he rose to take his 
leave ; and, as our road lay the same 
way, he proposed to me that I should 
accompany him home. I did so, and 
received an invitation for the next 
week, with a general invitation for 
every week after, and permission to 
name my own day. At first I was un- 
able to explain the distinction with 
which Kant had treated me; and I 
conjectured that some obliging friend 
had spoken of me in his hearing, some- 
what more advantageously than I could 
pretend to deserve ; but more intimate 


experience has convinced me that he 
was in the habit ot making continual 
inquiries after the welfare of his former 
pupils, and was heartily rejoiced to 

ear of their prosperity. So that it ap- 
peared I was wrong in thinking he had 
forgotten me. 

This revival of my intimacy with 
Professor Kant, coincided pretty near- 
ly, in point of time, with a complete 
aiitee in his domestic arrangements. 
Up to this period it had been his cus- 
tom to eat at a table d’héte. But he 
now began to keep house himself, and 
every day invited two friends to dine 
with him, and upon any little festival 
from five to eight ; for he was a punce 
tual observer of Lord Chesterfield’s 
rule—that his dinner party, himself 
included, should not fall Fe the 
number of the Graces—nor exceed 
that of the Muses. In the whole eco- 
nomy of his household arrangements, 
and. especially of his dinner parties, 
there was something peculiar and 
amusingly opposed to the usual con- 
ventional restraints of society ; not, 
however, that there was any neglect 
of decorum, such as sometimes occurs 
in houses where there are no ladies to 
impress a better tone upon the man- 
ners. The invariable routine was this : 
The moment that dinner was ready, 
Lampe, the professor’s old footman, 
stepped into the study with a certain 
measured air, and announced it. This 
summons was obeyed at the pace of 
double quick time— Kant talking all 
the way to the eating-room about the 
state of the weather*—a subject which 
ke usually pursued during the earlier 
part of the dinner. Graver themes, 
such as the political events of the day, 
were never introduced before dinner, 
or at all in his study. The moment 
that Kant had taken his seat, and une 
folded his napkin, he opened the busi- 
ness of dinner with a particular for- 
mula—** Now, then, gentlemen !” and 
the tone and air with which he utters 
ed these words, proclaimed, in a way 
which nobedy could mistake, relaxa- 
tion from the toils of the morning, and 
determinate abandonment of himself 
to social enjoyment. ‘The table was 





* His reason for which was, that he considered the weather one of the principal 
forces which act upon the health; and his own frame was exquisitely sensible to all 


atmospheric influences, 
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hospitably spread ; three dishes, wine, 
&c. with a small second course, — 
posed the dinner. Eve rson help- 
ed himself ; and all abigoel ceremony 
“were so disagreeable to Kant, that he 
seldom failed to express his displea- 
sure with anything of that sort, though 
not angrily. He was displeased also 
if people ate little ; and treated it as 
affectation. The first man to help bim- 
self was in his eyes the politest guest ; 
for so much the sooner came his own 
tarn. For this hatred of delay, Kant 
had a special excuse, having always 
-worked hard from an early hour in the 
morning, and eaten nothing until din- 
ner. Hence it was, that in the latter 
period of his life, though less perhaps 
‘from actual hunger than from some 
uneasy sensation of habit or periodical 
irritation of stomach, he could hardly 
wait with patience for the arrival of 
the last person invited. 

There was no friend of Kant’s but 
considered the day on which he was to 
dine with him as a day of pleasure. 
‘Without giving himself the air of an 
instructor, Kant really was so in the 
very highest degree. ‘The whole en- 
‘tertainment was seasoned with the 
overflow of his enlightened mind, 
poured out naturally and unaffectedly 
upon every topic, as the chances of 
conversation suggested it; and the 
time flew rapidly away, from one 
o'clock to four, five, or even later, pro- 
fitably and delightfully. Kant tolera- 
ted no ca/ms, which was the name he 
gave to the momentary pauses in con- 
versation, or periods when its anima- 
tion languished. Some means or other 
he always devised for restoring its tone 
of interest, in which he was much as- 
sisted by the tact with which he drew 
from every guest his peculiar tastes, or 
the particular direction of his pursuits; 
and on these, be they what they might, 
he was never unprepared to speak with 
knowledge, and the interest of an ori- 
ginal observer. The local affairs of 
K6nigsberg must have been interest- 
ing indeed, before they could be al- 
lowed to occupy the attention at his 
table. And, what may seem still more 
singular, it was rarely or never that 
he directed the conversation to an 
branch of the philosophy founded by 


himself. Indeed he was perfectly free 
from the fault which besets so many 
savans and literati, of intolerance to. 
wards those whose pursuits had dig. 
qualified them for any particular sym. 
pathy with his own. His style of con. 
versation was popular in the highest 
degree, and unscholastic ; so ha $0, 
that any stranger who should have 
studied his works, and bern unace 
quainted with his person, would have 
found it difficult to believe, that in this 
delightful companion he saw the pro. 
found author of the ‘l'ranscendental 
Philosophy. 

The subjects of conversation at 
Kant’s table were drawn chiefly from 
natural philosophy, chemistry, meteo- 
rology, natural history, and above all, 
from politics. The news of the day, 
as reported in the public journals, was 
discussed with a peculiar vigilance of 
examination. With regard to any nar- 
rative that wanted dates of time and 
place, however otherwise plausible, he 
was uniformly an inexorable sceptic, 
and held it unworthy of repetition. So 
keen was his penetration into the in- 
terior of political events, and the se- 
erct policy under which they moved, 
that he talked rather with the autho- 
rity of a diplomatic person, who had 
access to cabinet intelligence, than as 
a simple spectator of the great scenes 
which were u folding in Europe. At 
the time of the French Revolution, 
he threw out many conjectures, and 
what were then accounted paradoxical 
anticipations, especially in regard to 
military operations, which were as 
punctually fulfilled as his own memo- 
rable conjecture in regard to the hiatus 
in the planetary system between Mars 
and Jupiter,* the entire confirmation 
of which he lived to witness on the 
discovery of Ceres by Piazzi, in Paler- 
mo, and of Pallas, by Dr Olbers, at 
Bremen. ‘These two discoveries, by 
the way, impressed him much; and 
they furnished a topic on which he 
always talked with pleasure ; though, 
according to his usual modesty, he 
never said a word of his own sagacity 
in having upon 4 priori grounds shown 
the probability of such discovers 
many years before. 

It was not only in the character of 





* To which the author should have added—and in regard to the hiatus between 
the planetary aud cometary systems, which was pointed out by Kunt several years 
before his conjecture was established by the good telescope of Dr Herschel. Vesta 
and Juno, further confirmations of Kant’s conjecture, were discovered in June 1904, 
when Wasiunski wrote. , 
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a companion that Kant shone, but also 
as a most courteous and liberal host, 
who had no greater pleasure than in 
seeing his guests happy and jovial, and 
rising with exhilarated spirits from the 
mixed pleasures—intellectual and li- 
berally sensual—of his Platonic ban- 
quets. Chiefly, perhaps, with a view 
to the sustaining of this tone of genial 
hilarity, he showed himself somewhat 
of an artist in the composition of his 
dinner parties. Two rules there were 
which he obviously observed, and I 
may say invariably : the first was, that 
the company should be miscellaneous ; 
this for the sake of securing sufficient 
variety to the conversation: and ac- 
cordingly his parties presented as much 
variety as the world of Kénigsberg af- 
forded, being drawn from all the modes 
of lite, men in office, professors, phy- 
sicians, clergymen, and enlightened 
merchants. His second rule was, to 
have a due balance of young men, fre- 
— of very young men, selected 
trom the students of the university, in 
order to impress a movement of gaiety 
and juvenile playfulness on the con- 
versation ; an additional motive for 
which, as I have reason to believe, 
was, that in this way he withdrew his 
mind from the sadness which some- 
times overshadowed it, for the early 
deaths of some young friends whom 
he loved. 

And this leads me to mention a 
singular feature in Kant’s way of ex- 
pressing his sympathy with his friends 
in sickness. So long as the danger was 
imminent, he testified a restless anxie- 
ty, made perpetual inquiries, waited 
with impatience for the crisis, and 
sometimes could not pursue his cus- 
tomary labours from agitation of mind. 
But no sooner was the patient’s death 
announced, than he recovered his com- 
posure, and assumed an air of stern 
tranquillity—almost of indifference. 
The reason was, that he viewed life 
in general, and, therefore, that parti- 
cular affection of life which we call 
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sickness, as a state of oscillation and 
perpetual change, between which and 
the fluctuating sympathies of hope 
and fear, there was a natural - 
tion that justified them to the reason ; 
whereasdeath, as a permanent state 
that admitted of no more or /ess—that 
terminated all anxiety—and for ever 
extinguished the agitation of suspense, 
he would not allow to be fitted to any 
state of feeling, but one of the same 
enduring and unchanging character. 
However, all this philosophic heroism 
gave way on one occasion ; for many 
persons will remember the tumultu- 
ous grief which he manifested upon 
the death of Mr Ehrenboth, a young 
man of very fine understanding and 
extensive attainments, for whom he 
had the greatest affection. And natu- 
rally it happened, in so long a life as 
his, in spite of his provident rule for 
selecting his social companions. as 
much as possible amongst the young, 
that he had to mourn for many a 
heavy loss that could never be sup- 
plied to him. 

To return, however, to the course 
of his day, immediately after the ter- 
mination of his dinner party, Kant 
walked out for exercise ; but on this 
occasion he never took any compa- 
nion, partly, perhaps, because he 
thought it right, after so much convi- 
vial and colloquial relaxation, to pur- 
sue his eonery be and partly (ss I 
happen to know) for a ve iar 
are a viz. that he wished’ ze treaties 
exclusively through his nostrils, which 
he eould not do if he were obliged 
continually to open his mouth in con- 
versation. His reason for this was, 
that the atmospheric air, being thus 
carried round by a longer circuit, and 
reaching the lungs, therefore, in a 
state of less rawness, and at a tempe- 
rature* somewhat higher, would be 
less apt to irritate them. By a stead 

rseverance in this practice, whi 
Pe constantly recommended to his 
friends, he flattered himself with a 





* Mr Wasianski is wrong. To pursue his meditations under these circumstances, 
might perhaps be an inclination of -Kant’s to which he yielded, but not one which 
he would justify or erect intoa maxim. He disapproved of eating alone, or solipsis- 
mus convictorii, ashe calls it, on the principle, that a man would be apt, if not called 
off by the business an@ pleasure of a social party, to think too much or too closely, 
an exercise which he considered very injurious to the stomach during the first pro- 


* cess of digestion. On the same principle he disapproved of walking or riding alone; 


the double exercise of thinking and bodily agitation, carried on at the same time, 
being likely, as he conceived, to press too hard upon the ne 
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long immunity from coughs, colds, 
hoarseness, and every mode of de- 
fluxion ; and the fact really was, that 
these troublesome affections attacked 
him very rarely. Indeed I myself, by 
only occasionally adopting his rule, 
have found my chest not so liable as 
formerly to such attacks. 

At six o'clock he sat down to his 
library table, which was a plain, or- 
dinary piece of furniture, and read till 
dusk. During this period of dubious 
light, so friendly to thought, he rest- 
ed in-tranguil meditation on what he 
had been reading, provided the book 
were worth it ; if not, he sketched his 
lecture for the next day, or some part 
of any book he might then be compo- 
sing. During this state of repose he 
took his station winter and summer 
by the stove, looking through the 
window at the old tower of Lébenicht ; 
not that he could be said properly to 
see it, but the tower rested upon his 
eye,—obscurely, or but half revealed 
to his consciousness. No words seem- 
ed forcible enough to express his sense 
of the gratification which he derived 
from this old tower, when seen under 
these circumstances of twilight and 

uiet reverie. The sequel, indeed, 
chewed how important it was to his 
comfort ; for at length some poplars 
in a neighbouring garden shot up to 
such a height as to obscure the tower, 
upon which Kant became very uneasy 
and restless, and at length found him- 
self positively unable to pursue his 
evening meditations. Fortunately, the 
proprietor of the garden was a very 
considerate and obliging person, who 
had, besides, a high regard for Kant ; 
and, accordingly, upon a representa- 
tion of the case being made to him, 
he gave orders that the poplars should 
be cropped. This was done, the old 
tower of Liébenicht was again unveil- 
ed, and Kant recovered his equanimi- 
ty, and pursued his twilight medita- 
tions as before. 3 

After the candles were brought, 
Kant prosecuted his studies till nearly 
ten o’clock. A quarter of an hour be- 
fore retiring for the night, he with- 
drew his mind as much as possible 
from every class of thoughts which 
demanded any exertion or energy of 
attention, on the principle, that by 
stimulating and exciting him too 
much, such thoughts would be “p 


t to 
cause wakefulness ; and the slightest 


interference with his customary hour 
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of falling asleep, was in the highest. 
degree unpleasant to him. Happily, 
this was with him a very rare occure 
rence. He undressed himself without 
his servant’s assistance, but in such an 
order, and with such a Roman regard 
to decorum and the +3 wpézoy, that he 
was always ready at a moment’s warns 
ing to make his appearance without 
embarrassment to himself or to others, 
This done, he lay down on a mattress, 
and wrapped himself up in a quilt, 
which in summer was always of cot- 
ton,—in autumn, of wool; at the set- 
ting-in of winter he used both—and 
against very severe cold, he protected 
himself by one of eyder-down, of which 
the part which covered his shoulders 
was not stuffed with «feathers, but 
padded, or rather wadded closely with 
layers of wool. Leng practice had 
taught him a very dexterous mode of 
nesting himself, as it were, in the bed 
clothes. First of all, he sat down on 
the bed-side ; then with an agile mo- 
tion he vaulted obliquely into his lair ; 
next he drew one corner of the bed- 
clothes under his left shoulder, and 
passing it below his back, brought it 
round so as to rest under his right 
shoulder ; fourthly, by a particular 
tour d’adresse, he treated the other 
corner in the same way, and finally 
contrived to roll it round his whole 
person. Thus swathed like amummy, 
or (as I used to tell him) self-invole 
ved like the silk-worm in its coccoon, 
he awaited the approach of sleep, 
which generally came on immediate- 
ly. For Kant’s health was exquisite ; 
not mere negative health, or the ab- 
sence of pain, but a state of positive 
pleasurable sensation, and a genial 
sense of the entire possession of all 
his activities. Accordingly, when 
pees up for the night in the way I 

ave described, he would often ejacu- 
late to himself (as he used to tell us at 
dinner )—“ Is it possible to conceive a 
human being with more perfect health 
than myself?” In fact, such was the 
innocence of his life, and such the 
happy condition of his situation, that 
no uneasy passion ever arose to excite 
him—nor care to harass—nor pain to 
awake him. Even in the severest win- 
ter his sleeping-room was without a 
fire—only in his latter years he yielded 
so far to the entreaties of his friends 
as to allow of a very small one. All 
nursing or self-indulgence found no 
quarter with Kant. In fact, five mi- 
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nutes, in the coldest weather, sufficed 
to supersede the first chill of the bed, 
by the diffusion of a general glow over 
his person. If he had any occasion to 
leave his room in the night-time, (for 
it was always kept dark day and night, 
summer and winter,) he guided him- 
self by a rope, which was duly at- 
tached to his bed-post every night, 
and carried into the adjoining apart- 
ment. 

Kant never perspired,* night -or 
day. Yet it was astonishing how 
much heat he supported habitually in 
his study, and in fact was not easy if 
it wanted but one degree of this heat. 
Seventy-five a of Fahrenheit 
was the invariable temperature of this 
room in which he chiefly lived ; and 
if it fell below that point, no matter 
at what season of the year, he had it 
raised artificially to the usual stand- 
ard. In the heats of summer he went 
thinly dressed, and invariably in silk 
stockings ; yet, as even this dress 
could not always secure him against 
perspiring when engaged in active 
exercise, he had a singular remedy in 
reserve. Retiring to some shady place, 
he stood still and motionless—with 
the air and attitude of a person listen- 
ing, or in suspense—until his usual 
aridity was restored. Even in the most 
sultry summer night, if the slightest 
trace of perspiration had sullied his 
night-dress, he spoke of it with em- 
phasis, as of an accident that perfectly 
shocked him. 

On this occasion, whilst illustrating 
Kant’s notions of the animal economy, 
it may be as well to add one other 
particular, which is, that for fear of 
obstructing the circulation of the 
blood, he never would wear garters ; 

et, as he found it difficult to keep up 

is stockings without them, he had 
invented for himself a most elaborate 
substitute, which I shall describe. In 
a little pocket, somewhat smaller than 
a watch-pocket, but occupying pretty 
nearly the same situation as a watch- 
pocket on each thigh, there was placed 
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a small box, something like a watch- 
case, but smaller; into this box was 
introduced a watch-spring in a wheel, 
round about which wheel was wound 
a: elastic cord, for regulating the force 
of which there was a separate contri- 
vance. To the two ends of this cord 
were attached hooks, which hooks 
were carried through a small aperture 
in the pockets, and so passing down 
the inner and the outer side of the 
thigh, caught hold of two loops which 
were fixed on the off side and the near 
side of each stocking. As might be 
expected, so complex an apparatus 
was liable, like the Ptolemaic system 
of the heavens, to occasional derange- 
ments ; however, by good luck, I was 
able to apply an easy remedy to these 
disorders, which sometimes threaten- 
ed to disturb the comfort, and even 
the serenity, of the great man. 
Precisely at five minutes before five 
o'clock, winter or summer, Lampe, 
Kant’s servant, who had formerly ser- 
ved in the army, marched into his 
master’s room with the air of a senti- 
nel on duty, and cried aloud in a mi- 
litary tone,—‘* Mr Professor, the time 
is come.” This summons Kant inva- 
riably obeyed without one moment's 
delay, as a soldier does the word of 
command—never, under any circum- 
stances, allowing himself a respite, 
not even under the rare accident of 
having passed a sleepless night. As 
the clock struck five, Kant was seated 
at the breakfast-table, where he drank 
what he called one cup of tea ; and no 
doubt he thought it such; but the 
fact was, that in part from his habit of 
reverie, and in part also for the pur- 
pose of refreshing its warmth, he filled 
up his cup so often, that in general he 
is supposed to have drunk two, three, 
or some unknown number. Immedi- 
ately after he smoked a pipe of tobac- 
co, (the only one which he allowed 
himself through the entire day,) but 
so rapidly, that a pile of glowing em- 
bers remained unsmoked. During this 
operation he thought over his arrange 





* This appears less extraordinary, considering the description of Kant’s person, 
given originally by Reichardt, about eight years after bis death. “ Kant,” says this 
writer, “ was drier than dust both in body and mind. His person was small; and 
possibly a more meagre, arid, parched anatomy of a man, has not appeared upon 
this earth. The upper part of his face was grand ; forehead lofty and serene, nose 
elegantly turned, eyes brilliant and penetrating ; but below it expressed powerfully 
the coarsest sensuality, which in him displayed itself by immoderate addiction to 
eating and drivking.”” This last feature of his temperament is here expressed much 


too harshly, 
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ments for the day, as he had done the 
evening before during the twilight. 
About seven he usually went to his 
lecture-room, and from that he re- 
turned to his writing-table. Precisely 
at three quarters before one he rose 
from: his chair, and called aloud to 
the cook,—* It has struck three quar- 
ters.” The meaning of which sum- 
mons was this:—Immediately after 
taking soup, it was his constant prac- 
tice to swallow what he called a dram, 
which consisted either of Hungarian 
wine, of Rhenish, of a cordial, or (in 
default of these) of Bishop. A flask 
of this was brought up by the cook on 
the proclamation of the three quar- 
ters. Kant hurried with it to the eat- 
0 Ae poured out his quantum, 
left it standing in readiness, covered, 
however, with paper, to prevent its 
becoming vapid, and then went back 
to his study, and awaited the arrival 
of his guests, whom to the latest pe- 
riod of his life he never received but 
in full dress. 

Thus we come round again to din- 
ner, and the reader has now an accu- 
rate picture of the course of Kant’s 
day; the rigid monotony of which 
was not burthensome to him, and pro- 
bably contributed, with the unifor- 
mity of his diet, and other habits of 

~the same regularity, to lengthen his 
life. On this consideration, indeed, 
he had come to regard his health and 
his old age as in a great measure the 
product of his own exertions. He spoke 
of himself often under the figure of a 
gymnastic artist, who had continued 
for nearly fourscore years to support 
his balance upon the slack-rope of 
life, without once swerving to the 
right or to the left. In spite of every 
illness to which his constitutional ten- 
dencies had exposed him, he still kept 
his position in life triumphantly. How- 
ever, he would sometimes observe spor- 
tively, that it was really absurd, and 
a sort of insult to the next generation, 
for a man to live so long, because he 
thus interfered with the prospects of 
younger people. 

This anxious attention to his health 
accounts for the great interest which 
he attached to all new discoveries in 
medicine, or to new ways of theorizing 
ot the old ones. As a work of great 
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pepnnicn in both classes, he set the 
ighest value upon the theory of the 
Scotch physician Brown, or (as it is 
usu lly called, from the Latin name 
of its author, ) the Brunonian Theory, 
No sooner had Weikard adopted* and 
made it known in Germany, than Kant 
becaine familiar with it. He consi« 
dered it not only as a great step taken 
for medicine, but even for the general 
interests of man, and fancied that.in 
this he saw something analogous to 
the course which human nature has 
held in still more important inquiries, 
viz. first of all, a continual ascent to. 
wards the more and more elaborately 
complex, and then a treading back, on 
its own steps, towards the simple and 
elementary. Dr Beddoes’s Essays, also, 
for producing by art and curing pul- 
monary consumption, and the method 
of Reich for curing fevers, made a 

werfulimpression upon him ; which, 

owever, declined as those novelties 
(especially the last) began to sink in 
credit. As to Dr Jenner’s discovery 
of vaccination, he was less favourably 
disposed to it; he apprehended dan- 
gerous consequences from the absorp. 
tion of a brutal miasma into the hu- 
man blood, or at least into the lymph ; 
and at any rate he thought, that, asa 
guarantee against the variolous infec- 
tion, it required a much longer proba- 
tion. Groundless as all these views 
were, it was exceedingly entertainin 
to hear the fertility of argument aad 
analogy which he brought forward to 
support them. One of ‘the subjects 
which occupied him at the latter end 
of his life, was the theory and pheno- 
mena of galvanism, which, however, 
he never satisfactorily mastered. Au- 
gustin’s book upon this subject was 
about the last that he read, and his 
copy still retains on the margin his 
pencil-marks of doubts, queries, and 
suggestions. 





The infirmities of age now began to 
steal upon Kant, and betrayed thems 
selves in more shapes than one. Con- 
nected with Kant’s prodigious me- 
mory for all things that had any in- 
tellectual bearings, he bad from youth 
laboured under an unusual weakness 
of this faculty in relation to the com- 





* This theory was afterwards greatly modified in Germany ; and, judging from the 
random glances which I throw on these subjects, I believe that in this recast it still 
keeps its ground in that country. 
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mon affairs of daily life. Some re« 
markable instances of this are on re- 
cord, from the period of his childish 
days ; and now, when his second child- 
hood was commencing, this infirmity 
increased upon him very sensibly. 
One of the first signs was, that he be- 
gan to repeat the same stories more 
than once on the same day. Indeed, 
the decay of his memory was too pal- 
pable to escape his own notice; and, 
to provide against it, and secure him- 
self from all . yore of inflicting 
tedium upon his guests, he began to 
write a syllabus, or list of themes, for 
each day's conversation, on cards, or 
the covers of letters, or any chance 
scrap of paper. But these memoranda 
accumulated so fast upon him, and 
were so easily lost, or not forthcoming 
at the proper moment, that I prevail- 
ed on him to substitute a blank-paper 
book, which I had directed to be made, 
and which still remains, with some 
affecting memorials of his own con- 
scious weakness. As often happens, 
however, in such cases, he had a per- 
fect memory for the remote events of 
his life, and could repeat with great 
readiness, and without once stum- 
bling, very long passages from Ger- 
man or Latin poems, especially from 
the Eneid, whilst the very words that 
had been uttered but a moment before 
dropped away from his remembrance. 
The past came forward with the dis- 
tinctness and liveliness of an imme- 
diate existence, whilst the present fa- 
ded away into the obscurity of infinite 
distance. 

Another sign of his mental decay 
was the weakness with which he now 
began to theorise. He accounted for 
everything by electricity. A singular 
mortality at this time prevailed amongst 
the cats of Vienna, Basle, Copenhagen, 
and other places. Cats being so emi- 
nently an electric animal, of course 
he attributed this epizootic to electri- 
city. During the same period, he per- 
suaded himself that a peculiar confi- 
guration of clouds prevailed ; this he 
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took as a collateral proof of his elec- 
trical hypothesis. His own headachs, 
too, which in all probability were a 
mere remote effect of old age, and a 
direct one of an inability * to think as 
easily and as severely as formerly, he 
explained upon the same principle. 
And this was a notion of which his 
friends were not anxious to disabuse 
him, because, as something of the 
same character of weather (and there- 
fore probably the same general ten- 
dency of the electric power) is found 
to prevail for whole cycles of years, 
entrance upon another cycle held out 
to him some prospect of relief. A de- 
lusion which secured the comforts of 
hope was the next best thing to an 
actual remedy ; and a man who, in 
such circumstances, is cured of his 
delusion, ‘ cui demptus per vim mentis 

ratissimus error,” might reasonably 

ave exclaimed, “ Pol, me occidistis, 
amici.” 

Possibly the reader may suppose, 
that, in this particular instance of 
charging his own decays upon the 
state of the atmosphere, Kant was ac- 
tuated by the weakness of vanity, or 
some unwillingness to face the real 
fact that his powers were decaying. 
But this was not the case. He was 
perfectly aware of his own condition, 
and, as early as 1799, he said, in my 
presence, to a party of his friends— 
* Gentlemen, I am old, and weak, 
and childish, and you must treat me 
as a child.” Or perhaps it may be 
thought that he shrank from the con- 
templation of death, which, as apo- 
plexy seemed to be threatened by the 
pains in his head, might have happen- 
ed any day. But neither was this the 
case. He now lived in a continual 
state of resignation, and prepared to 
meet any dispensation of Providence. 
‘* Gentlemen,” said he one day to his 
guests, ‘I do not fear to die. I assure 
you, as in the presence of God, that 
if I were this night to be made sud- 
denly aware that I was on the point 
of being summoned, I would raise my 





* Mr Wasianski is quite in the wrong here. 


If the hindrances which nature 


presented to the act of thinking were now on the increase, on the other hand, the 
disposition to think, by his own acknowledgment, was on the wane. The power 
and the habit altering in proportion, there is no case made out of that disturbed 
equilibrium to which apparently he would attribute the headachs. But the fact is, 
that, if he had been as weli acquainted with Kant’s writings as with Kant personally, 
he would have known, that some affection of the head of a spasmodic kind was’com- 
plained of by Kant at a time when nobody could suspect him of being in a decaying 


State. 
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hands to heaven, fold them, and say, 
Blessed be God! If indeed it were pos- 
sible that a whisper such as this could 
reach my ear—Fourscore years thou 
hast lived, in which time thou hast in- 
flicted much evil upon thy fellow-men, 
the case would be otherwise.” Who- 
soever has heard Kant speak of his 
own death, will bear witness to the 
tone of earnest sincerity which, on 
such occasions, marked his manner 
and utterance. 

A third sign of his decaying facul- 
ties was, that he now lost all accurate 
measure of time. One minute, nay, 
without exaggeration, a much less 
space of time, stretched out in his ap- 
prehension of things to a wearisome 
duration. Of this I can give one ra- 
ther amusing instance, which was of 
constant recurrence. At the begin- 
ning of the last year of his life, he fell 
into a custom of taking immediately 
after dinner a cup of coffee, especially 
on those days when it happened that 
I was of his And such was 
the importance he attached to this lit- 
tle pleasure, that he would even make 
a@ memorandum beforehand, in the 
blank-paper book I had given him, 
that on the next day I was to dine 
with him, and consequently that there 
was to be coffee. Sometimes it would 
happen, that the interest of conversa- 
tion carried him past the time at which 
he felt the craving for it; and this I 
Was not to observe, as I feared 
that coffee, which he had never been 
accustomed to,* might disturb his rest 
at night. But, if this did not happen, 
then commenced a scene of some inte- 
rest. Coffee must be brought “ upon 
the spot,” (a word he had constantly in 
his mouth during his latter days, ) “ in 
amoment.” And the expressions of 
his impatience, though from old habit 
still gentle, were so lively, and had so 
much of infantine naivété about them, 
that none of us could forbear smiling. 
Knowing what would happen, I had 
taken care that all the preparations 
should be made beforehand: the cof- 
fee was nd; the water was boil- 
ing ; and the very moment the word 
was given, his servant shot in like an 
arrow, and plunged the coffee into the 





CF, 
water. All that remained, therefore; 
was to five it time to boil up. But 
this trifling delay seemed unendurable 
to Kant. All consolations were thrown 
away upon him: vary the formula ag 
we might, he was never at a loss for 
areply. If it was said— Dear Pro. 
fessor, the coffee will be brought 
in a moment.” —“ Will be!” be w 
say, “* but there’s the rub, that it only 
will be: 


Man never is, but always to be, blest.” 


If another cried out— The cof. 
fee is coming immediately.”—“‘ Yes,” 
he would retort, “ and so is the 
next hour: and, by the way, it’s 
about that length of time that I have 
waited for it.” Then he would col- 
lect himself with a stoical air, and sa 
—‘** Well, one can die after all: it is 
but dying ; and in the next world, 
thank God! there is no drinking of 
coffee, and consequently no—waiting 
for it.” Sometimes he would rise 
from his chair, open the door, and ery 
out with a feeble querulousness— 
** Coffee ! coffee!” And when at length 
he heard the servant’s step upon the 
stairs, he would turn round to us, 
and, as joyfully as ever sailor from 
the mast-head, he would call out— 
“* Land, land! my dear friends, I see 
land.” 

This general decline in Kant’s pow- 
ers, active and passive, gradually 
brought about a revolution in his ha- 
bits of life. Heretofore, as I have al- 
ready mentioned, he went to bed at 
ten, and rose a little before five. The 
latter practice he still observed, but 
not the other. In 1802 he retired as 
early as nine, and afterwards still ear- 
lier. He found himself so much re- 
freshed by this addition to his rest, 
that at first he was disposed to utter a 
évgnxct, as Over some great discovery 
in the art of restoring exhausted na- 
ture: but afterwards, on pushing it 
still farther, he did not find the suc- 
cess answer his expectations. His 
walks he now limited to a few turns 
in the King’s gardens, which were at 
no great distance from his own house. 
In order to walk more firmly, he adopt- 
ed a peculiar method of stepping ; he 





* How this happened to be the case in Germany, Mr Wasianski has not ex- 
plained. Perhaps the English merchants at Kénigsberg, being amongst Kant’s 
oldest and most intimate friends, had early familiarized him to the practice of drink- 


ing tea, and to other English tastes. 


However, Jachman tells us, (p. 164,) that 


Kant was extravagantly fond of coffee, but forced himself to abstain from it under a 
notion that it was very unwholesome. 
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earried his foot to the ground, not 


forward, and obliquely, but perpendi- - 


cularly, and with a kind of stamp, so 
as to secure a larger basis, by setting 
down the entire sole at once. Not- 
withstanding this precaution, upon 
one occasion he fell in the street. He 
was quite unable to raise himself ; and 
two young ladies, who saw the acci- 
dent, ran to his assistance. With his 
usual graciousness of manner he thank- 
ed them fervently for their assistance, 
and presented one of them with a rose 
which he happened to have in his 
hand. This lady was not personally 
known to Kant; but she was greatly 
delighted with his little present, and 
still keeps the rose as a frail memorial 
of her transitory interview with the 
great philosopher. 

This accident, as I have reason to 
think, was the cause of his henceforth 
renouncing exercise altogether. All 
labours, even that of reading, were 
now performed slowly, and with ma- 
nifest effort; and those which cost 
him any bodily exertion became very 
exhausting to him. His feet refused 
to do their office more and more; he 
fell continually, both when moving 
across the room and even when stand- 
ing still: yet he seldom suffered from 
these falls ; and he constantly laughed 
at them, maintaining, that it was im- 
possible he could hurt himself, from 
the extreme lightness of his person, 
which was indeed by this time the 
merest skeleton. Very often, espe- 
cially in the morning, he dropped 
asleep in his chair from pure weari- 
ness: on these occasions he fell for- 
ward upon the floor, and lay there un- 
able to raise himself up, until accident 
brought one of his servants or his 
friends into the room. Afterwards 
these falls were prevented, by substi- 
tuting a chair with circular supports, 
that met and clasped in front. 

These unseasonable dozings exposed 
him to another danger. He fell re- 
penne, whilst reading, with his 

ead into the candles ; a cotton night- 
cap which he wore, was instantly in 
ablaze, and flaming about his head. 
Whenever this happened, Kant be- 
haved with great presence of mind. 
Disregarding the pain, he seized the 
lazing cap, drew it from his head, 
laid it quietly on the floor, and trod 
out the flames with his feet. Yet, as 


this last act brought his dressing-gown 
intoa dangerous neighbourhood to the 
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flames, I changed the form of his cap~ 
persuaded him to arrange the candles 
differently, and had a decanter of wae 
ter placed constantly by his side ; and 
in this way I applied a remedy toa 
danger which would else probably 
have been fatal to him. 


From the sallies of impatience, 
which I have described in the case of 
the coffee, there was reason to fear that, 
with the increasing infirmities of Kant, 
would grow up a general way wardness 
and obstinacy of temper. For my own 
sake, therefore, and not less for his, 
I now laid down one rule for my fu- 
ture conduct in his house ; which was; 
that I would on no occasion allow m 
reverence for him to interfere with 
the firmest expression of my opinion 
on subjects relating to his own health ; 
and in cases of great importance, that 
I would make no compromise with his 
particular humours, but insist, not 
only on my view of the case, but also 
on the practical adoption of my views ; 
or, if this were refused me, that I 
would take my departure at once, and 
not be made responsible for the com- 
fort of a person whom I had no power 
to influence. And this behaviour on 
my part it was that won Kant’s confi- 
dence ; for there was nothing which 
disgusted him so much as any ap- 
proach to fawning or sycophancy.— 
As his imbecility increased, he became 
daily more liable to mental delusions ; 
and, in particular, he fell into many 
fantastic notions about the conduct of 
his servants, and, in consequence, into 
a peevish mode of renting them. Upon 
these occasions I generally observed a 
deep silence. But sometimes he would 
ask me for my opinion ; and when this 
happened, I did not scruple to say, 
‘«* Ingenuously, then, Mr Professor, I 
think that you are in the wrong.”— 
“ You think so?” he would reply 
calmly, at the same time asking for. 
my reasons, which he would listen to 
with great patience, and openness to 
conviction. Indeed it was evident, 
that the firmest opposition, so long as 
it rested upon assignable grounds and 
principles, won upon his regard ; 
whilst his own nobleness of character 
still moved him to habitual contempt 
for timorous and partial acquiescence 
in his opinions, even when his infir- 
mities made him most anxious for 
such acquiescence. 

Earlier in life Kant had been little 
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used to contradiction. His superb 
understanding, his brilliancy in con- 
versation, founded in part upon his 
ready and sometimes rather caustic 
wit, and in ys upon his prodigious 
command of knowledge—the air of 
noble self-confidence which the con- 
sciousness of these advantages im- 
dupon his manners—and the ge- 
neral knowledge of the severe inno- 
cence of his life—all combined to give 
him a station of superiority to others, 
which generally secured him from 
open contradiction. And if it some- 
times happened that he met a noisy 
and intemperate opposition, supported 
by any pretences to wit, he usually 
withdrew himself from that sort of 
unprofitable altercation with dignity, 
by contriving to give such a turn to 
the conversation as won the general 
favour of the company to himself, and 
impressed silence, or modesty at least, 
upon the boldest ee From a 
person so little familiar with opposi- 
tion, it could scarcely have been an- 
ticipated that he should daily surren- 
der his wishes to mine—if not with- 
out discussion, yet always without dis- 
a So, however, it was. No ha- 
it, of whatever long standing, could 
be objected to as injurious to his 
health, but he would generally re- 
nounce it. And he had this excellent 
custom in such cases, that either he 
would resolutely arid at once decide 
for his own opinion, or, if he profess- 
ed to follow his friend’s, he would 
follow it sincerely, and not try it un- 
fairly by trying it imperfectly. Any 
plan, however trifling, which he had 
once consented to adopt on the sug- 
gestion of another, was never after- 
wards defeated or embarrassed by un- 
seasonable interposition from his own 
humours. And thus, the very period 
of his decay drew forth so many fresh 
expressions of his character, in its 
amiable or noble features, as daily in- 
creased my affection and reverence for 
his person. 

Having mentioned his servants, I 
shall here take occasion to give some 
account of his man-servant Lampe. 
It was a great misfortune for Kant, in 
his old age and infirmities, that this 
man also became old, and subject to 
a different sort of infirmities. This 
Lampe bad originally served in the 
Prussian army ; on quitting which he 
entered the service of Kant. In this 
situation he had lived about forty 

. 5 
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years ; and, toate always dull ‘and 
stupid, had, in the early part of this 
iod, discharged his duties with to. 
Terable fidelity. But latterly, presum. 
ing upon his own indispensabl 
from his perfect knowledge of all the 
domestic arrangements, and u i 
master’s weakness, he had fallen-into 
great irregularities and neglect of ‘his 
duties. Kant had been obliged, there. 
fore, of late to threaten repeatedly that 
he would discharge him. I, who knew 
that Kant, though one of the kindest. 
hearted men, was also one of the firm. 
est, foresaw that this discharge, once 
given, would be irrevocable: for the 
word of Kant was as sacred as other 
men’s oaths. Consequently, upon eve. 
ry opportunity, I remonstrated with 
Lampe on the folly of his conduct, 
and his wife joined me on these occa. 
sions. Indeed, it was high time that 
a change should be made in some quar. 
ter; for it now became dangerous to 
leave Kant, who was constantl “ 
from weakness, to the care of an ol 
ruffian, who was himself apt to fall 
from intoxication. The fact was, that 
from the moment I undertook the m:- 
nagement of Kant’s affairs, Lampe saw 
there was an end to his old system of 
abusing his master’s confidence in pe- 
cuniary affairs, and the other advan. 
tages which he took of his helpless si- 
tuation. This made him desperate, 
and he behaved worse and worse; 
until one morning, in January 1802, 
Kant told me, that, humiliating ashe 
felt such a confession, the fact was, 
that Lampe had just treated him ina 
way which he was ashamed to repeat. 
I was too much shocked to distress 
him by inquiring into the particulars. 
But the result was, that Kant now 
insisted, temperately but firmly, on 
Lampe’s dismissal. Accordingly, 4 
new servant, of the name of Kauf- 
mann, was immediately engaged ; and 
on the next day Lampe was discharged 
with a handsome pension for life. 
Here I must mention a little cir- 
cumstance which does honour to 
Kant’s benevolence. In his last will, 
on the assumption that Lampe would 
continue with him to his death, he 
had made a very liberal provision for 
him ; but upon this new arrangement 
of the pension, which was to take effect 
immediately, it became necessary to 
revoke that part of his will, which he 
did in a separate codicil, that 
thus :—“ In consequence of the ill 
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haviour of my servant Lampe, I think 
fit,” &c. But soon after, considering 
that such a record of Lampe’s miscon- 
duct might be seriously injurious to his 
interests, he cancelled the passage, and 
expressed it in such a way, that no 
trace remained behind of his just dis- 
leasure. And his benign nature was 
tified with knowing, that, this one 
sentence blotted out, there remained 
no other in all his numerous writings, 
published or confidential, which spoke 
the language of anger, or could leave 
any ground for doubting that he died 
in charity with all the world. Upon 
Lampe’s calling to demand a written 
character, he was, however, a good deal 
embarrassed ; his stern reverence for 
truth being, in this instance, armed 
against the first impulses of his kind- 
ness. Long and anxiously he sat, with 
the certificate lying before him, de- 
bating how he should fill up the 
blanks. I was present, but in sucha 
matter I did not take the liberty of 
suggesting any advice. At last, he 
took his pen, and filled up the blank 
as follows :—‘* has served me 
long and faithfully,’"—[for Kant was 
not aware that he had robbed him]— 
“ bat did not display those particular 
qualifications which fitted him for 
waiting on an old and infirm man like 
myself.” 
- This scene of disturbance over, which 
to Kant, a lover of peace and tranquil- 
lity, caused a shock that he would 
gladly have been spared ; it was for- 
tunate that no other of that nature oc- 
curred during the rest of his life. 
Kaufmann, the successor of Lampe, 
turned out to be a respectable and up- 
right man, and soon conceived a great 
attachment to his master’s person. 
Things now put on a new face in 
Kant's family : by the removal of one 
of the belligerents, peace was once 
more restorcd amongst his servants ; 
for hitherto there had been eternal 
wars between Lampe and the cook. 
Sometimes it was Lampe that car- 
ried a war of aggression into the 
cook’s territory of the kitchen ; some- 
times it was the cook that reven- 
ged these insults, by sallying out 
upon Lampe in the neutral ground 
the hall, or invaded him even 
in his own sanctuary of the butler’s 
ntry. The uproars were everlast- 
ing ; and thus far it was fortunate for 
the peace of the philosopher, that his 
hearing had begun to fail; by which 
Vor. XXI. 
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means he was spared many an exhibi- 
tion of hateful passions and ruffian 
violence, which annoyed his guests 
and friends. But now all things had 
changed: deep silence reigned in the 
pantry ; the kitchen rang no more 
with martial alarums ; and the hall 
was unvexed with skirmish or pursuit. 
Yet it may be readily supposed that 
to Kant, at the age of seventy-eight, 
changes, even for the better, were not 
welcome : so intense had been the uni- 
formity of his life and habits, that 
the least innovation in the arrange- 
ment of articles as trifling as a pen- 
knife, or a pair of scissors, disturbed 
him ; and not merely if they were 
pushed two or three inches out of 
their customary position, but even if 
they were laid alittle awry : and as to 
larger objects, such as chairs, &c. any 
dislocation of their usual arrangement, 
any transposition, or addition to their 
number, perfectly confounded him ; 
and his eye appeared restlessly tohaunt 
the seat of the mal-arrangement, until 
the ancient order was restored. With 
such habits the reader may conceive 
how distressing it maust have been to 
him, at this period of decaying powers, 
to adapt himself to a new servant, a 
new voice, a new step, &c. 

Aware of this, I had on the day be- 
fore he entered upon his duties, writ- 
ten down for the new servant upon a 
sheet of paper the entire routine of 
Kant’s daily life, down to the minu- 
test and most trivial circumstances ; 
all which he mastered with the great- 
est rapidity. To make sure, however, 
we went through a rehearsal of the 
whole ritual ; he performing the ma- 
neeuvres, I looking on and giving the 
word. Still I felt uneasy at the idea 
of his being left entirely to his own 
discretion on his first début in good 
earnest, and therefore I made a point 
of attending on this important day ; 
and in the few instances where the 
new recruit missed the accurate ma- 
neeuvre, a glance or a nod from me 
easily made him comprehend his fail- 
ure. 

One part only there was of the daily 
ceremonial, where all of us were at a 
loss, as it was a part which no mortal 
eyes had ever witness:d but those of 
Lampe: this was breakfast. How- 
ever, that we might do all in our 
power, I myself attended at four o'clock 
in the morning. The day happened, 
as I remember. to be the Ist of Fe- 
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bruary 1802. Precisely at five, Kant the names or designations of Kant’s 
made his appearance ; and nothing friends: not one of which accomplish. 
could equal his astonishment on find- ments could Lampe, the most insufs 


ing me inthe room. Fresh from the 
confusion of dreaming, and bewildered 
alike by the sight of his new servant, 
by Lampe’s absence, and by my pre- 
sence, he — pe difficulty be made 
to comprehend the purpose of my vi- 
sit. A friend in need is a friend me 
deed ; and we would now have given 
any money to that learned n who 
could have instructed us in the ar- 
rangement of the breakfast table. But 

is was a mystery revealed to none 
but Lampe. At length Kant took this 
task upon himself ; and apparently all 
was now settled tohis satisfaction. Yet 
still it struck me that he was under 
some embarrassment or constraint. 
Upon this I said—that, with his per- 


" mission, I would take a cup of tea, 


and afterwards smoke a pipe with him. 
He accepted my offer with his usual 
courteous demeanour; but seemed 
unable to familiarise himself with the 
novelty of his situation. I was at this 
time sitting directly opposite to him ; 
and at last he frankly told me, but 
with the kindest and most apologetic 
air, that he was really under the ne- 
cessity of begging that I would sit out 
of his sight ; for that, having sat alone 
at the breakfast table for considerably 
more than half a century, he could not 
abruptly adapt his mind to a change in 
this respect ; and he found his thoughts 
very sensibly disturbed. I did as he 
desired ; the servant retired into an 
anti-room, where he waited within 
eall; and Kant recovered his wonted 
composure. Just the same scene pass- 
ed over again, when I called at the 
same hour on a fine summer morning 
some months after. 

Henceforth all went right: or, if 
Occasionally some little mistake oc- 
curred, Kant showed himself very 
considerate and indulgent, and would 
remark of his own accord, that a new 
servant could not be expected to know 
all his peculiar ways and humours. 
In one respect, indeed, this man 
adapted himself to Kant’s scholarlike 
taste, in a way which Lampe was in- 
capable of doing. Kant was some- 
what fastidious in matters of pronun- 
ciation ; and this man had a great fa- 
eility in catching the true sound of 
Latin words, the titles of books, and 


ferable of blockheads, ever attain to, 
In particular, I have been told. by 
Kant’s old friends, that, for the space 
of more than thirty yeara, during 
which he had been in the habit of 
reading the newspaper published by 
Hartung, Lampe delivered it with the 
same identical blunder on every day 
of publication.—‘‘ Mr Professor, here 
is Hartmann’s journal.” Upon which 
Kant would reply— Eh! what ?— 
What’s that you say? Hartmann’s 
journal? I tell you, it is not Hart- 
mann, but Hartung: now, repeat it 
after me—not Hartmann, but Har. 
tung.” Then Lampe, looking sulky, 
and drawing himself up with the stiff 
air of a soldier on guard, and in the 
very same monotonous tone with 
which he had been used to sing out 
his challenge of—Who goes there? 
would roar—‘‘ not Hartmann, but 
Hartung.” “ Now again!” Kant 
would say: on which again Lampe 
roared—‘‘ not Hartmann, but Har- 
tung.” ‘“ Now a third time,” cried 
Kant: on which for a third time the 
unhappy Lampe would howl out— 
* not Hartmann, but Hartung.” And 
this whimsical scene of parade duty 
was continually repeated: duly as the 
day of publication came, the irre- 
claimable old dunce was put through 
the same manceuvres, which were as 
invariably followed by the same blun- 
der on the next. In spite, however, of 
this advantage, in the new servant, and 
his general superiority to his prede- 
cessor, Kant’s nature was too kind 
and good, and too indulgent to all 
people’s infirmities but his own, not 
to miss the voice and the “ old fami- 
liar face” that he had been accustom- 
ed to for forty years. And I met 
with what struck me as an affecting 
instance of Kant’s yearning after his 
old good-for-nothing servant in his 
memorandum-book : other people re- 
cord what they wish to remember ; 
but Kant had here recorded what he 
was to forget. ‘“‘ Mem.: Feb. 1802, 
the name of Lampe must now be re- 
membered no more.” 





In the spring of this year, 1802, I 
advised Kant to take the air. It was 


very long since he had been out of 
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doors ;* and walking was now out of 
the question. But I thought the mo- 
tion of a e and the air would 
be likely to revive him. On the power 
of vernal sights and sounds I did not 
much rely ; for these had long ceased 
to affect him. Of all the changes 
that spring brings with it, there was 
one only that now interested Kant ; 
and he longed for it with an eagerness 
and intensity of expectation, that it 
was almost painful to witness: this 
was the return of a hedge-sparrow 
that sang in his garden, and before 
his window. ‘This bird, either the 
same, or one of the next generation, 
had sung for years in the same situa- 
tion; and Kant grew uneasy when 
the cold weather, lasting longer than 
usual, retarded its return. Like Lord 
Bacon, indeed, he had a childlike love 
for birds in general, and in particular, 
took pains to encourage the sparrows 
to build above the windows of his 
study ; and when this happened, (as 
it often did, from the silence which 
prevailed in his study,) he watched 
their proceedings with the delight and 
the tenderness which others give to a 
human interest. To return to the 
point I was speaking of, Kant was at 
first very unwilling te accede to m 

proposal of going abroad. “I shall 
sink down in the carriage,” said he, 
* and fall together like a heap of old 
rags.” But I persisted with a gentle 
importunity in urging him to the at- 
tempt, assuring him that we would re- 
turn immediately if he found the ef- 
fort too much for him. Accordingly, 
upon a tulerably warm day of early + 
summer, I, and an old friend of Kant’s, 
accompanied him to a little place which 
I rented in the country. As we drove 
through the streets, Kant was delight- 
ed to find that he could sit upright, 
and bear the motion of the carriage, 
and seemed to draw youthful pleasure 
from the sight of the towers and other 
public buildings, which he had not 
seen for years. We reached the place 
of our destination in high spirits. 
Kant drank a cup of coffee, and at~ 
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tempted to smoke a little. After this, 
he sat and sunned himeelf, listening 
with delight to the warbling of birda, 
which co ted in great numbers 
about this spot. He distinguished 
every bird by its song, and called it 
by its right name. After staying 
about half an hour, we set off on 
our homeward journey, Kant still 
cheerful, but apparently satiated with 
his day’s enjoyment. 


I had on this occasion p y 
avoided taking him to any public gar- 
dens, that I might not disturb his 


pleasure by exposing him to the dis- 
tressing gaze of public curiosity. How- 
ever, it was known in Kénigsberg that 
Kant had gone out ; and accordingly, 
as the carriage moved through the 
streets which led to his residence, 
there was a general rush from all quar- 
ters in that direction, and, when we 
turned into the street where the house 
stood, we found it already choked up 
with people. As we slowly drew up 
to the door, a lane was formed in the 
crowd, through which Kant was led, 
I and my friend supporting him on 
our arms. Looking at the crowd, 
observed the faces of many persons of 
rank, and distinguished strangers, some 
of whom now saw Kant for the first 
time, and many of them for the last. 
As the winter of 1802-3 approach- 
ed, he complained more than ever of 
an affection of the stomach, which no 
medical man had been able to miti- 
gate, or even to explain. The winter 
passed over in a complaining way ; he 
was weary of life, and longed for the 
hour of dismission. “ I can be of sere 
vice to the world no more,” said he, 
‘* and ama burden to myself.” Often 
I endeavoured to cheer him by the 
anticipation of excursions that we 
would make together when summer 
came again. On these he calculated 
with so much earnestness, that he had 
made a regular scale or classification 
of them—1. Airings ; 2. Journeys ; 3. 
Travels. And nothing could equal the 
yearning impatience expressed for the 
coming of spring and summer, not so 





* Wasianski here returns thanks to some unknown person, who, having observed 
that Kant in his latter walks took pleasure in leaning against a particular wall to 
view the prospect, had caused a seat to be fixed at that point for his use. 

+ Mr Wasianski says—Jate in summer : but, as he elsewhere describes by the same 
expression of * late in summer,” a day which was confessedly before the longest day, 
and as the multitude of birds which continued to sing will not allow us to suppose 
that the summer could be very far advanced, I have translated accordingly. 
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much for their own peculiar attrac- 
tions, as because they were the seasons 
for travelling. In his memorandum- 
book, he made this note:—‘‘ The 
three summer-months are June, July, 
and August”—meaning that they were 
the three months for travelling. And 
in conversation he expressed the feve- 
rish strength of his wishes so plaint- 
ively and affectingly, that every body 
was drawn into powerful sympathy 
with him, and wished for some magi- 
cal means of ante-dating the course of 
the seasons. 

In this winter his bedroom was of- 
ten warmed. This was the room in 
which he kept his little collection of 
books, of about 450 volumes, chiefly 
presentation-copies from the authors. 
It may seem singular that Kant, who 
read so extensively, should have no 
larger library ; but he had less need 
of one than most scholars, having in 
his earlier years been librarian at the 
Royal Library of the Castle; and since 
then having enjoyed from the liberal- 
ity of Hartknoch, his publisher, (who, 
in his turn, had profited by the libe- 
ral terms on which Kant had made 
over to him the copyright of his own 
works,) the first sight of every new 
book that appeared. 





At the close of this winter, that is 
in 1803, Kant first began to complain 
of unpleasant dreams, sometimes of 
very terrific ones, which awakened 
him in great agitation. Oftentimes 
melodies, which he had heard in ear- 
liest youth sung in the streets of Ké- 
nigsberg, resounded painfully in his 
ears, and dwelt upon them in a way 
from which no efforts of abstraction 
could release him. ‘These kept him 
awake to unseasonable hours ; and of- 
ten when, after long watching, he had 
fallen asleep, however deep his sleep 
might be, it was suddenly broken up 
by terrific dreams, which alarmed him 
beyond description. Almost every 
night the bell-rope, which communi- 
cated with a bell in the room above 
his own, where his servant slept, was 
pulled violently, and with the utmost 
agitation. No matter how fast the 
servant might hurry down, he was 
almost always too late, and was pretty 
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sure to find his master out of bed, and 


often making his way in terror to. 


some other part of the house. The 
weakness of his feet exposed him to 
such dreadful falls on these occasions 
that at length (but with much diffi. 
culty) I persuaded him to let his ser. 
vant sleep in the: same room with 
himself. 

The morbid affection of the stomach 
began now to be more and more dis 
tressing ; and he tried various appli- 
cations, which he had formerly been 
loud in condemning, such as a few 
drops of rum upon a piece of sugar, 
naphtha,* &c. But all these were 
only palliatives ; for his advanced age 
precluded the hope of a radical cure, 
His dreadful dreams became continue 
ally more appalling: single scenes, or 
passages in these dreams, were suffi- 
cient to compose the whole course of 
mighty tragedies, the impression from 
which was so profound as to stretch 
far into -his waking hours. Amongst 
other phantasmata more shocking and 
indescribable, his dreams constantly 
represented to him the forms of mur- 
derers advancing to his bed-side ; and 
so agitated was he by the awful trains 
of phantoms that swept past him 
nightly, that in the first confusion of 
awaking he generally mistook his sere 
vant, who was hastening to his assiste 
ance, for a murderer. In the day- 
time we often conversed upon these 
shadowy illusions ; and Kant, with 
his usual spirit of stoical conterpt 
for nervous weaknesses of every sort, 
laughed at them ; and, to fortify his 
own resolution to contend against 
them, he wrote down in his memorane 
dum-book, ‘‘ There must be no yield- 
ing to panics of darkness.” At my 
suggestion, however, he now burned 
a light in his chamber, so placed as 
that the rays might be shaded from his 
face. At first he was very averse to 
this, though gradually he became res 
conciled to it. But that he could bear 
it at all, was to me an expression of 
the great revolution accomplished by 
the terrific agency of his dreams. 
Heretofore, darkness and utter silence 
were the two pillars on which his sleep 
rested: no step must approach his 
room ; and as to light, if he saw but 





* For Kant’s particular complaint, as described by other biographers, a quarter 
of a grain of opium, every 12 hours, would have been the best remedy, perhaps @ 


perfect remedy. 
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a moonbeam a a crevice of 
the shutters, it made him unhappy ; 
and, in fact, the windows of his bed- 
chamber were barricadoed night and 
day.’ But now darkness was a terror 
poy and silence an oppression. In 
addition to his lamp, therefore, he had 
now a repeater in his room ; the sound 
was at first too loud, but, after muf- 
fling the hammer with cloth, both the 
ticking and the striking became com- 
panionable sounds to him. 





At this time (spring of 1803) his 
appetite began to fail, which I thought 
no good sign. Many persons insist 
that Kant was in the habit of eating 
too much for health.* I however can- 
not assent to this opinion ; for he ate 
but once a-day, and drank no beer. 
Of this liquor (I mean the strong 
black a he was indeed the most 
determined enemy. If ever a man 
died prematurely, Kant would say— 
“He has been drinking beer, I pre- 
sume.” Or, if another were indispo- 
sed, you might be sure he would ask, 
“‘ But does he drink beer ?” And, ac- 
cording to the answer on this — 
heregulated his anticipations for the pa- 
tient. Strong beer, in short, he uniforms 
ly maintained to be aslow poison. Vol- 
taire, by the way, had said to a young 
physician who denounced coffee under 
the same bad name of a “‘ slow poison,” 
“ You're right there, my friend, how- 
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ever ; slow it is, and slow ; 
for I have been drinking it these 70 
years, and it has not killed me yet ;” 
but this was an answer which, in the 
case of beer, Kant would not allow 
of. 

On the 22d of April 1803, his birth- 
day, the last which he lived to see, 
was celebrated in a full assembly of 
his friends. This festival he had long 
looked forward to with great expecta- 
tion, and delighted even to hear the 
progress made in the preparations for 
it. But when the day came, the over 
excitement and tension of expectation 
seemed to have defeated itself. He 
tried to appear happy ; but the bustle 
of a numerous company confounded 
and distressed him ; and his spirits 
were manifestly forced. He seemed 
first to revive to any real sense of plea- 
sure at night, when the company had 
departed, and he was undressing in 
his study. He then talked with much 
pleasure about the presents which, 
as usual, would be made to his ser- 
vants on this vccasion ; for Kant was 
never happy himself, unless he saw all 
around him happy. He was a great 
maker of presents ; but at the same 
time he had no toleration for the stu« 
died theatrical effect, the accompani- 
ment of formal congratulations, and 
the sentimental pathos with which 
birth-day presents are made in Gere 
many-t—In all this, his masculine 





* Who these worthy people were that criticised Kant’s eating, is not mentioned. 





They could have had no opportunity of exercising their abilities on this question, 
except as hosts, guests, or fellow-guests ; and in any of those characters, a gentle- 
man, one would suppose, must feel himself degraded by directing his attention to a 
point of that nature. However, the merits of the case stand thus between the par- 
ties: Kant, it is agreed by all his biographers, ate only once a-day; for as to his 
breakfast. it was nothing more than a very weak infusion of tea, (vide Jachmann’s 
Letters, p. 163), with no bread, or eatable of any kind. Now, his critics, by general 
confession, ate their way, from “ morn to dewy eve,” through the following course of 
meals:' 1. Breakfast early in the morning; 2. Breakfast d la fourchette about 10 
A M.; 3. Dinner at one or two; 4. Vesper Brod; 5. Abend Brod; all which does 
really seem a very fair allowance for a man who means to lecture upon abstinence at 
night. But I shail cut this matter short by stating one plain fact; there were’two 
things, and no more, for which Kant had an inordinate craving during his whole 
life; these were tobacco and coffee ; and from buth these he abstained almost alto- 
gether, merely under a sense of duty, resting probably upon erroneous grounds. Of 
the first he allowed himself a very smakl quantity, (and everybody knows that tempe- 
Trance is a more difficult virtue than abstinence); of the other none at all, until the 
labours of his life were accomplished. 

+ In this, as in many other things, the taste of Kant was entirely English and 
Roman ; as, on the other hand, some emiuent Englishmen, I am sorry to say, have, 
on this very point, shown the effeminacy and falsetto taste of the Germans. In par- 
ticular, Mr Coleridge, describing, in The Friend, the custom amongst German chil- 
dren of making presents to their parents on Christmas Eve, (a custom which he 
unaccountably supposes to be peculiar to Ratzeburg,) represents the mother as 
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taste him a sense of something 
Fade gad lndicrous. 





The summer of 1803 was now come, 
and, visiting Kant one day, I was 
thunderstruck to hear him direct me 
in.the most serious tone, to provide 
the funds necessary for an extensive 
foreign tour. I made no opposition, 
but asked his reasons for such a plan: 
he alleged the miserable sensations he 

in his stomach, which were no 
longer endurable. Knowing what 

wer over Kant a quotation from a 

oman poet had always had, I simply 
replied—‘* Post equitem sedet atra 
cura,” and for the present he said no 
more. But the touching and pathetic 
earnestness with which he was conti- 
nually ejaculating prayers for warmer 
weather, made it doubtful to me whe- 
ther his wishes on this point ought 
not, partially at least, to be gratified ; 
and I therefore proposed to him a little 
excursion to the cottage we had visit- 
ed the year before. ‘‘ Anywhere,” 
said he, “‘ no matter whither, provi- 
ded it be far enough.” Towards the 
latter end of June, therefore, we ex- 
ecuted this scheme: on getting into 
the carriage, the order of the day with 
Kant was, “ Distance, distance. Only 
let us go far enough,” said he: but 
scarcely had we reached the city-gates 
before the journey seemed already to 
have lasted too long. On reaching the 
cottage, we found coffee waiting for 
us; but he would scarcely allow him- 
self time for drinking it, before he or- 
dered the carriage to the door ; and 
the journey back seemed insupport- 
ably long to him, though it was per- 
formed in something less than twenty 
minutes. “ Is this never to have an 
end ?” was his continual exclamation ; 
and great was his joy when he found 
himself once more in his study, un- 
dressed, and in bed. And for this 
night he slept in peace, and once again 
was liberated from the persecution of 
dreams. 

Soon after, he began again to talk 
of journeys, of travels in remote coun- 
tries, &c. and, in consequence, we re~ 
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our former excursion several 
times ; and tho the circumstances 
were pretty nearly the same en every 
occasion, and always terminating in 
disappointment as to the immediate 
pease anticipated, yet, undoubted. 

, they were, on the whole, salutary 
to his spirits. In particular, the cot. 
tage itself, standing under the shelter 
of tall alders, with a valley stretched 
beneath it, through which a little 
brook meandered, broken by a water- 
fall, whose pealing sound dwelt plea. 
santly on the ear, sometimes, on a 
quiet sunny day, gave a lively delight 
to Kant: and once, under accidental 
circumstances of summer clouds and 
sun-lights, the little pastoral land. 
scape suddenly awakened a lively re. 
membrance which had been long laid 
asleep, of a heavenly summer-morn- 
ing in youth, which he had passed in 
a bower upon the banks of a rivulet 
that ran through the grounds of 
dear and early friend, Gen. Von Los 
sow. The strength of the impression 
was such, that he seemed actually to 
be living over that morning again, 
thinking as he then thought, and 
conversing with those that were no 
more. ' 

His very last excursion was in 
August of this year, (1803,) not to m 
cottage, but to the garden of a frie 
But on this day he manifested great 
impatience. It had been —— 
that he was to meet an old friend at 
the gardens ; and I, with two other 
gentlemen, attended him. It happen- 
ed that our party arrived first ; and 
such was Kant’s weakness, and total 


loss of power to estimate the duration. 


of time, that after waiting a few mo- 
ments, he insisted that some hours had 
elapsed—that his friend could not be 
expected—and went away in great 
discomposure of mind. And so ended 
Kant’s travelling in this world. 


In the beginning of autumn thesight 
of his right eye began to fail him ; the 
left he had long lost the use of. This 
earliest of his losses, by the way, he 
discovered by mere accident, and withe 


——— 








“ weeping aloud for joy”—the old idiot of a father with “ tears running down his 
face,” &c. &c. and all for what? For a snuff-box, a pencil-case, or some article of 
jewellery. Now, we English agree with Kant on such maudlin display of stage sen- 
timentality, and are prone to suspect that papa’s tears are the product of rum-punch. 
Tenderness let us have by all means, and the deepest you can imagine, but upon 


proportionate occasions, and with causes fitted to justify it and sustain its dignity. 
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out any previous watning. Sitting 
down A day to rest himself in the 
course of a walk, it occurred to him 
that he would try the comparative 
strength of his eyes; but on taking 
out a newspaper which he had in his 
, he was surprised to find that 
with his left eye he could not distin- 
guish a letter. In earlier life he had 
two remarkable affections of the eyes : 
once, on returning from a walk, he 
saw objects double for a long space of 
time ; and twice he became stone- 
blind. Whether these accidents are 
to be considered as uncommon, I leave 
to the decision of oculists. Certain it 
is, they gave very little disturbance to 
Kant ; who, until old age had reduced 
his powers, lived in a constant state of 
stoical preparation for the worst that 
could befal him. I was now shocked 
to think of the degree in which his 
burthensome sense of dependence 
would be aggravated, if he should 
totally lose the power of sight. As it 
was, he read and wrote with great diffi- 
culty: in fact, his writing was little 
better than that which most people can 
produce as a trial of skill with their 
eyes shut. From old habits of solitary 
study, he had no pleasure in hearing 
others read to him ; and he daily dis- 
tressed me by the pathetic earnest- 
ness of his entreaties that I would 
have a reading glass devised for him. 
Whatever my own optical skill could 
suggest, I tried ; and the best optici- 
ans were sent for to bring their glasses 
and take his directions for altering 
them ; but all was to no purpose. 

In this last year of his life Kant 
very unwillingly received the visits 
of strangers; and, unless under par- 
ticular circumstances, wholly declined 
them. Yet, when travellers had come 
avery great way out of their road to 
see him, I confess that I was at a loss 
how to conduct myself. To have re- 
fused too pertinaciously could not but 
give me the air of wishing to make 
myself of importance. And I must 

owledge, that, amongst some in- 
stances of importunity and coarse ex- 
pressions of low-bred curiosity, I wit- 
nessed on the part of many people of 
rank a most delicate sensibility to the 
condition of the aged recluse. On 
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sending in their cards, they would ge~ 
nerally accompany. them by some 
message, expressive of their unwil- 
lingness to gratify their wish to 
see him at any risk of distressing 
him. The fact was, that such visits 
did distress him much ; for he felt it 
a degradation to be exhibited in his 
helpless state, when he was aware of 
his own incapacity to meet properly. 
the attention that was paid to him. 
Some, however, were admitted,* accor- 
ding to the circumstances of the case, 
and the state of Kant’s spirits at the 
moment. Amongst these I remember 
that we were particularly pleased with 
M. Otto, the same who signed the 
treaty of peace between France and 
England with the present Lord Liver« 
pool (ihen Jord Hawkesbury). «A 
young Russian also rises to my recol« 
ection at this moment, from the exs 
cessive (and I think unaffected) en-« 
thusiasm which he displayed. On 
being introduced to Kent, he advanced 
hastily, took both his hands, and kissed 
them. Kant, who, from living so much 
ay his English friends, had a 
good deal of the English dignified re~ 
serve about him, and hated anything 
like scenes, appeared to shrink a little 
from this mode of salutation, and was 
rather embarrassed. However, the 
young man’s manner, I believe, was 
not at all beyond his genuine feelings ; 
for next day he called again, made 
some inquiries about Kant’s health, 
was very anxious to know whether his 
old age were burthensome to him, and 
above all things entreated for some 
little memorial of the great man to 
carry away with him. By accident the 
servant had found a small cancelled 
fragment of the original MS. of Kant’s 
* Anthropologie :’ this, with my sance 
tion, he gave to the Russian ; who re« 
ceived it with rapture, kissed it, and 
then gave him in return the only dol« 
lar he had about him ; and, thinkin 

that not enough, actually pulled o 

his coat and waistcoat and forced them 
upon the man. Kant, whose native 
simplicity of character very much in- 
disposed him to sympathy with any ex- 
travagances of feeling, could not, howe 
ever, forbear smiling good-humoured- 
ly on being made acquainted with this 





* To whom it appears that Kant would generally reply, upon their expressing 
the pleasure it gave them to sce him, “ In me you behold a poor superannuated, 


Weak, old man.”’ 
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instance of natwc/é and enthusias:n in 
his young admirer. 

I now come to an event in Kant’s 
life, which ushered in its closing stage. 
On the 8th of October 1803, for the 
first time since his youth, he was se- 
riously ill. When a student at the 
University, he had once suffered from 
an ague, which, however, gave way to 
— exercise ; and in later years, 

had endured some pain from a con- 
tusion on his head ; but, with these 
two exceptions (if they can be consi- 
dered such), he had never (properly 

king) been ill. The cause of his 
illness was this: his appetite had lat- 
terly been irregular, or rather I should 
say depraved ; and he no longer took 
eg in anything but bread and 
utter, and English cheese.* On the 
7th of October, at dinner, he ate little 
else, in spite of everything that I and 
another friend then dining with him, 
could urge to dissuade him. And for 
the first time, I fancied that he seem- 
ed displeased with my importunity, 
as though I were overstepping the 
just line of my duties. He insisted 
that the cheese never had done him 
any harm, nor would now. I had no 
course left me but to hold my tongue ; 
and he did as he pleased. The con- 
sequence was what might have been 
anticipated—a restless night, succeed- 
ed by a day of memorable illness. 
The next morning all went on as usual, 
till nine o'clock, when Kant, who was 
then leaning on his sister’s arm, sud- 
denly fell senseless to the ground. A 
messenger was immediately dispatched 
for me ; and [ hurried down to his 
house, where I found him lying in his 
bed, which had now been removed in- 
to his study, speechless and insensible. 
I had already summoned his physi- 
cian; but, before he arrived, nature 
put forth efforts which brought Kant 
a little to himself. In about an hour 
he opened his eyes, and continued to 
mutter unintelligibly till towards the 
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evening, when he rallied a little, and 
began to talk rationally. For the first 
time in his life, he was now, for a few 
days, confined to his bed, and ate no- 
thing. On the 12th October, he again 
took some refreshment, and would have 
had his favourite food ; but I was now 
resolved, at any risk of his displeasure, 
tooppose him firmly. I therefore stated 
to him the whole consequences of his 
last indulgence, of all which he mani. 
festly had no recollection. He listen. 
ed to what I said very attentively, and 
calmly expressed his conviction that 
I was perfectly in the wrong ; but for 
the present he submitted. However, 
some days after, I found that he had 
offered a florin for a little bread and 
cheese, and then a dollar, and even 
more. Being again refused, he com. 
plained heavily ; but gradually he 
weaned himself from asking for it, 
though at times he betrayed involun- 
tarily how much he desired it. 

On the 13th of October, his usual 
dinner parties were resumed, and he 
was considered convalescent ; but it 
was seldom indeed that he recovered 
the tone of tranquil spirits which he 
had preserved until his late attack. 
Hitherto he had always loved to prolong 
this meal, the only one he took—or, 
as he expressed it in classical phrase, 
* coenam ducere ;’ but now it was dif. 
ficult to hurry it over fast enough for 
his wishes. From dinner, which ter- 
minated about two o'clock, he went 
straight to bed, and at intervals fell 


into slumbers ; from which, however, . 


he was regularly awoke by phantas- 
mata or terrific dreams. At seven in 
the evening came on duly a period of 
great agitation, which lasted till five 
or six in the morning—sometimes la- 
ter; and he continued through the 
night alternately to walk about and 
lie down, occasionally tranquil, but 
more often in great distress. 

It now became necessary that somes 
body should sit up with him, his man- 
servant being wearied out with the 





~ © Mr W. here falls into the ordinary mistake of confounding the cause and the 
occasion, and would leave the impression, that Kant (who from his youth up bad 
been a model of temperance) died of sensual indulgence. The cause of Kant’s death 
was clearly the general decay of the vital powers, and in particular the atony of the 
digestive organs, which must soon have destroyed him under any care or abstinence 


whatever. 


This was the cause. The accidental occasion, which made that cause 


operative on the 7th of October, might or might not be what Mr W. says. But in 
Kant’s burthensome ‘state of existence, it could not be a question of much import- 
ance whether his illness were to commence in an October or a November. 
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also as his nearest relative, who would 
be the best witness to the fact that her 
illustrious brother had wanted no com- 
forts or attention in his last hours, 
which his situation admitted of. Ac- 
cordingly she was applied to, and un- 
dertook to watch him alternately with 
his footman—a separate table being 
kept for her, and a very handsome ad- 
dition made to her allowance. She 
tarned out to be a quiet gentle-minded 
women, who raised no disturbances 
amongst the servants, and soon won 
her brother's regard by the modest 
and retiring style of her manners ; T 
thay add, also, by the truly sisterly 
affection which she displayed towards 
him to the last. 

The 8th of October had grievously 
affected Kant’s faculties, but had not 
wholly destroyed them. For short 
intervals the clouds seemed to roll 
away that had settled upon his ina- 
jestie intellect, and it shone forth as 
heretofore. During these moments of 
brief self-possession, his wonted be-~ 
nignity returned to him ; and he ex- 
pressed his gratitude for the exertions 
of those about him, and his sense of 
the trouble they underwent, in a very 
affecting way. With regard to his 
man-servant in particular, he was 
very anxious that he should be reward- 
ed by liberal presents ; and he pressed 
me earnestly on no account to be par- 
simonious. Indeed Kant was no- 
thing less than princely in his use of 
money ; and there was no occasion on 
which he was known to express the 
passion of scorn very powerfully, but 
when he was commenting on mean 
and penurious acts or habits. Those 
who knew him only in the streets, 
fancied that he was not liberal ; for he 
steadily refused, upon principle, to re- 
lieve all common beggars. But, on 
the other hand, he was liberal to the 
public charitable institutions ; he se- 
cretly assisted his own r relations 
ina much ampler way than could rea- 
sonably have been expected of him ; 
and it now oppannid4 that he had 
many other deserving pensioners upon 
his bounty; a fact that was utterly 
unknown to any of us, until his in- 
creasing: blindness and other infirmi- 
ties devolved the duty of paying these 
pensions upon myself. It must be re- 
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collected also; that Kant’s whole for- 
tune, which amounted to about twenty 
thousand dollars, was the of 
his own honourable toils for nearly 
threescore Pas and that he had 
himself suffered all the hardships of 
poverty in his youth, though he never 
once ran into any man’s debt,—cir-. 
cumstances in his history, which, as 
they express how fully he must have. 
been acquainted with the value of 
money, greatly enhance the merit of 
his munificence. 

In December 1803, he became in- 
capable of signing his name. His 
sight, indeed, had for some time fail- 
ed him so much, that at dinner he 
could not find his spoon without.as- 
sistance ; and, when I happened to 
dine with him, I first cut in pieces 
whatever was on his plate, next put it 
into a spoon, and then guided his 
hand to find the spoon. But his in« 
ability to sign his name did not arise’ 
merely from blindness: the fact was, 
that, from irretention of memory, he 
could not recollect the letters which 
composed his name ; and, when they 
were repeated to him, he could not 
represent the figure of the letters in 
his imagination. At the latter end 
of November, I had remarked that 
these incapacities were rapidly grow~ 
ing upon him, and in consequence I 
prevailed on him to sign beforehand 
all the receipts, &c. which would be 
wanted at the end of the year; and, 
afterwards, on my representation, to 
prevent all disputes, he gave me a re~ 
gular legal power to sign on his be« 

alf. 

Much as Kant was now reduced, 
yet he had occasionally moods of so« 
cial hilarity. His birth-day was al- 
ways an agreeable subject to him: 
some weeks before his death, I was) 
calculating the time which it still 
wanted of that anniversary, and clreer~ 
ing him with the prospect of the re« 
joicings which would then take place: 
*¢ all your old friends,” said I, “ will 
meet together, and drink a glass of 
champagne to your health.” ‘‘ That,” 
said he, * must be done upon the 
spot :” and he was not satisfied till the 
party was actually assembled. He 
drank a glass of wine with them, and 
with great elevation of spirits cele« 
brated this birth-day which he was 
destined never to see. 

In the latter weeks of his life, how 
ever, a great ae took place in the 
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tone of his spirits. At his dinner- 
leapt of joviity ad. rege, 
eon euiait. of jovial iened. 
denptoen now a pe soe ilence. 
It disturbed him to see i 
companions conversing priva to- 
gether, whilst he hi sat like a 
mute on the with no part to per- 
form. Yet to have engaged him in 
the conversation would have been still 
more distressing ; for his hearing was 
now very imperfect ; the effort to hear 
was itself_painful to him; and his 
expressions, even when his thoughts 
were accurate enough, became nearly 
unintelligible. It is remarkable, how- 
ever, that at the very lowest point of 
his depression, when he became per- 
fectly incapable of omens with 
any rati meaning on the ordi 
affairs of life, he was still able may 
swer correctly and distinctly, in a de- 
gree that was perfectly astonishing, 
= any question of philosophy or 
science, especially of physical _ 
graphy,“ chemistry, or natural his- 
tory. He talked satisfactorily, in his 
very worst state, of the gases, and stated 
very accurately different propositions 
of Kepler’s, especially the law of the 
tary motions. And I remember 
in particular, that upon the very last 
Monday of his life, when the extre- 
- his weakness moved a circle 
of his friends to tears, and he sat 
amongst us insensible to all we could 
Texigh him, po down, or rather 
ight say collapsing into a shapeless 
heap upon his chair, deaf, blind. tor- 
pid, motionless,—even then I whis- 
pered to the others that I would en- 
that Kant should take his part 
in conversation with propriety and 
animation. This they found it diffi- 
cult to believe. Upon which I drew 
close to his ear, and put a question to 
him about the Moors of Barbary. To 
the surprise of everybody but myself, 
he immediately gave us a summary 
accountof their habits and customs ; 
and told us by the way, that in the 
word Algiers, the g ought to be pro- 
mo ag hard (as in the English word 
gear). 
During the last fortnight of Kant’s 
life, he busied rhe onder a 
way that seemed not merely purposeless 
but self-contradictory. Twenty times 
in a minute he would unloose and tie 
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his neck handkerchief—so also with a 
sort of belt — he wore about his 
dressing-gown, the moment it was 
clasped, he unclasped it with impa- 
tience, and was then equally impatient 
to have it clasped again. But no de- 
scription can convey an adequate im- 
pression of the weary restlessness with 
which from morning to night he pure 
sued these labours of eran 
and undoing—fretting that he 

not do it, fretting that he had done 
it. 

By this time he seldom knew an 
of us who were about him, but 
us all for strangers. This happened 
first with his sister, then with me, and 
finally with his servant. Such an 
alienation distressed me more than any 
other instance of his decay : though I 
knew that he had not really with- 
drawn his affection from me, yet his 
air and mode of addressing me gave 
me constantly that feeling. So much 
the more affecting was it, when the 
sanity of his perceptionsand hisremem- 
brances returned ; but these intervals 
were of slower and slower occurrence. 
In this condition, silent or babbling 
childishly, self-involved and torpidly 
abstracted, or else busy with self- 
created phantoms and delusions, what 
a contrast did he offer to that Kant 
who had once been the brilliant centre 
of the most brilliant circles for rank, 
wit, or knowledge, that Prussia afford- 
ed! A distinguished person from Ber- 
lin, who had called upon him during the 
preceding summer, was greatly shocked 
at his appearance, and said, “ This is 
not Kant that I have seen, but the 
shell of Kant!” How much more 
would he have said this, if he had seen 
him now! 

Now came February 1804, wnich 
was the last month that Kaut was des- 
tined tosee. It is remarkable that, in 
the memorandum-book which I have 
before mentioned, I found a fragment 
of an old song, (inserted by Kant, and 
dated in the summer about six months 
before the time of his death,) which 
expressed that February was the month 
in which people had the least weight 
to carry, for the obvious reason thatit 
was shorter by two and by three days 
than the others ; and the concluding 
sentiment was in a tone of fanciful 
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thos to this effect—‘ Oh, happy Fe- 
ry ! in-which man has least to bear 
—least pain, least sorrow, least self- 
!’ Even of this short month, 
however, Kant had not twelve entire 
days to bear; for it was on the 12th 
that he died ; and in fact he may be 
said to have been dying from the Ist. 
He now barely vegetated ; though 
there were still transitory gleams flash- 
ing by fits from the cubase of his an- 
cient intellect. 

On the 3d of February the springs 
of life seemed to be ceasing from their 
play, for, from this day, strictly speak- 
ing, he ate nothing more. His exist- 
ence henceforward seemed to be the 
mere prolongation of an impetus deri- 
ved.from an eighty years’ life, after the 
moving power of the mechanism was 
withdrawn. His physician visited him 
every ve at a particular hour ; and it 
was settled that I should always be 
there tomeet him. Nine days before 
his death, on paying his usual visit, 
the followin Tittle circumstance oc~ 
curred, which affected us both, by re= 
calling forcibly to our minds the inera- 
dicable courtesy and goodness of Kant’s 
nature. When the physician was an- 
nounced, I went up to Kant and said 
to him, “ Here is Dr A——.” = Kant 
rose from his chair, and, offering his 
hand to the Doctor, murmured some- 
thing in which the word ‘ posts’ was 
frequently repeated, but with an air 
as though he wished to be helped out 
with the rest of the sentence. Dr 
A——, who thought that, by posts, he 
meant the stations for relays of post- 
horses, and therefore that his mind 
was wandering, replied that all the 
horses were engaged, and begged him 
to compose himself. But Kant went 
on, with great effort to himself, and 
added—‘‘ Many posts, heavy posts— 
then much ness—then much gra- 
titude.” All this he said with apparent 


incoherence, but with great warmth, 


and increasing self- ion. I mean 
time perfectly divined what it was that 
Kant, under his cloud of imbecility, 
wished to say, and I interpreted me 4 
ingly. ‘‘ What the Professor wishes to 
say, Dr A——, is this, that, consider 
ing the manyand weighty offices which 
you fill in the city and in the univer- 
sity, it argues great hess on your 
rt to give up so much of your time to 
im,” (for Dr A—— would never take 
any fees from Kant ;) “ and that he has 
the deepest sense of this goodness.”— 
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“Right,” said Kant, earnestly,“‘right!”” 
But he still continued to stand, and 
was nearly sinking to the ground. 
Upon which I remarked to the physi- 
cian, that I was so well acquainted with 
Kant, that I was satisfied he would not 
sit down, however much he suffered 
from standing, until he knew that his 
visitors were seated. The Doctor seem- 
ed to doubt this—but Kant, who heard 
what I said, by a prodigious effort con- 
firmed my construction of his conduct, 
and spoke distinctly these words— 
** God forbid I should be sunk so 
low as to forget the offices of huma- 
nity.” 

When dinner was announced, Dr 
A-—— took his leave. Another guest 
had now arrived, and I was in hopes, 
from the animation which Kant had so 
recently a that we should to- 
day have a pleasant party, but my hopes 
were vain—Kant was more than usu< 
ally exhausted, and though he raised 
a spoon to his mouth, he swallowed 
nothing. For some time everything 
had been tasteless to him ; and I had 
endeavoured, but with little success, 
to stimulate the organs of taste b 
nutmeg, cinnamon, &c. To-day a 
failed, and I could not even prevail 
upon him to taste a biscuit, rusk, or 
anything of that sort. I had once 
heard him say that several of his 
friends, who had died of marasmus, 
had closed their illness by four or five 
days of entire freedom from pain, but 
totally without atc and then 
slumbered tranquilly away. Through 
this state I apprehended that he was 
himself now passing. 

Saturday, the 4th of February, I 
heard his guests loudly expressing 
their fears that they should never meet 
him again ; and I could not but share 
these fears myself. However, on 

Sunday the 5th, I dined at his table 
in company with his particular friend 
MrR. R. V. Kant was still present, 
but so weak that his head drooped 
upon. his knees, and he sank down 
against the right side of the chair. I 
went and arranged his pillows so as to 
raise and support his head ; and, ha- 
ving done ts, I said—‘‘ Now, my 
dear sir, you are again in right ore 
der.” Great was our astonishment 
when he answered clearly and audibly 
in the Roman military phrase—“ Yes, 
testudine et facie ;” and immediately 
after added, “ ready for the enemy, 
and in battleearray.” His powers of 
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mind were (if I may be allowed that 
expression ) smouldering away in their 
ashes ; but every now and then some 
-lambent flame, or grand emanation of 
light, shot forth to make it evident that 
the ancient fire still shumbered below. 

Monday the 6th, he was much weak- 
er-and more torpid: he spoke not a 
word, except on the occasion of my 
question about the Moors, as previous- 
ly stated, and sate with sightless eyes, 
lost in himself, and manifesting no 
sense of our presence, so that we had 
the feeling of some mighty shade or 
phantom from some forgotten century 
being seated amongst us. 

About this time, Kant had become 
much more tranquil and com > 
In the earlier periods of his illness, 
when his yet unbroken strength was 
brought into active contest with the 
first attacks of decay, he was apt to be 
peevish, and sometimes spoke roughly 
or even harshly to his servants. This, 
though very opposite to his natural 
disposition, was altogether excusable 
under the circumstances. He could 
not make himself understood : things 
were therefore brought to him con- 
tinually which he had not asked for ; 
and often it happened that what he 
really wanted he could not obtain, 
because all his efforts to name it were 
unintelligible. A violent nervous irri- 
tation, besides, affected him from the 
unsettling of the equilibrium in the 
different functions of his nature ; weak- 
ness in one organ being made more 
palpable to him by disproportionate 
strength in another. But now the 
strife was over; the whole system 
was at length undermined, and in ra- 
- and harmonious progress to disso- 
ution. And from this time forward, 
no movement of impatience, or expres 
sion of fretfulness, ever escaped him. 

I now visited him three times a- 
day ; and on 

Tuesday, Feb. 7th, going about din- 
ner-time, I found the usual party of 
friends sitting down alone; for Kant 
was in bed. This wasa new scene in 
his house, and increased our fears that 
his end was now at hand. However, 
having seen him rally so often, I would 
not run the risk of leaving him with- 
out a dinner-party for the next day ; 
and accordingly, at the customary hour 
of 1, we assembled in his house on 

Wednesday, Feb. 8th. I paid my 
respects to him as cheerfully as possi- 
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ble, and ordered dinner to be served 
up. Kant sat at the table with us; 
and, taking a spoon with a little soup 
in it, put it to his lips ; but immediate. 
ly put it down again, and retired to 
bed, from which he never rose again 
except during the few minutes when 
it was re-arranged. 

Thursday the 9th he had sunk into 
the weakness of a dying person, and 
the corpse-like appearance had alread 
taken possession of him. I visi 
him frequently through the day ; and, 
going at 10 o clock at night, I found 
him in a state of insensibility. I could 
not draw any sign from him that he 
knew me, and I left him to the care 
of his sister and his servant. 

Friday the 10th, I went to see him 
at 6 o'clock in the morning. It was 
very stormy, and a deep snow had 
fallen in the night-time. And, by the 
way, I remember that a gang of house« 
breakers had forced their way through 
the premises in order to reach Kant’s 
next neighbour, who was a gold- 
smith. As I drew near to his bed- 
side, I said, “ Good morning.” He 
returned my salutation by saying, 
** Good morning,” but in so feeble 
and faltering a voice that it was hard- 
ly articulate. I.was rejoiced to find 


him sensible, and I asked him if he’ 


knew me :—* Yes,” he replied ; and, 
stretching out his hand, touched me 
gently upon the cheek. Through the 
rest of the day, whenever I visited 
him, he seemed to have relapsed into 
a state of insensibility. 

Saturday the 11th, he lay with fixed 
and rayless eyes ; but to all appear- 
ance in perfect peace. I asked him 
again, on this day, if he knew me. 
He was speechless, but he turned his 
face towards me and made signs that 
I should kiss him. Deep emotion 
thrilled me, as I stooped down to kiss 
his pallid lips ; for I knew that in this 


_solemn act of tenderness he meant to 


express his thankfulness for our long 
friendship, and to signify his affection 
and his last farewell. I had never 
seen him confer this mark of his love 
upon anybody, except once, and that 
was a few weeks before his death, 
when he drew his sister to him and 
kissed her.—The kiss which he now 
~ to me, was the last memorial that 
e knew me. 

Whatever fluid was now offered to 

him passed the cesophagus with a rat- 
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tling sound, as often happens with 
dying people ; and there were all the 
signs of death being close at hand. 

I wished to stay with him till all 
wae over ; and, as I had been witness 
of his life, to be witness also of his 

ture ; and therefore I never quit- 
him except when I was called off 
for a few minutes to attend some pri- 
vate business. The whole of this night 
I spent at his bed-side. Though he 
isd qeabed the day in a state of in- 
omy: yet in the evening he made 
intelligible signs that he wished to 
have his bed put in order; he was 
therefore lifted out in our arms, and 
the bedclothes and pillows being has- 
tily arranged, he was carried back 
in. He did not sleep ; and a spoon- 
ful of liquid, which was sometimes 
put to his lips, he usually pushed 
aside ; but about one o'clock in the 
night he himself made a motion to- 
wards the spoon, from which I col- 
lected that he was thirsty ; and I gave 
him a small quantity of wine and wa- 
ter uniel ; but the muscles of his 
mouth had not strength enough to 
retain it, so that to prevent its flowing 
back he raised his hand to his lips, 
until with a rattling sound it was 
swallowed. He seemed to wish for 
more ; and I continued to give him 
more, until he said in a way that I 
was just able to understand—* It is 
enough.” And these were his last 
words, At intervals he pushed away 
the bedclothes, and exposed his per- 
son ; I constantly restored the clothes 
to their situation, and on one of these 
occasions I found that the whole body 
and extremities were already growing 
cold, and the pulse intermitting. 

At a quarter after three o'clock on 
Sunday morning, February 12, Kant 
stretched himself out as if taking a po- 
sition for his final act, and settled into 
the precise posture which he preser- 
ved to the moment of death. The 
pulse was now no longer perceptible 
to the touch in his hands, feet, or 
neck. I tried every part where a pulse 
beats, and found none anywhere but 
in the left hip, where it beat with 
violence, but often intermitted. 

About ten o’clock in the forenoon, 
he suffered a remarkable change ; his 
eye was rigid, and his face and lips 
became discoloured by a cadaverous 
allor. Still, such was the effect of 

§ previous habits, that no trace ap- 
peared of the cold sweat which na- 
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turally accompanies the last mortal 
agony. 

It was near eleven o'clock, when. 
the moment of dissolution approach- 
ed. His sister was standing at the 
foot of the bed, his sister’s son at the 
head. I, for the purpose of still ob- 
rng ty Sg fluctuations of the pulse 
in his hip, was kneeling at the bed- 
side ; and I called his servant to come 
and witness the death of his good mas- 
ter. Now began the last agony, if to 
him it could be called an agony, where 
there seemed to be no struggle. And 
precisely at this moment, his distin- 
guished friend, Mr R. R. V., whom I 
had summoned by a messenger, en- 
tered the room. First of all, the breath 
grew feebler ; then it missed its regu- 

rity of return ; then it wholly inter- 
mitted, and the upper lip was slightly 
convulsed ; after this there followed 
one slight respiration or sigh; and 
after that no more ; but the pulse still 
beat for a few seconds—slower and 
fainter, till it ceased altogether ; the 
mechanism stopped ; the last motion 
was at an end; and exactly at that 
moment the clock struck eleven. 





Soon after his death the head of 
Kant was shaved ; and, under the di- 
rection of Professor Knorr, a plaster 


_cast was taken, not a masque merely, 


but a cast of the whole head, designed 
(I believe) to enrich the craniological 
collection of Dr Gall. 

The corpse being laid out and pro- 
perly attired, immense numbers of 
people of every rank, from the highest 
to the lowest, flocked to see it. yy e 
body was anxious to make use of the 
last opportunity he-would have for 
entitling himself to say—‘“‘ I too have 
seen Kant.” This went on for many 
days—during which, from morning 
to night, the house was thronged with 
the public. Great was the astonish- 
ment of all people at the meagreness 
of Kant’s appearance ; and it was uni- 
versally agreed that a corpse so wasted 
and fleshless had never been beheld. 
His head rested upon the samecushion, 
on which once the gentlemen of the 
university had presented an address 
to him ; and I thought that I could not 
apply it to a more honourable purpose 
than by placing it in the coffin, as the 
final pillow of that immortal head. 

Vere the style and mode of his fu- 
neral, Kant had expressed his wishes 
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in earlier years in a separate memo- 


randum. He there desired that it 
should take place early in the morn- 
ing, with as little noise and disturb- 
ance as possible, and attended only by 
a few of his most intimate friends. 
aeeaing to meet with this memo- 
randum, whilst I be Pom. st at his 
request in arranging hi rs, I very 
frankly gave him ime aeiaton that 
such an injunction would lay me, as 
the executor of his will, under great 
embarrassments ; for that circum- 
stances might very probably arise un- 
der which it would be next to impos- 
sible to carry it into effect. Upon 
this, Kant tore the paper, and left the 
whole to my own Seuethe. The 
truth was, I foresaw that the students 
of the University would never allow 
themselves to be robbed of this occa- 
sion for expressing their veneration 
by a public funeral. The event show- 
ed that I was right; for a funeral 
such as Kant’s, one so solemn and 
so magnificent, the city of Kénigsberg 
has never witnessed before or since. 
The public journals, and separate ac- 
counts in pamphlets, &c., have given 
so minute an account of its details, 
that I shall here notice only the heads 
of the ceremony. 
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On the 28th of February, at two 
o'clock in the afternoon, all the dig. 
nitaries of church and state, not o} 
those resident in KGnigsberg, but from 
the remotest parts of Prussia, assem« 
bled in the church of the Castle, 
Hence they were escorted by the whole 
body of the University, splendidly 
dressed for the occasion, and by 
military officers of rank, with whom 
Kant had always been a great fa. 
vourite, to the house of the deceased 
Professor ; from which the corpse was 
carried Rad torch-light, the bells of 
every church in Konig: tolli 
to the Cathedral, whieh wee tit 
by innumerable wax-lights. A never. 
ending train, of many thousand per. 
sons, followed it on foot. In the Ca. 
thedral, after the usual burial rites, 
accompanied with every possible ex. 
pression of national veneration to the 
deceased, there was a grand musical 
service, most admirably performed, at 
the close of which Kant’s mortal re- 
mains were lowered into the academic 
vault, where he now rests among the 
ancient patriarchs of the University. 
PEACE BE TO HIS DUST, AND EVERs 
LASTING HONOUR! 





PERSIA. 


THE commencement of war between 
Persia and Russia, at a moment when 
Europe enjoys profound peace in al- 
most every quarter, from the frozen 
ocean to the shores of the Mediterrane- 
an, may excite an interest which such 
an occurrence could not have produced 
in any other state of things; and as 
many intelligent persons who may be 

irous to know something of the con- 
nexion of Persia with Russia and with 
England, as well as of the circum- 
stances which bring her into collision 
with the one, and intimate alliance 
with the other, may not know where 
to seek for the information they re- 
quire, or may not care to take the 
trouble of collecting it, perhaps a short 
sketch of the political relations of that 
ancient empire with modern Europe, 
may not be uninteresting, and may 
serve to direct the attention of some 
who have not yet taken any very lively 
concern in the bere of Asia, to the 
consideration of important matters re- 
lating to the state of affairs in a pors 





tion of that quarter of the globe, which, 
next to our own possessions, is entitled 
to demand from us the most serious 
and vigilant attention. 

I shall not detain you by tracing the 
antiquated treaties and engagements 
which subsisted between the govern- 
ment of Persia and various Eu 
States some centuries ago, for these 
were merely commercial, and never 
brought her within the sphere of Eu- 
ropean politics ; but I will proceed at 
once to the commencement of the mo- 
dern intercourse of Persia with Europe, 
which has given her an intimate con- 
nexion with more than one of our go- 
vernments, and has made her policy @ 
matter of serious importance to the two 
most powerful nations in the world. 

The exertions which were made by 
Peter the First, to extend the commerce 
and influence of Russia in the East, 
first brought that power in immediate 
contact with Persia. 

In pursuance of his favouritescheme, 
to open a trade with India, he sought 
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rtunity to mix in the af- 
faire of the soaereonial nations. In 
1717, Prince Alexander Bekewick was 
sent on an embassy to the Khan of 
Khiva, and at the same time directed 
to seize the gold mines which were 
supposed to be in that country, for 
which purpose he was provided with 
a military force. This expedition, 
however, completely failed, and the 
Prince and his men were cut to pieces. 

In 1719, the descent of a body of 
Lesgees from the Caucasus, on the 
Province of Sheerwan, where they put 
to death all the. merchants, amongst 
whom were 300. Russians ; the inabi- 
lity of Shah Sooltan Hoossein (who 
was then besieged in his capital by the 
Afghans, ) to punish the offenders ; and 
the repeated embassies sent to the 
court of Persia to implore the aid of 
Russia,—afforded Peter an opportunity 
to establish himself in the countries 
lying to the south of the Caucasus. 

In 1722, he fitted out a formidable 
expedition at Astrachan, consisting of 
above 100,000 fighting men, ostensibly 
for the purpose of punishing the Les- 
gees, and entered the. Persian territo- 
ries, with professions of entire friend- 
ship for the Shah. In August of the 
same year, he took possession of the 
fortress of Derbend, the gate of the 
Persian provinces on the shores of the 
Caspian sea, and besieged Badkoo, a 

rt of the first consequence. He in- 

uced the Persian Fnvoy, then in his 
camp, to sign a treaty, by which Per- 
sia ceded to Russia the provinces of 
Gilan, Mazanderan, and Astrabad, 
with the town of Shamakhoo, as soon 
as it should be recovered from the 
Turks, who then held it. 

On his return to Astrachan in the 
same year, he sent troops to occupy 
Gilan, and ordered the siege of Bad- 
koo to be prosecuted with increased 
activity. The fall of this place, and 
the cessions made to him by the treaty 
of Ismael Beg, gave to Russia the 
whole coast of the Caspian, which be- 
longed to Persia, and which it was an 
object of Peter’s ambition to possess. 

Shah Tamasp, however, refused to 
ratify the treaty, and sent a force 
against the Russians, which, if it was 
unable to recover from them the places 
already occupied, prevented them from 
pursuing their advantages. 

In 1727, Catherine the First conclud- 
ed a treaty with the Porte at Constan- 
tinople, to which Persia does not seem 


ersia. 


to have been a party, but which fixed 
the boundaries of Russia, Turkey, and 
Persia, with the test precision, and 
gave to Russia all that had been ceded 
to her by the unratified treaty of Peter. 
In a few years afterwards, however, 
Mazanderan and Astrabad were re- 
stored to Persia, by a treaty concluded 
at Resht in Gilan. 

This treaty was renewed in 1735, 
with Nadir Shah, who now began 
openly to assume the sovereign power 
in Persia, and who cultivated, by every 
means in his power, a under- 
standing with Russia, while he was 
engaged in expelling the Turks from 
their conquests in Persia. 

Georgia, with the other provinces 
south of the Caucasus, now in pos- 
session of Russia, had for a series of 
years been dependent on the crown of 
Persia ; but the Wallee, (as the Prince 
of com was styled) and the other 
chiefs, had availed themselves of the 
opportunities offered by the dissen- 
sions which weakened the empire of 
the Shahs, to rejoice in a temporary 
independence, which they never had 
strength enough to maintain. 

In the reign of the last Princes of 
the Suffoveeah dynasty, the northern 
and western parts of Persia had been 
overrun by the Turks as far as Ha- 
madan and Ardebil, and the Wallees 
of Georgia, with the chiefs of the 
neighbouring provinces, had submitted 
to the Ottoman Porte. Nadir Shah 
rose to retrieve the character of his 
country, and redeem her lost territory. 
By a succession of victories, interrupt- 
Ps by only one defeat, he drove the 
Turks from all the ancient northern 
possessions of the Suffoveeah Kings, in 
which were included Georgia, Ime- 
retia, Mingrelia, Sheerwan, Shekkee, 
Ganja, and Erivan. The places be- 
longing to Persia, on the shores of the 
Caspian, which had been so treacher- 
ously seized by the Czar, were recover- 
ed ; and all her original dependencies 
on the side of the Caucasus once more 
acknowledged her authority. 

The ancient family of the Wallees 
of Georgia was raised to the depend- 
ent throne of that country, and Nadir, 
by dividing it into two kingdoms, 
weakened the power of its princes, and 
was enabled to reward the services of 
Heraclius, who had accompanied him 
to India, with one of the crowns. The 
other was given to his father, ‘Tama~ 
ras, the representative of the family. 
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After the death of Nadir Shah, Per- 
sia continued for many years to be torn 
by contending factions ; and the Kings 
of Georgia, harassed by continued at- 
tacks from the mountaineers, whom 
they were unable to control, made a 
simultaneous application to Russia for 
assistancey which was granted. This 
occurred about 1752, and may be con- 
sidered the first step towards the sepa- 
ration of Gecrgia from Persia ; for 
Russia from this time forward pressed 
with persevering activity her inter- 
course with these Persian dependen- 
cies. 

About eight years after this occur- 
rence, Heraclius drove his father Tam- 
ras from his kingdom, and united it to 
his own. In 1768, he was called upon 
by Russia to co-operate with General 
Todleven, who invaded Turkey from 
the side of Imeretia, and whom the 
Wallee joined with a considerable 
force. But he had not yet openly cast 
off his allegiance to Persia, nor had 
any formal engagements been con- 
tracted between him and the Russian 
government. Russia had, however, 
manifested her readiness to connect 
herself with Georgia, and the Princes 
of that country took advantage of the 
troubles, which engaged KerreemK han 
in the heart of his kingdom, to prepare 
the way for a safe renunciation of their 
connexion with Persia by a more inti- 
mate intercourse with the Court of St 
Petersburgh. 

In 1781, a treaty with the Oss, or 
Ossetinians, a pagan tribe of the Cau- 
casus, who commanded the defiles 
leading into Georgia, opened to Rus- 
sia the passes to that country ; and 
two years afterwards a treaty was con- 
cluded at Georgiefsk, between the 
Wallee and the Empress Catherine 
II., by which the former recognised 
the paramount sovereignty of Russia, 
for himself and his heirs, and the lat- 
ter engaged to afford protection not 
only to the Wallee’s present posses- 
sions, but fo any he might hereafter 
acquire, and to guarantee the kingdom 
to his heirs for ever. 

In 1785, General Paul Potemkin 
carried to Teflis the ratification of this 
treaty, and constructed a causeway 
across the Caucasus. A pension of 
60,000 silver roubles annually was 
granted to the King of Khartlee, (the 
Wallee of Georgia,) to maintain an 
army, and to detray such expenses as 


he may be called upon to make under 


the orders of the Russian command. 
ant. 

Georgia had therefore become a de. 
pendency of Russia, and had been re« 
ceived by that power undér its protec. 
tion, without any regard to the alle. 
giance due by the Wallees to the so« 
vereigns of Persia. 

The policy of Russia at this time is 
nowhere more remarkably exposed, 
than in the instructions given to Field. 
marshal Prince Potemkin and to Ge- 
neral Goodovich, in which the former 
receives unlimited authority to accept 
the submission of any nations that 
may desire to become subject to Rus. 
sia ; and the latter is informed, that 
the Khans of Baédkoo and Derbend 
may be admitted vassals of the Ems 
press. Yet both these places were 
dependencies of Persia, and their go« 
vernors had no more right to transfer 
their allegiance than have the de« 
pendent chiefs of any other power. 

After the death of Kerreem Khan, 
a protracted contest was carried on by 
the numerous competitors for the va« 
cant throne ; and it was not until Aga 
Mahommed Khan had triumphed over 
all his antagonists, and cut off the last 
hopes of the royal family of the Zunds, 
by the defeat and capture of the chi« 
valrous Lootf Allee Khan, that he 
found leisure to turn his attention to 
Georgia, and to punish the revolt of 
his vassal. 

In 1795, he assembled a considera« 
ble army at Tehran, and moving ra 
pidly into Georgia, defeated Hera~ 
clius near Teflis, and entered that city 
before General Goodovich, who com« 
manded the Russian troops in the line 
ne the Caucasus, could arrive to oppose 

im. 

His desire to intimidate the Geor- 
gians, by making a fearful example of 
their capital, induced him to abandon 
it to the rapine of his soldiers ; while 
the religious enthusiasm he had ex- 
cited in his army, and the natural fe- 
rocity of his troops, prepared them to 
take ample advantage of the licence he. 
had given. 

The Empress Catherine II., shocked 
and irritated by the vengeance which 
had fallen on Georgia in consequence 
of its having transferred its allegiance 
to Russia, immediately declared war 
against Persia; and in the following 
year, Count Valerian Zuboff, with a 
large force, marched upon Derbend 
early in the summer—took that fortress 
14 
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by assault, and received the submis- 
~ sion of Badkoo, Koobba, and Sheerwan, 


whose governors he changed. In the 
autumn, he renewed his operations— 
wintered in Moghan—and_ had taken 
Anzelee, Lankeran, Ganja, and the 
island of Saree, when Paul ascended 
the throne of Russia, and recalled the 


army. 

ve Mahommed Khan was at this 
time employed in Khorassan, and on 
hearing of Zuboff’s successes, hastily 
returned to oppose him ; but before 
he could reach the scene of action, the 
Russians had already abandoned al. 
most all their conquests.* 

Ibrahim Khulleel Khan, the chief 
of Karabaugh, had hitherto succeed- 
ed in holding the fort of Sheesha 
against Aga Mahommed Khan ; but 
the inhabitants, wearied by the con- 
tinued systematic plunder of their 
country from year to year, at length 
rose against theis.chief, and compelling 
him to fly to Daghestan, delivered up 
Sheesha into the hands of the Shah, 
who was advancing with a powerful 
army to invade Georgia. 

He had only been a few days at 
Sheesha, when he was murdered by 
some of his menial domestics whom 
he had threatened to put to death ; 
and the present Shah, who succeeded 
him, was too much occupied in con- 
solidating his power, and establishing 
his authority, to be able to pursue the 
bold policy of his predecessor. 

In the year 1798, Heraclius died, in 
the 84th year of his age and 52d of 
his reign, and left his crown to his 
son, Goorgeen Khan. 

The short reign of Goorgeen was 
disturbed by the rebellion of his bro- 
ther Alexander, who, with an army of 
Lesgees, endeavoured to possess him- 
self of the kingdom. He was, how- 
ever, defeated and,forced to fly ; but 
the mountaineers continued their de- 
predations from time to time, and 
Alexander repeatedly renewed his at- 
tempts, till at length, after a series of 
romantic adventures, he effected his 
escape through Turkey into Persia. 
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. Inthe year 1800, the Emperor Paul, 
with a view, as was said, to compose 
the differences which had arisen in the 
country, incorporated Georgia with 
the Russian empire, and in the year 
following Goorgeen died, and Paul was 

ut to death. ‘he Emperor Alexan< 

er, on his accession to the throne, 
confirmed this act of his father, and 
in 1803 sent General Seeseeanoff as 
Governor-General and Commanders 
in-Chief into Georgia. In the simé 
year, Mingrelia submitted. In 1804, 
Seeseeanoff took Ganja, and having 
been invited by Mahommed Khan 
Kajar, then governor of Erivan, to 
advance on that place, under a pro- 
mise that it should be delivered up to 
him, he had proceeded as fat as the 
Three Churches, when he encounter- 
ed the Persian army advancing to op- 
pose him. 

An action was fought in the vici- 
nity of the Churches, in which the 
Persians were defeated and forced to 
retire. Seeseeanoff then invested Eri- 
van, which Mahommed Khan now 
refused to surrender ; but the Russian 
general was obliged to raise the siege 
and make a hurried retreat, in conse- 
quence of the want of provisions—the 
continual annoyance to which he was 
subjected from the desultory attacks 
of the Persiaris—and the increasing 
sickness of his troops. 

This action was the first in which 
the Russian and Persian armies had 
come in contact in a general action, 
and it commenced the wat between 
those countries for the possession of 
Georgia. 

In 1805, Karabaugh voluntarily 
submitted to Russia, and in the fol- 
lowing year Seeseeanoff was assassina- 
ted at Badkoo. 

The war which was tlius begun was 
continued with various success till the 
year 1814, but Russia added little to 
her territorial acquisitions after the 
death of her first Governor-General. 

The connexion of England with 
Persia may be said to have commen- 
ced with the mission of General Sir 





_" The recall of the army under Zuboff, which was effected by separate instruc- 
tions to the commander of each corps, without the transmission of any orders on 
the subject to the Count, was one of those acts, dictated by personal spleen, in 
which Paul indulged on his succession to the throne, and cannot be considered an 
abandonment of the policy which had hitherto led Russia to seek the extension of 


her limits on the side of Persia. 


It may be added, that no act of Paul can be regarded as belonging to the gene- 
ral policy of the nation over witich he ruled. 
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John Malcolm to Tehran, in 1800 ; 
and the first fruits of the alliance were 
the commercial and political treaties 
concluded by him in 1801. The latter 
engaged Persia to attack the Afghans, 
who then threatened our sions 
in India, and to exclude the French 
from the Gulf of Persia. 

In 1805, the Shah, finding himself 
unable to cope with Russia, addressed 
a letter to Napoleon, then in the ze- 
nith of his glory, requesting his as- 
sistance, and desiring to form an al- 
liance with France. 

So little was at that time known of 
Persia in Europe, that the court of 
Paris were even ignorant whether the 
person who had addressed those let- 
ters was really entitled to the rank he 
assumed, and M. Jaubert was sent to 
Tehran to ascertain the condition of 
the country, and the state of affairs in 
that quarter. 

On the return of M. Jaubert to 
Europe, in 1806, Meerza Reza was 
sent by the Persian government on an 
embassy to Napoleon, whom he ac- 
companied to Tilsit, and with whom 
he concluded a treaty, which was ra- 
tified by the Emperor at Finkenstein, 
in May 1807. 

In the same year, Mahommed 
Nebbee Khan was sent on a mission 
to the British Government in India, 
to claim our assistance against Russia ; 
but this mission was unsuceessful, and 
Persia, losing all hope of support from 
her old ally, had no alternative but to 
throw herself into the arms of France. 

The possessions of Great Britain in 
India had become so important, that 
it was believed her power in Europe 
might be affeeted by an attack on her 

Eastern dominions ; and Napoleon, 
therefore, turning his attention to 
Asia, gladly seized the opportunit 
which was afforded him to establis 
a eonnexion with Persia, which he 
justly considered a necessary prepara- 
. step to his projected invasion of 

n 1a. 

General Gardanne was charged with 
@ mission from the French Emperor 
to the court of the Shah, and the 
failure of the application which had 
been made to India for assistanco— 
the readiness with which the French 
had entered on the alliance, and the 
ene which were made by the 

rench ambassador,—combined to se- 
cure to him a distinguished recep- 
tion. 
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The success which attended the 
mission of General Gardanne, forced 
the British government, here and in 
India, to take measures to counteract 
the views of France; and from the 
commencement of this competition be- 
tween France and England for ascen- 
dency in the councils of Persia, ma 
be dated her political connexion wi 
Europe. 

From this time forward Persia be- 
came inseparably connected with Eu- 
ropean policy ; and though the circum- 
stances which first caused her to be 
involved in it have ceased to exist, 
others have arisen which must con- 
tinue to operate as powerfully, and 
ee, much more steadily, to draw 

er more and more within the range 
of the calculations of our leading cabi- 
nets. It is vain to attempt to confine 
her influence to Asia. The line has 
been passed which separates her from 
Europe ; and as long as Britain retains 
India, and Russia her present military 
force, so long must the integrity of the 
Persian dominions be an object of vital 
importance to the one, and a weighty 
impediment to the full exercise of the 
power of the other. 

The favourable reception of the 
mission of Sir Harford Jones, in 1808, 
and the consequent expulsion of the 
French agents from Persia, while she 
was still engaged in a war with Rus- 
sia, put an end for the time to all 
competition for the friendship of the 
Shah, and laid the foundation of an 
alliance between the crowns of Great 
Britain and Persia, which was con- 
firmed by a preliminary treaty. 

Those who may remember the oc- 
eurrences of this period, and attended 
to Asiatic affairs, will recollect the 
anxiety with which the progress of 
our relations with Persia was watched, 
and the sacrifices which were made to 
improve them. Simultaneous mis- 
sions, of great splendour, were sent to 
the court of Persia from England and 
India, no expense was spared, and ne 
excrtion considered too great to seeure 
her alliance. 

In 1811, Sir Harford Jones return- 
ed to England, and the Persian ame 
bassador, who had been sent to F.on- 
don with the ratification of the preli- 
minary treaty, returned to Persia, ac- 

companied by Sir Gore Ouseley in 
quality of Ambassador Extraordinary 
from the King of England. 'The sub- 
sidy payable to Persia, which had been 
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fixed. by Sir H. Jones on a smaller 
scale, was raised to 200,000 tomans 
annually. A definitive treaty was 
concluded on the basis of the prelimi. 
nary engagements entered into by Sir 
1. Jones, and immense presents were 
lavished on the Shah and his courtiers, 
to keep alive the friendly feeling which 
had nappily been excited towards 
Engla 

In the meantime, the memorable 
war between France and Russia, which 
terminated in the signal discomfiture 
ef Napoleon, had commenced, and the 
amicable relations which had in con- 
sequence been established between 
Great Britain and Russia led our go- 
vernmentto undertake the mediation of 
peace between that power and Persia. 

In 1814, by the mediation of the 
British Ambassador, a treaty of peace 
was concluded at Goolistan, in Kara- 
baugh, by which Persia added to 
Russia all her acquisitions south of 
the Caucasus, and engaged to main- 
tain no navy in the Caspian; while 
Russia became bound to aid the heir 
to the crown of Persia against all com- 
petitors for the throne. 

Sir Gore Ouseley returned home in 
1814, leaving Mr Morier in quality of 
Minister Plenipotentiary at the Per- 
sian Court ; and in the same year Mr 
Ellis was sent on a special mission to 
modify the definitive treaty conclu- 
ded by Sir Gore Ouseley. 

The amended treaty concluded by 
Messrs Morier and Ellis is that which 
is now in force, and which defines the 
nature of our relations with the Per- 
sian government. 

Great Britain is by this document 
bound to pay to Persia a subsidy of 
200,000 tomans annually ; to maintain 
troops in the event of her being at- 
tacked by any power at war with Eng- 
land ; and should she be attacked by 
any nation at peace with England, we 
engage to use our mediation towards 
an amicable adjustment of their dif- 
ferences ; but should it fail, to pay a 
subsidy, as above mentioned. 

Persia, on her side, engages to ob- 
struct any power seeking to pass 
through her country for the purpose 
of invading India. ‘The treaty is 
therefore exclusively defensive, as in- 
deed it is declared to be in the docu- 
ment itself. 

Hitherto England and Russia had 
not come in contact at the Court of 
Persia ; but at the time of concluding 
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the treaty of Goolistan, a hope had 
been held out, that through the good 
offices of England some of the coun- 
tries which had been ceded by the 
Shah, might be restored to him by the 
Emperor Alexander. An Embassy 
was therefore sent to St Petersburgh 
with the ratified treaty, and with in- 
structions to press the Russian go- 
vernment to admit the good offices cf 
England, and to fulfil the hopes of re- 
trocession which had been raised by 
the Russian Plenipotentiary and the 
British Ambassador. 

All the good offices of Lord Cath- 
cart, then Ambassador at St Peters- 
burgh, and all the solicitations of the 
Persian Embassy, were unable to pro- 
cure from the Emperor the retroces- 
sion of one foot of ground, and all that 
could be aecomplished was to obtain 
a promise that General Yermoloff, 
then appointed Ambassador to Persia 
and Governor-general of Georgia, 
would discuss the matter with the Per- 
sian ministers on his arrival at Tehran. 

When General Yermoloff, with a 
splendid suite, came to Persia, he 
would restore nothing ; and thus all 
the acquisitions of Russia were per- 
manently confirmed to her. An in- 
sidious proposition, made by Russia to 
supply officers to discipline the Persian 
army, was rejected, and the Chargé- 
d’affaires, whom the General left in 
Persia, was directed by the Shah to 
station himself at the Court of Abbas 
Meerza. 

In the meantime, our Minister Ple- 
nipotentiary had been recalled, and 
Mr Willock, who was appointed 
British Chargé-d’affaires, was left to 
maintain the interests of his govern- 
ment, in opposition to the splendid 
mission of Russia, backed by all the 
weight of the chief authority in Geor- 
gia, and the command of an army of 
40,000 men. 

In the war between Persia and Rus- 
sia, nothing had occurred to induce 
the former to hope that she could hold 
her ground in the field against so 

werful an antagonist, and though 
oe troops had on several occasions dis- 
played considerable valour, and shown 
that they had profited by the discipline 
they had received from French and 
British officers, yet the rapid loss of 
so many valuable provinces, and the 
failure of every attempt to make any 
permanent impression on the Russian 
power in Georgia, had taught her the 
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necessity of conciliating as an ally, a 
nation which she had found herself 
unable to withstand as an enemy. 

Yet had the Persian armies been 
led by a skilful general, and had even 
an ordinary share of energy been put 
forth by the government during the 
latter years of the war, (when Russia 
was struggling for her existence with 
the armies of France in the heart of 
her dominions,) it cannot be doubted 
that she might have redeemed some 
of her original possessions. But the 
Prince Royal, who commanded in the 
field, was a very young man; and a 
total want of efficient energy and of 
enterprise in her councils, was the ne= 
cessary consequence of thestruggles for 
personal aggrandizement which were 
unceasingly carried on by the mem- 
bers of her government. This oppor- 
tunity was lost ; and when Russia had 
risen emboldened by her successful 
opposition to the most powerful ene- 
my the world could have sent against 
her, and strong, not only to repel ag- 
gression, but to pursue her conquests, 
it became necessary for the Shah to 
accede to any terms which she might 
be inclined to offer him. 

Under these circumstances, it was 
obvious that Persia was not likely 
again to seek a war with a power, who, 
under the most unfavourable circum- 
stances, had been able to seige and 
keep ession of her most fertile and 
valuable provinces, and that though 
we might have something to fear from 
her too ready and obsequious acqui- 
escence in the views of Russia, there 
was nothing to dread from her desire 
to renew a contest in which she had 
already suffered so severely. 

Russia seemed to have adopted this 
opinion, and to haye made it her po- 
licy to push herself by imperceptible 
advances into the exercise of an habi- 
tual influence over the councils of the 
Prince Royal, trusting that her aid 
might be necessary to establish him on 
the throne; and that in this event, 
she would be left in the uncontrolled 
exercise of an absolute authority in 
his government. 

But the treaty of Goolistan had not 
defined the line of frontier so distinct- 
ly as to leave no room for cavil and 
deatbe, and the appointment of Com- 
missioners to effect the final demarca- 
tion was delayed on various pretexts, 
till the fresh impressions of what was 
really meant by the less definite terms 
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of the Treaty, had become faintand ims 
rig? _When Commissioners, there« 
ore, were at length appointed, num- 
berless disputes arose, and the Go- 
vernment of Georgia pressed their 
claims to insignificant patches of land, 
as urgently as if the existence of their 
national power had depended on their 
possession. 

These disputes gave rise to angry 
discussions, conducted on the one side 
with the bitterness of wounded pride ; 
and, on the other, with the insolence 
of conscious power. Various lines of 
frontier were successively proposed by 
one party, and rejected by the other. 
Commissioners met and parted, with- 
out having advanced one step towards 
the adjustment of the points in dis- 
pute; and agents were sent by the 
Prince Royal to Teflis, and instruc. 
tions transmitted to the Russian 
Chargé-d’affaires at Tabreez, without 
any progress being made towards the 
accomplishment of this object. 

4t length all appeared to be ar- 
ranged, and a proposal made by the 
Russian Chargé-d’affaires was accepted 
by the Prince Royal, who was char 
ged with the affairs of the frontier. 
But the Russian agent had exceeded 
his instructions, and General Yermo~ 
loff refused to ratify the engagements 
which M. Mozarovich had contracted. 

Again all cause of difference was 
supposed to have been removed, and 
a formal engagement was entered into 
by an agent of the Prince Royal at 
Teflis ; but this the Shah refused to 
sanction. 

In the summer of 1825, M. Moza- 
rovitch came to the Shah’s camp, for 
the purpose of endeavouring to obtain 
his Majesty’s ratification of the terms 
agreed upon between Futteh Allee 
Khan and General Yermoloff at Te- 
flis ; but his Majesty distinctly re- 
fused his consent to the arrangement. 
In the autumn of the same year, M. 
Mozarovitch left Persia; and the go- 
vernment of Georgia, acting on what 
they called the Treaty of Futteh Al- 
lee Khan, which they had previously 
endeavoured in vain to induce the 
Shah to ratify, occupied with a mili- 
tary force the lands which would have 
become theirs, had this treaty taken 
effect. 

One of these portions of land was 
an uninhabited stripe called Gokcheh, 
which borders on the lake of Gokcheh 
or Sevan, and which had been in the 
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undisputed possession of Persia, ever 


since the conclusion of the peace. 
Russian piquets had been placed there 
some years before, to prevent the de- 
sertion of their wandering tribes who 

tured their flocks in summer in its 
vicinity, and in winter had been re- 
gularly withdrawn. To the remon- 
strance of the Prince Royal against 
the military occupation of this part of 
the Persian territory, General Y ermo- 
loff had replied, by admitting the jus- 
tice of the Prince’s remarks, but ex- 
cused himself, on oe that the 
measure he had adopted was mutual- 
ly advantageous, and concluded by 
offering to withdraw the detachment, 
if his Royal Highness should conti- 
nue to think it necessary. 

Yet, after all this, Russia, on the 
strength of an unratified engagement, 
concluded by the agent of a deputed 
authority, takes permanent possession 
of this very piece of ground, and re- 
tains it in the face of every remon- 
strance which reason and justice could 
suggest. 

As soon as the occupation of Gok- 
cheh was known to the Court of T’eh- 
ran, a respectable envoy was sent to 
Teflis, to remonstrate against the mea- 
sure, and to propose that the Russian 
detachment should be withdrawn, at 
least until time should be given for 
an appeal to the justice of the Em- 
peror. But this, too, was refused— 
and in answer to the letters which the 
Shah had written to the Governor- 
General of Georgia, he was informed 
that Gokcheh would be given up by 
Russia, if the lands of Kapan were 
immediately evacuated by Persia. 

These lands of Kapan had been, 
from the conclusion of the peace, in 
possession of Persia; but within a 
few years a claim, supported by some 
weighty arguments, had been set up 
by Russia, and it remained one of 
those points which it would have been 
the duty of commissioners to decide 
upon. The claims of Persia were, at 
least, as well supported as those of 
Russia ; and some of the Russian 
official maps had marked Kapan as 
belonging to Persia. It was, there- 
fore, an obvious injustice to seize an 
undisputed possession of Persia, and 
demand, as the price of its evacuation, 
the abandonment of claims, which 
were probably just, to another portion 
of territory. 

At this time the death of the Em- 
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ror Alexander was announced, and 
the confusion which was caused by 
the annunciation of Constantine as his 
successor, and the subsequent abdica- 
tion of the throne in favour of Ni 
cholas, suspended the discussions. 

As soon as the power of Nicholas 
was known to be established, Persia 
prepared to send an embassy to St 
Petersburgh, to congratulate the new 
Emperor on his succession, and to 
conclude with him the definitive set- 
tlement of the frontier. But before 
arrangements could be made to this 
effect, it was announced that Prince 
Menchikoff was on his way to the 
Court of Persia, to intimate the suc- 
cession of Nicholas to the throne, and 
to remove the causes of difference 
which had arisen between the govern- 
ments of Persia and Georgia. 

The Court of Tehran had n 
to believe that Russia was firm in her 
purpose to act with a total disregard 
to justice, and to consider only her 
own convenience and advantage in the 
settlement of the frontier. All its re- 
cent representations had been treated 
with neglect, or replied to in an arro- 
gant and insulting tone by the govern- 
ment of Georgia. Opprobrious terms 
had been applied, it was said, to the 
Prince Royal, in letters to his ser- 
vants, and everything seemed to indi- 
cate 2 determination on the part of 
General Yermoloff, if not of the Em- 
peror, to drive Persia to extremity. 

At the sane time it was whispered 
that the tranquillity of the Russian 
Empire had been disturbed, that a 
civil war was carried on in St Peters- 
burgh, and that the tribes of the Cau- 
casus were already in arms to assert 
their independence. 

It was known that the misrule of 
the Russian authorities in Georgia, 
and their wanton interference with 
the religious prejudices of their Ma- 
homedan subjects, had produced a 
feeling of serious discontent. Pro- 
posals had even been made to Persia 
by the heads of the tribes, and chiefs 
of districts, to co-operate with her in 
a war against Russia. Letters had 
been written by the Mahomedan po- 
pulation of all the Russian provinces 
bordering on Persia, to the head of 
their religion, imploring his interfer- 
ence in their behalf ; and he had come 
from the sanctuary of Kerbelace, ex- 
pressly to urge the Shah to take up 
arms in defence of his insulted religion. 
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The whole ecclesiastics of Persia join- 

ed their leader, and the mosques were 

filled with persons of all classes, lend- 

ing a willing ear to the inflammatory 

orations of their Moollahs, while the 

Shah was threatened with the curses 

of the faithful, and even with everlast- 

ing perdition, if he failed to take up 

arms in the holy cause. 

In the midst of this ferment, Prince 
Menchikoff arrived in the royal camp. 
He was treated with honour, and even 
with distinction, and a calm and tem- 
perate negotiation was opened, with 
a sincere desire on the part of the 
Shah to see it terminate in an amicable 
adjustment of all the matters in dis- 
pute. Sanguine hopes were enter- 
tained that everything would be sa- 
tisfactorily arranged ; and if there were 
some, who, for private ends, wished 
to hurry Persia into a war, there were 
many of the most influential of her 
councillors who anxiously desired to 
avoid it. The King himself was of 
this number ; and though he had been 
induced to give asolemn pledge to the 
Moollahs that if Gokcheh was not 
restored, he would agree to make war 
upon Russia, because he would then 
be justified in doing so, still this 
pl ge,—which had been exacted from 

im by the influence of the Moollahs 
on his inability to withstand their de- 
mands,—was given under a moral con- 
viction that the envoy of the Empe- 
ror would rather relinquish a worth- 
less spot, to which his government had 
no just claim, than allow the dispute 
to be decided by the sword. 

But, in answer to all demands for 
the evacuation of Gokcheh, the Rus- 
sian envoy replied, that he had noin- 
structions regarding it, and was not 
empowered to agree to its evacuation. 
It was pro that it should remain 
unoccupied by either party, until a 
reference could be «made to the Em- 
peror. This he was equally unable to 
comply with, and he put an end to the 
discussion, by repeating that his in- 
structions extended to nothing beyond 
some trifling modification of the un- 
fortunate unratified treaty of Futteh 
Allee Khan. 

Those who had been clamorous for 
war, now called upon the Shah to re- 
deem his pledge, or forfeit his hopes of 
Heaven. The Mahomedans of some 
of the Russian provinces were already 
in arms, and even the Christians of 
at least one of these had made over- 
tures to Persia. ‘Yhe troops had becn 
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excited to enthusiasm by the Moollahs,. 
and the war was commenced. 

Even after the forces marched to 
the frontier, had Prince Menchikoff 
been empowered to evacuate Gokcheh, 
they would still have been counter- 
manded, and the war would not have 
taken place. 

I do not mean to accuse the Court 
of St Petersburgh of a determination 
to force a war upon Persia, nor do I 
blame its envoy for what has occurred ; 
but there can be no doubt that the 
harsh, intemperate, and unjust con- 
duct of the government of Georgia has 
been the cause of the war, and that 
Russia owes it to her character for 
justice and moderation, (if she desires 
to establish such a marentera) to in- 
vestigate, gang | and impartially, the 
occurrences on her southern frontier, 
and, if she finds them unworthy of 
her own greatness, to discountenance 
and disavow them. 

There is nothing extraordinary in 
all this. It will be found that the 
distant representatives of a govern- 
ment are almost always more jealous 
and more intemperate than the go- 
vernment itself ; and that, entering 
into discussions with all the warmth 
and virulence of personal feelings, 
and all the pride of power, they are 
continually goading and harassing 
their weaker neighbours, with whom 
they may have occasion to communi- 
cate. 

Persia, on this occasion, will labour 
under the disadvantage of being con- 
sidered more likely to pervert the 
facts, and to violate her engagements, 
than Russia ; and she will, no doubt, 
be accused of having done so ; but we 
must not hastily decide against her on 
this feeling of doubt in Eastern ve- 
racity. The less credible witness may 
sometimes have truth on his side, and 
it will be well to reflect on the pros- 
pect of advantage which either party 
may have had in view, and their com- 
parative means of enforcing their 
opinions, end compelling submission, 
before we attribute the fault to Persia. 

Neither must we demand from 
Eastern Governments the nice atten- 
tion to forms which civilization exacts 
from European nations. A proud and 
despotic Asiatic monarch, when he finds 
his rights invaded and his dignity in- 
sulted, must not be judged too harsh- 
ly, if he neglects some of the obser- 
vances which we have imposed on 
ourselves. If the first act of injustice 
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has not been his, there is no subse- 
quent neglect of mere form which 
ean make him half so culpable as his 
rs. Any attempt, therefore, 
which may be made to put Persia in 
the wrong, by accusing her of making 
war without going through the form 
of previously declaring it, will scarcely 
avail those who may resort to it. 

Passing from these matters, how- 
ever, on which I have already dwelt 
perhaps too long, I will still venture 
to detain you a little longer, while I 
connect with the preceding detail a 
few considerations more immediately 
affecting ourselves. 

After the conclusion of peace be- 
tween Persia and Russia, in 1814, the 
British government seems to have felt 
that the integrity of the Persian do- 
minions would be best and inmost effi c- 
tually secured by the preservation of 
ainicable relations with Russia ; and, 
since that period, everything which 
eould be viewed in the light of a com- 
petition for ascendency in the councils 
of the Shah appears to have been avoid- 
ed. We seem to have come to some ta- 
cit understanding with Russia on this 
subject,—to have made it our study 
to avoid coming in collision with her 
in Asia, and to prevent, if possible, 
any subjects of discussion between the 
governments from being permitted to 
arise out of the proceedings at the 
Court of Tehran ; in short, to have 
considered Persia as neutral ground, 
which neither party was to appropri- 
ate. 

This was, perhaps, the most obvious 
policy which could have been pur- 
sued, and, so long as it could be pre- 
served, and was faithfully adhered to, 
by both the courts and by their ser- 
vants, was perhaps as well calculated 
as any other to answer our purpose, 
while it had the obvious advantage of 
being liberal, fair, and just. But it 
had also the disadvantage of being 
most favourable to the party who 
should observe it with least exactness ; 
and it is, therefore, important to in- 
quire, whether Russia or England is 
most likely to be led by circumstan~ 
ces, or by the tone of her general po- 
licy and the manner in which she con- 
ducts her: relations with Persia, to 
press her influence, and attempt an 
appropriation of the neutral ground, 
which I have supposed to be consider= 
ed such by mutual agreement ? 

The general policy of Russia, frora 
the days of Peter the First, has uni- 
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formly pointed to the extension of her 
frontier on the side of Persia, and more 
particularly to the acquisition of the 
coast of the Caspian Sea. It is dif- 
ficult to imagine a stronger or bef. 
ter marked boundary than that which 
formed the frontier between Russia 
and Persia.—The Black Sea on the 
one hand, and the Caspian on the 
other, connected by the stupendous 
chain of the Caucasus, seem to have 
been designed by nature for the limits 
of some powerful nation—for a barrier 
— some great power. The views 
which induced Peter to pass this bar- 
rier, and establish himself beyond it, 
must have had some ultimate object 
of more importance than the trifling 
and ill-protected districts which he 
acquired. 

When Catherine took Georgia un- 
der her protection, and instructed Po- 
temkin to receive the submission of 
any nation which might be inclined 
to offer it,—when General Goodovich 
was instructed to admit as vassals the 
Khan’s two Persian towns,—when Zu- 
bcff was sent into Persia to seize the 
provinces adjacent to Georgia, asa re- 
taliation for the attack on Teflis——and 
when Russia became bound to protect, 
not only the present possessions of the 
Wallee, but also any he might here 
after acquire, it was but pursuing the 
same policy, and following the same 
views. 

When General Yermoloff proposed: 
to supply Russian officers to discipline 
the Persian troops at the cost of his go« 
vernment, when missions were subse= 
quently sent to Khiva and to Bokhara, 
and when Persia was bound to main- 
tain no navy on the Caspian, which 
amounted to a total abandonment of 
that sea to the power of Russia, # 
was but a steady pursuit of the same 
purpose. 

When, at a more recent period, Rus- 
sia pressed with warmth and intem- 
perance the establishment of a com- 
mercial agent at Resht in Gilan, @ 
province notoriously ill-affected te Per- 
sia,—and when General Yermoloff 

ushed the Russian troops beyond the 
ine of frontier defined by the treaty, 
we can see nothing more in these pro« 
ceedings, than an injudicious and over 
anxious desire to press forward to the 
accomplishment of the same objects. 

If it be true, that the Cabinet of St 
Petersburgh has sent to its governor 
in Georgia, repeated and positive in- 
structions to conciliate Persia, and to 
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make no exertion to obtain a para~ 
mount influence in her councils, or to 
press her to a rupture with Russia ; 
it is plain that its orders have been 
ill attended to, and that we lose the 
security which we would otherwise 
have derived from a confidence in the 
moderation of the views of the Rus- 
sian government. 

There is a tendency in all subordi- 
nate governments of a powerful and 
more particularly of a rising empire, 
to press upon the weaker nations with 
which they come in contact, and when 
this tendency falls in with the previous 
policy of the superior state, no general 
instructions will prevent its being 
yielded to. Let the progress of our 
own power in India serve as an un- 
answerable evidence of the truth of 
this statement. 

On the other hand, England comes 
in no way in collision with Persia. Her 
trade with that country is established 
on well-defined grounds of reciprocal 
advantage. Her political connexion 
with Persia is confined to watching 
over her interests, and aiding her in 
her difficulties. She has no frontier 
to cause dissensions, and no objects 
opposed to the interests of Persia to 
pursue. But there is a strong and 
urgent demand upon her to maintain 
the integrity of Persia, as the best se- 
curity she can have for the tranquillity 
of her Indian Empire,—and every at- 
tempt which Russia may make to 
trench upon the power of Persia, must 
be considered a step towards bring- 
ing her in collision with England in 
Asia, and towards loosening our hold 
on our Eastern possessions. 

Supposing that an invasion of India 
over land were proved to be a chime- 
rical and impracticable scheme, which 
it probably is, can it be said that if 
Russia were possessed of a paramount 
influence at the Court of the Shah, we 
should be able to sit as securely in 
India as we do now, or that the vi- 
cinity of so powerful a nation would 
not warm the hopes of the discontent- 
ed, and shake the fidelity of many who 

have clung to our protection, and sub- 
mitted to our authority, because they 
believed our power to be immovable 
and poondionas ¥° These are important 
considerations, and well deserving the 
serious attention of every one who 
thinks that the possession of India is 
an object which Britain ought to con- 
tend for and secure. 

It is said that Persia has hitherto been 
eminently successful in the war with 
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Russia, and that all the G n pro« 
vinces have risen to support her. But 


we know, and she herself knows, that 
a war with Russia is for her a hope- 
less undertaking in her present state 
of preparation ; and that though she 
has been driven to undertake it by the 
injuries and insults to which she has 
been subjected, and the clamour of 
religious enthusiasts, she has still more 
to hope from a speedy termination of 
the war, and a recurrence to her for- 
mer relations with her powerful and 
reckless neighbour, than by protract- 
ing a contest, in which she can have 
nothing to gain. 

The time cannot be distant when 
Persia must make peace with Russia, 
almost on any terms ; and if we have 
rightly estimated the views of Russia, 
this peace will add something more to 
her territories, and perhaps to her 
right of interference in Persian af- 
fairs. 

While Russia is reaping the advan 
tage of a system of aggression and in- 
justice, are we to sit quietly down, 
and content ourselves with our own 
purity and good faith, and when we 
have permitted the time to pass by 
when we might have counteracted the 
schemes of the Autocrat or his subor« 
dinate authorities, to find consolation 
in asking, ‘* Who would have thought 
it?” or in venting our reproaches on 
the injustice which it is too late to 
remedy ? 

Persia is naturally a country strong 
for defence, and few nations can boast 
a more warlike or efficient population. 

If Russia may weaken Persia, and 
thereby injure us, surely we have more 
justifiable reasons to urge why we 
should support and defend her by the 
means which she can herself so amply 
provide. If aggression can ever be 
permitted or justified, preparations for 
‘defence must always be allowable. 

Of one thing we may rest fully as- 
sured, that Russia, whether from de- 
sign, or from the foree of circumstan- 
ces scarcely within her control, is en- 
croaching, and will continue to en- 
creach, upon the weaker countries 
whieh lie on her frontier in Asia, un- 
less some equal power is opposed to 
her progress ; and that, whether it be 
effeeted by slow and insidious ap- 
proaches, like the advances of the 
ocean, or by an irruption like the 
bursting of a mountain-torrent, the 
result will be the same, and the in- 
jury to Britain will be permanent and 
irreparable. 


16 
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THE CORN LAWS. 


PartiaMENT, immediately on its 
reassembling, is to enter on the me- 
ditated change of the Corn Laws, and 
this must form our apology for once 
more taking up the question. Not- 
withstanding all that has been already 
said and written, we imagine that 
these Laws will now occupy a greater 
share than ever of public attention ; 
but if we thought differently—if we 
were even sure that the nation was 
weary of hearing them named—we 
would still do our duty, and make this 
last effort to rouse, not only the landed 
interest, but every other interest like- 
wise, to a sense of the tremendous ca- 
lamities which a free trade in corn 
must bring-upon the empire. 

After what we have said on former 
occasions, we think our best course 
will be to examine, in the first place, 
the doctrines on which the abolition 
of the Corn Laws is advocated. By 
doing this, we shall be enabled to ap- 
ply, what we deem to be, the best ar- 
guments on our side of the question, 
in the most effectual manner, without 
being compelled to give them detailed 
repetition. Very many people, and 
some of them highly influential ones, 
hold the Economists to be infallible, 
and follow them with thesamedevoted 
blindness with which the Irish Papist 
follows his priest. We are not sure 
that anything could force conviction 
upon such people—that the most con- 
clusive proof ever placed before the 
human understanding would have the 
least weight with them; but, how- 
ever, if any impression can be made 
upon them, it must be made by what 
tells in the most triumphant manner 
on the very words and persons of the 
Economists. We shall perhaps have 
the most success with people of a dif- 
ferent character, by bringing the rea- 
soning of the one side into visible, di- 
rect, full, and decisive conflict with 
that of the other. 

We therefore begin with an exami- 
nation of the Article which appeared 
in the LX XXVIII. Number of the 
Edinburgh Review, under the titl— 
Abolition of the Corn Laws. This Ar~ 
ticle contains most of the doctrines on 
which the Abolitionists rely, and most 
of the reasoning which they will em- 
ploy in Parliament in the approaching 
discussion. It is, moreover, from the 
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pen of Mr M‘Culioch himself, and it 
is not his first hasty essay on the 
question, but it has been publish- 
ed again and again, after such long 
intervals, as have afforded him the 
most ample means of verbal revision. 
It may be looked on, in regard to the 
Corn Laws, as the masterpiece of Mr 
M‘Culloch, the Prince of the Infalli- 
bles. Of course, our examination will 
enable us to grapple front to front with 
the Abolitionists in the mass—to com- 
bat the objections that will be urged-in 
Parliament against the Corn Laws— 
and to show the real character of the 
Ricardo school and its teacher. 

In dealing with Mr M‘Culloch in 
his manifold representative character, 
we shall frequently be compelled to 
give merely the substance of his doc- 
trines, from the want of space for quo- 
tation; and as this might enable us to 
misrepresent him, we pray our read- 
ers to place his Article before them, 
and assure themselves, line by line, 
that we do not do so. We pray them 
farther to assure themselves that we 
answer every material part of it; and 
we pray them, moreover, to give him 
the benefit of every doubt, and to de- 
cide in his favour whenever our refu- 
tation is not. complete and decisive. 
Having asked thus much for him, we 
will now ask something for ourselves. 
We implore our readers not to decide 
against us merely because we are hos 
tile to the Economists. We beseech 
them to put out of sight names and 
schools—to think us as deserving of a 
hearing as Mr M‘Culloch and his bre 
thren—and to be governed in their 
judgment by argument and evidence, 
no matter by whom tendered. We 
do not ask this for our own sake, for 
it is a matter of no consequence to us 
personally, whether it be granted or 
refused ; but we ask it for the sake 
of themselves and the empire. Let 
them remember that Mr M‘Culloch is 
just as incapable of governing the fu- 
ture as we are; and that if the aboli- 
tion be made on false principles, the 
names and words of its advocates will 
not be able to mitigate in the least its 
appalling consequences. Let them re- 
member too, that the quéstionis not a 
mere party one—that it is not whether 
this or that set of men shall occupy 
the Cabinet—that it relates not to a 
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Secondary matter of foreign or domes- 

tic policy ; but that it vitally affects 

the best interests of the whole com- 

munity individually, and in the aggre» 
te. 

If what we ask be granted us, we 
hope to convince our readers, before we 
conclude, 1. That Mr M‘Culloch and 
his brethren depend mainly upon fal- 
lacious and indefensible assumptions. 
2. That they distort and misrepresent 
facts in a most unwarrantable manner. 
3. That they wholly overlook some 
of the essentials of the Corn question. 
And, 4. That they are grossly igno- 
rant of some of the first and most im- 
portant principles of Political Econo~ 
my. 

We now take up the article. 

Mr M‘Culloch begins with estima 
ting the quantity of corn consumed 
annually in this country ; and this he 
judges to be 48,000,000 of quarters of 
all descriptions: he next estimates 
the quantity of foreign corn likely to 

_ be imported, if the Corn Laws should 
be abolished ; and he then endeavours 
to show, from the proportion of these 
two quantities to each other, what the 
effects of a Free Trade in corn would 
be in reducing prices, and throwing 
inferior land out of cultivation. 

He assumes, that if wheat were 
steady in this country, at from 50 to 
55 shillings the quarter, we could not 
import more than 550,000 or 600,000 
quarters of all kinds of grain from the 
north of Europe ; and that we could 
import very little from France, Ame- 
rica, &c. He assumes further, that 
we could not, under any conceivable 
circumstances, import more from all 

ts of the world than from 2,400,000 
to 4,000,000 quarters of all kinds of 
corn. 

Now, what do his assumptions rest 
upon? Chiefly the past exports of 
foreign countries and our own imports. 
Does he then define, and allow for, 
difference of circumstances ? He does 
not notice it. Foreign nations could 
export as much corn when they form- 
ed the seat of war—when they had to 
support, and were devastated by, im- 
mense armies—as they can in the pre- 
sent peace ; they could export 4s much 
in years of scarcity, as they can in 
years of plenty ; they could export as 
much a they had no export de- 
mand, as they will be able to do if our 
ports be thrown open. Such is, in 


reality, the reasoning of this unerring 
teacher of an unerring science. 

He replies to the argument, that if 
the Corn Laws were abolished, fo. 
reigners would raise a vast additional 
quantity of grain, by saying—*‘ The 
fact that our ports were open, with 
scarcely any interruption, from 1795 to 
1815, and that, notwithstanding theex. 
traordinary stimulus to importation af. 
forded by the high pricesof that period, 
our imports rarely amounted to one. 
twentieth part of our entire consump. 
tion, shows that the apprehensions of 
excessive importation are altogether 
imaginary.” Not a word does he sa 
of the war and its consequences. Mr 
Jacob, who is of course a great favou- 
rite with him, states that Dantzic and 
Elbing exported on the average, annu- 
ally, during the five years ending with 
1805—765,471 quarters of wheat and 
rye ; and that “ the year 1806 was the 
unfortunate time when the war, first 
with England, and afterwards, or ra- 
ther before its close, with France, re- 
duced Prussia to a low ebb, and for 
several years put a stop to the Corn 
Trade from the Vistula.” This war, 
we suppose, caused no interruption to 
our imports. Mr Jacob says further, 
that from 1791 to 1801, there was a 
constant demand for foreign corn in 
France at almost any price; and that 
there was likewise a great demand in 
Holland and Sweden. This, we sup- 
pose, could not cause any interruption 
to the imports of this country. For 
nearly the whole time between, 1795 
and 1815, the Continent was ravaged by 
war. This war again and again drain- 
ed, devastated, and armed against us, 
the corn countries—immense armies 
were almost everywhere kept on foot 


_——there was the legitimate consump- 


tion of these armies, and then there 
were the green crops they destroyed, 
the cattle and labour they took from 
agriculture, the spoliation and ruin 
they scattered around them. All this, 
we presume, caused no interruption 
to our imports. We know well enough 
Mr M‘Culloch’s meaning ; but surely 
a man of his pretensions cannot be ig- 
norant, that if the exportation, or pro- 
duction, of corn be prevented abroad, 


it has the same effect on our imports 


as our existing restrictions. What are 
we to think of the fairnes#or ability of 
the individual who leaves what we have 
stated without notice ; and argues, 
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that because we never during the war 
imported more than one-twentieth of 
our annual consumption, we cannot 
possibly during peace import to ex- 
cess ? 


We give the following as a sample 
of Mr M‘Culloch’s mode of supplying 
himself with deductions and argu- 
ments. 

Mr Jacob divides the 166 years, 
ending with 1825, into periods of 25 
years each, and gives the average 
quantity of wheat and rye exported 
annually from Dantzic in each period. 
In other words, he takes the whole 
quantity exported in each period of 
25 years, divides it by 25, and assumes 
the quotient to show the grain export- 
ed ineach year. Inevery period the 
exports varied very greatly ; for seve- 
i eaters years they were very 
large ; then, from war or the absence 
of foreign demand, they were for se- 
veral successive years very small. The 
exports in the period from 1801 to 
1825, averaged 267,841 quarters an- 
nually. For some years in this period 
the export of corn was prohibited ; then 
for some years it was to a great extent 
prevented by the consumption and de- 
vastations of armies ; and then it was 
for some years reduced to almost no- 
thing by its exclusion from foreign 
markets. Mr M‘Culloch, without no- 
ticing all this, takes Mr Jacob’s 25 
years average, as the quantity which 
Dantzic would export, should our 
ports be opened. 

Official and other statements show, 
that the exports of wheat from Dant- 
zic, Elbing, and the Baltic ports ge- 
nerally, have in the last ten or twelve 
years averaged about 300,000 quarters 
annually. Mr M‘Culloch asserts— 
“Tt will be seen from this, that the 
total exports from all the ports on that 
sea, (the Baltic,) do not in ordina 
years amount to 300,000 quarters.” 
Were then the last ten or twelve years 
ordinary ones, when, during several 
of them, corn from these ports could 
not find a market ? 

In 1817 and 1818, our ports were 
open, and our ayerage price of wheat 
was 88s.10d. ; the quantity of wheat ex< 
ported from Dantzic in these years was 
504,934 quarters. Mr M‘Culloch says 
—“ Had the price of corn in England 
been so low as 60s., it is doubtful whe- 
ther the exports in these years would 
have amounted to 120,000 quarters. 
Nothing, therefore, can be more com- 
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pletely without foundation, than the 
notions so generally prevalent with 
respect to the excessive importations 
that would take place under a system of 
free trade from the north of Europe.” 
Our readers will remember that for 
some years up to 1816, Prussia, Po- 
land, and Germany were continually 
traversed by gigantic armies ; that in 
these years Dantzic sustained a siege, 
and the Continent, from one side to 
the other, was ravaged by war; and 
that the harvest of 1816 was a defi- 
cient one almost throughout Europe. 
The unerring Economist, however, 
puts this wholly out of sight, and 
looks on the Dantzic export of 1817 
and 1818, as an infallible proof that 
our importations could never be ex~ 
cessive. 

Price would necessarily greatly af- 
fect the exports of foreign countries ; 
and the Abolitionists maintain, that if 
the price of the quarter of wheat were 
not more in our market than 50s. or 
55s., our imports could not be of any 
magnitude. They maintain this, on 
the ground that wheat, from the cost 
of production and transit, could not 
be brought for such a price from the 
interior of foreigu countries. They 
stoutly assert, on the authority of di- 
vers foreign corn- merchants and land- 
holders, that the Polish and Prussian 
farmers, who dwell the nearest to the 
corn ports, cannot raise wheat for less 
than from 30s. to 35s. the quarter ; and 
that such wheat could not be sold at 
a profit in our market for less than 
from 48s. or 50s. to55s. They assume 
it to be unquestionable, that if corn 
cannot be sold at a profit, it will not 
be produced. Mr M‘Culloch says— 
** There is no doctrine in economical 
science, or indeed in any science, bet 
ter established than that which teaches 
that production must cease when its 
expenses are no longer paid. And 
though we have no very high idea of 
the penetration of the serfs of Poland 
and Prussia, we apprehend they have 
sagacity cnough to cease sending corn 
to market, when they find that the 
price they obtain for it is insufficient 
to remunerate them for their outlay.” 

It is most marvellous that any man 
—that even Mr M‘Culloch himself— 
could write what we have quoted, with 
the fact staring him in the face, that, 
according to his own doctrines, prices 
have been in Poland and Prussia for 
several successive years far below the 
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cost of production, and still production 
has kept going on, and the “ serfs” 
have continued to send corn to mar- 
ket. 

He provides himself in this manner 
with deductions and arguments touch- 
ing prices. 

Mr Oddy, in his work on European 
Commerce, states 32s. 6d. to be the 
lowest price at which any considerable 
quantity of wheat could be purchased 
at Dantzic. According to the a 

ted estimates which Mr M‘Cul- 
och takes for his guide, this wheat 
could be brought into our market for 
eight or ten shillings per quarter 
more, and would not cost the importer 
above 40s. or 42s. the quarter. The 
great Economist assumes from this, 
that this very wheat could not be im- 
ported into London, in ordinary years, 
for less than 50s. or 55s. the quarter ! 

Mr Solly, a corn-merchant, stated 
before a Parliamentary Committee in 
1821, that when there was no direct 
foreign demand, wheat could be put 
on board ship at Dantzic for 35s., and 
that it would cost the London im- 
porter about 43s. the quarter. He 
stated further, that when the foreign 
demand was considerable, the price 
was much higher. The great Econo- 
mist observes— According to the 
data given in his (Mr Solly’s) evi- 
dence,’—he positively quotes no other 
data than we have given—“ it is plain 
that fine Dantzic wheat could not be 
imported into London in ordinary 
years, in the event of our ports being 
opened, at less than from 50s. to 55s. 
a quarter ! !” 

** Perhaps, however,” continues Mr 
M‘Culloch, “ we shall be able to draw 
a more accurate conclusion with re- 
spect to the probable fudure price of 
corn at Dantzic, from observing what 
it has actually been for the last fifty 
years.” He then gives a table to show 
what prices were, freeon board, in each 
peri of ten years, from 1770 to 1819. 

or the preceding fifty years, wheat did 
not average at Dantzic 20s. the quarter ; 
and still the export of it was frequent- 
ly very large. Mr M‘Culloch com- 
mences his period about the time 
whep the price was almost doubled, 
and yet, for the first twenty years of 
it, the average price of wheat was only 
33s. 94d. On his own showing, for 
the twenty successive years from 1770 
to 1789, wheat from Dantzic would 
not have cost the London importer 


more than about 41s. the quarter. In 
the next ten years, from 1790 to 1799, 
the price was 43s. 8d. Our readérs 
are aware that, according to Mr Ja- 
cob, a great demand for corn at high 
prices existed in France and Holland 
during this period. In the next ten 
years, from 1800 to 1809, the price 
was 60s., and in the concluding ten, 
it was 55s. 4d. We need not enlarge 
on the war which almost porkore: a 
raged, and on the various bad harvests 
which took place during the last thirty 
years of his period. He carefully ex« 
cludes the cheap years since 1819—he 
selects forty-nine years of war and 
scarcity prices, in which corn fetched 
double of what it fetched before or 
after—he lumps these years into a 
whole, draws from them an average 
price of 45s. 4d. for wheat, and then 
says—‘ Now, if to the average price 
of wheat at Dantzic during this period, 
we add 7s. or 8s. a quarter on account 
of freight and insurance to London, 
and warehousing there, we shall have 
5s. or 53s. aquarter as its minimumecost 
in England during the same period ! !” 
This leads him to the “ accurate con- 
clusion,” that the future price to the 
importer will be 50s. or 55s. We 
think the absurdity, and even impu- 
dence, of this actually matchless. 

He is constrained to admit, that in 
1824 and 1825, the price of wheat at 
Dantzic, free on board, was only 24s. ; 
but he argues, such a price would not 
pay the cost of production. He then 
quotes from letters written by certain 
gentlemen of Dantzic, to prove that 
wheat cannot be grown and got to 
market in the neighbourhood of that 
wap for less than 35s. or 36s.; and 

e next appeals to Mr Jacob, to prove 
that wheat could not be sold at War- 
saw for less than 30s. 

It is very certain that production 
would cease, though it would be some 
years in doing so, were the price of 
corn constantly below its cost; and 
we think it equally certain, that the 

rice of corn in Poland and Prussia 

as never yet been really below the 
cost of its production. Mr Jacob and 
Mr M‘Culloch maintain the contrary, 
on the assertions of individuals, and 
not on satisfactory proof. Mr Jacob 
gives the accounts of particular farms ; 
but in these accounts, the expenses, 
or losses, are included in one gross 
sum ; all these items are not furnish 
ed, and no sufficient evidence is of- 
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fered to show that these expenses 
were actually incurred. We grant, 
that the agriculturists are in extreme 
distress, and that corn is far lower 
than it ought to be; but then the 
question is—Does the distress of the 
agriculturists arise from direct, posi- 
tive loss on cultivation, or from ina- 
dequate profits? Would their land 
yield them as much benefit were they 
to leave it wholly untilled, as it now 
ields them from cultivation ? 
Generally speaking, the owners of 
the land are likewise the occupiers ; 
they allow their labourers the use of 
a part of their land for cultivating 
the whole, and this constitutes nearly 
all that the production of their corn 
costs them. ‘The chief part of the 
corn they eat and sell, is really profit 
arising from the growth of corn ; this 
rofit is doubtlessly insufficient to pay 
fhe interest of their mortgages, and 
maintain them in a suitable style; 
but nevertheless it is profit which 
they would be without were they not 
to cultivate their land. Mr Jacob de- 
cides the question ; he proves that the 
land will let, though for only a tri- 
fling rent ; and this proves, that how- 
ever low the prices of corn may be, 
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A great deal is said touching the 
land which has recently been put out 
of cultivation. Has this taken 
because it was less injurious to let it 
lie waste, than to cultivate it? No. In 
late years, the production of wool and 
butter has been far more profitable 
than that of corn. Hence the land has 
been converted into pasture. These 
articles, however, are likely in future 
to be as unprofitable as corn; and, 
therefore, there is no probability that 
much additional land would be thrown 
out of tillage, should the low prices 
of corn continue. ‘The present owners 
of the land may be ruined, but still 
it will be kept in cultivation ; its fer- 
tility will not suffer, because its ma- 
nagement, in so far as it is altered, is 
improved. 


To show how little the doctrine, 
that low prices will materially dimi- 
nish production in Poland and Prus- 
sia, is to be relied on, we extract, 
from No. 24. of the Appendix to Mr 
Jacob’s Report, an account of the 
wheat and rye exported from Dantzic 
in eight successive years, beginni 
with 1763, and ending with 1770, an 
the ~ eos and lowest prices ofboth 








they do more than pay the cost of in each year. 
production. 
Lowest Prices. Highest Prices. 

Wheat. Rye. Wheat. Rye. 
d. » djs d. d. & dis d. s d. 
0. 21 O10 11. O. 2 O17 0.17 5 
6.23 31:9 5 0. 2 911 8.12 9 
3.4% 911 1. 3. 33 17 8 . 18 O 
0. 2 612 9. 6. 33 1117 8. 18 9 
6. 32 513 6. 9.37 816 2.17 3 
0.383 21S 11. 9.41 515 9. 16 6 
9.30 214 3. 2.41 516 6.417 8 
0. 22 610 6. 3. 31 818 9.21 0 








We now give, from the same document, a similar 





account, touching the 


four years in which prices have been the lowest, beginning with 1822, and 


ending with 1825. 





1822) 44,353) 7. 321116 0. 
1823}112,54919 1. 26 913 2. 
1824 60,62715 8 . 21 3|710. 
1 62,86317 2.24 97 2. 


In 1826, prices rose considerably. 

Our readers will observe that the 
former of these periods was one of 
rapidly increasing ,production ; in 
eight years the exports were doubled ; 
yet the price of wheat was much the 
same upon the whole in it, as it has 


17 10/26 6 


- 33 10/18 3 . 21 0 
15 0125 6 . 3210 0.22 9 
8 924 0. 29 61310. 15 8 
8 72210. 30 449 6.11 5 


been in the latter period. Rye was 
considetably lower in 1825 than in the 
former period, but the time of its de- 
pression was a short one. The cost of 
production cannot now be much great 
er than it was in the first period. From 
what is said by Mr Jacob, the stand- 
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ard of living must be quite as low 
amidst the ntry as it ever was ; 
the taxes are higher, but these affect 
prices but little. Any additional cost 
of production is, we imagine, more 
than counterbalanced by increased a- 
gricultural knowledge, and the bene- 
fit derived from the keeping of sheep. 

Mr M‘Culloch has himself shown 
that for the twenty years, beginning 
with 1770, the average price of wheat 
free on board at Dantzic was 33s. 94d. 
When we look at this, and the prices 
of the preceding seven years, we can 
only feel contempt for the assertion 
that wheat cannot be grown in Prussia 
and Poland, if the shipping price at 
Dantzic be less than from 42s. to 47s. 

quarter. Not one of the unerring 
Fesnomist’s authorities will support 
him. Mr Oddy only makes the cost 
to the London importer about 40s.— 
Mr Solly only makes it 43s.—the 
Dantzic gentlemen only make it 45s. 
or 47s.—Mr Jacob makes it from the 
Prussian provinces 43s., from Warsaw, 
48s., and from Cracow, 45s. 6d. The 
estimates of these gentlemen leave a 
remunerating price to the grower. In 
the face of all this, and with nothing 
whatever to support him, save his 
marvellous forty-nine years’ average, 
an additional two shillings which he 
claps upon Mr Jacob’s estimate for 
Warsaw, and certain war and scarcity 
prices, Mr M‘Culloch has the mon- 
strous assurance to assert, that he has 
proved incontrovertibly, that wheat in 
ordinary years cannot be imported 
from Dantzic at a less cost than from 
50s. to 55s. the quarter. 

It is of very — importance to 
ascertain whether low prices have been 
wholly, or partly, the cause of the dis- 
tress and falling offin production. The 
market has been not only depressed, 
but to a great extent destroyed. Near- 
ly all the wheat, and a portion of the 
other kinds of grain, were raised for 
foreign consumption ; this consump- 
tion was taken away, and not only 
have prices been exceedingly low, but 
corn has been unsaleable. Mr Jacob 
says the farmers were growing rye 
instead of wheat, because the latter 
could scarcely be sold at any price, 
while, however low the former might 

, there was still a steady demand for 
it. After all that has been said about 
the conversion of tillage into pasture, 
and the falling off in production, it 
seems to be very certain that the falling 


off has been chiefly confined to wheat, 
and that it has been chiefly caused by, 
not low prices, but the destruction of 
the market. Wheat, as we have said, 
was raised almost wholly for export ; 
therefore, when the export ceased, the 
growth of it naturally declined. The 
quantity of rye, barley, &c. exported 
when foreign ports were open, was a 
mere nothing, compared with the 
quantity consumed at home ; the in- 
crease of population in the manufac- 
turing and trading places, would long 
since have been able to consume it, 
had production even remained station- 
ary. When we look at the glut, not 
only in wheat, but in other corn, 
which ,continued until the purchases 
for the market of this country com- 
menced, we are convinced that, putting 
wheat out of sight, production has 
kept increasing, notwithstanding the 
low prices. This convinces us further 
that were a steady demand to exist 
constantly at Dantzic for wheat at 30s. 
per quarter and other corn in propor- 
tion, the production of wheat and all 
other grain would keep continually in- 
creasing. 

Mr M‘Culloch and his brethren 
maintain, that if wheat were below 
40s. at Dantzic, corn, from the cost 
of conveyance, could not be sent from 
some of the fertile parts of Poland. 
Mr Jacob, with great simplicity, be- 
lieves the cultivators about Warsaw 


when they tell him they cannot grow - 


wheat for less than 28s. or 30s. the 
quarter. If the owner of 5000 or 
10,000 acres in England were to cul- 
tivate his land after the Folish fa- 
shion—if he should have no wages to 
pay, no labourers and horses to keep, 
&e. the sale of wheat at 20s. per 
quarter would leave him a revenue. 
It would be more advantageous to 
him to grow wheat at such a price 
than to let his land lie waste. The 
price would not enable him to pay 
the interest of a heavy mortgage, but 
then the interest of money not em- 
ployed in cultivation has nothing to 
do with the cost of production. If 
his mortgage should ruin him, his 
estate would pass to those who would 
keep it in cultivation. But we will 
put Warsaw, &c. out of sight. Mr Ja-~ 
cob states, that the maritime provin- 
cesof Prussia contain 25,500,000acres, 
or more than half the extent of Eng- 
land. If we assume that only one 
fifth, or 5,000,000, will grow wheat 
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—that this fifth will only bear wheat 


once in eight years—and that it will 
only yield one and a half quarter per 
acre beyond the seed ;—if we make 
this very moderate assumption, these 
provinces alone would yield annually 
nearly 1,000,000 quarters of wheat, 
which would be almost all exported. 

It is argued by some of the autho- 
rities on which he relies, that a large 
demand at Dantzic would raise con- 
siderably prices, and freights on the 
Vistula. A sudden large demand, 
arising from scarcity in other coun- 
tries, would doubtlessly do so; but 
the demand caused by the opening of 
our ports, would be of a very different 
character. It would, in average years, 
be merely a demand, at the low prices, 
for that corn which for some time has 
been scarcely saleable. The Dantzic 
prices would be governed by the Lon- 
don ones ; exportation and the rivers 
craft would increase without any ma- 
terial rise of price and freights; our 
woollen manufacturers could soon ex 
port double the quantity of woollens 
they export at present, if they could 
find a market, without any advance of 
prices. Several years ago, our exports 
of cotton goods were far less than they 
have been lately, and yet the goods 
were much dearer. 

Hamburgh, as Mr M‘Culloch says, 
is, in the north of Europe, the next 
great corn market to Dantzic. Well, 
what does he say of Hamburgh? He 
says, that in the last ten years it only 
exported on the average 48,263 quar 
ters of wheat above its imports annu- 
ally. We need not state what the 
condition of the Corn Trade has been 
for five of these years. He says fur- 
ther, that wheat averaged at Ham- 
burgh, during the six years ending 
with 1822, 47s. 4d. per quarter. 
He thus selects six of the dearest 
years, and excludes the three subse- 
quent cheap ones, although their 
prices are given by Mr Jacob, merely 
to make his price as high as possible. 
In these three years, the prices ranged 
between 18s. and 30s. ; they were sel- 
dom above 25s. or 26s. Our readers 
will think as they ought of this base 
and bungling attempt at imposition. 
He says not a word touching the cost 
of production in the parts which re- 
gularly supply Hamburgh. It is not 
necessary for us to notice his exagge- 
rations and mis-statements touching 
the cost of importing from other parts. 

We think we have said sufficient 
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to prove that in time of nd 
Parliament can only legislate upon 
this question at present with reference 
to a time of peace—wheat can be 
shipped at Dantzic at 32s, or 33s., and 
brought to London at a cost of 38s. 
or 40s. to the importer ; and still leave 
moderate remuneration to the grower. 
We conceive that, allowing for bias, 
interest, and difference of circum- 
stance, Mr M‘Culloch’s authorities 
prove it likewise. From various parts 
of the Continent, wheat could be ime 
ported at a considerably lower rate, 
and still pay the grower. The wheat 
of a vast part of the Continent is al- 
most all, saving seed, destined for ex 
port; and, as far as appearances go, 
this country will be the only one that 
can offer it a market. If our ports be 
opened, the surplus corn of the whole 
world must be thrown upon us; The 
doctrine that, with average crops and 
moderate prices, Europe and America 
could send us no more than 2,400,000 
quarters of all kinds of corn annually, 
is worthy of being believed in only by 
theswallowers of impossibilities. They 
could send us that quantity of wheat, 
putting other corn out of the question. 
We will, however, raise no cavil on 
this point—we will join issue with the 
unerring Economist on his own au- 
thorities and assumptions, and take 
2,400,000 quarters of corn as the quan- 
tity likely to be imported in average 
years. And now we will ask, where 
is the vacancy for this corn in regard 
to consumption? He does not even 
assert, that there is such a vacancy. 
On the contrary, he admits, that the 
corn must force a portion of our land 
out of cultivation. Every one knows 
that this land will be cultivated until 
prices render it impossible; and he 
does not controvert it. He practical- 
ly, though not in terms, owns, that 
this country grows, in average years, 
as much corn as it can consume ; in 
truth, he distinctly says, that an abun- 
dant crop produces glut ; and his ar- 
gument is—The importations would 
not exceed from one-twentieth to one= 
twelfth of this sufficiency ; foreign 
wheat, to pay a duty of 5s. or 6s. per 
quarter, ought to be sold here at 53s. 
or 54s. to pay the grower ; therefore, 
it is a miserable error to suppose that 
such importations could throw a large 
proportion of our land into pasture, 
or cause a ruinous decline in prices. 
We have shown, as we trust satis- 
factorily,thatat Mr M‘Culloch’s duty, 
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wheat from Dantzic could be sold in 
our market at 45s. or 48s., and from 
some other parts for considerably less, 
and still leave the grower a profit. 
To deal with him, however, with the 
more effect, we will reason upon his 
own calculations. So long as our price 
be 55s., foreign corn, accordin 

to these calculations, can be import 
at a profit to the grower. As this is 
the lowest price at which our farmers 
can produce wheat, they would keep 
their corn from market as long as pos- 
sible rather than take less ; a vast 
quantity of foreign corn would be im- 
mediately forced into consumption, 
and a large quantity of surplus corn 
would accumulate in their hands. 

It is known to every one, that the 
market will only sustain a certain 
quantity of any commodity ; if the 
stock of any commodity accumulate 
beyond certain bounds, glut and 
ruinous prices immediately follow. 
Prices indisputably prove, that in late 
years there has generally been quite 
as much corn, that could properly be 
called stock or surplus, as the market 
would bear. Not only have the farm- 
ers, factors, &c. been large holders of 
English corn, but the merchants have 
been large holders of foreign in bond. 
It is very certain, that there is at pre- 
sent as much wheat in the country, 
in and out of bond, as the market can 
sustain ; in other corn there is a defi- 
ciency, although we think at present 
asmall one. This deficiency the next 
harvest, if a good one, will remove. 
An average crop of beans and pease 
is more than we can consume; and 
the last two years seem to prove that 
an average crop of barley is consider- 
ably more than we can consume. 

This country, on the average, pro- 
duces about as much corn as it can 
consume ; and looking at its present 
stock of British and foreign corn, and 
assuming that the next harvest will be 
an average one, it has as large a stock 
of corn as the market can carry. Par- 
liament must go upon this ground, if 
it be not actually insane ; for the pro- 
bable few farther weeks’ deficiency of 
oats, &c. is of no moment. The imports 
will be at once and regularly a clear 
addition to this ample stock, for there 
will be no increase of consumption 
worth mentioning. When the coun- 
try is thus amply stocked, and when 
our own farmers can alone in average 
years keep up this stock, and keep 
prices down, we ask any merchant or 
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manufacturer, any petty tradesman or 
grocer’s apprentice, what the effect 
would be, s d 2,400,000 quarters 
of foreign corn be annually thrown up- 
on the market? We ask, what the ef~ 
fect would be should 25,000 quarters 
of foreign corn be brought to London, 
and 25,000 quarters more be brought 
to Liverpool, Hull, Newcastle, Leith, 
and Glasgow, in every week through. 
out the year? We ask what the ef- 
fect would be, should 12,000 quarters 
of foreign wheat be brought to Lon- 
don, and 12,000 quarters more to the 
other ports, weekly throughout the 
year, with average crops of our own? 
If people will only look at the ques- 
tion in this light, they will see the 
tremendous absurdity of the doc- 
trine, that because the imports would 
only bear a certain proportion to our 
consumption, they could do no mis- 
chief. 

Glut would commence at the first mo-« 
ment, and regularly increase. Prices 
would fall. But then, quoth the infal- 
lible Economist, foreign wheat could 
not be sold in our market for less than 
53s. or 54s. without causing a loss to 
the producer, and then it would not 
be grown. If our price should fall to 
50s. would this cause the foreign farm- 
er to cease growing wheat? Would 
he grow no more wheat should it fall 
to 45s.? Should it fall to 30s. would 
he grow no more, when, according to 
Mr M‘Culloch’s estimates, this price 
would leave him 18s. or 20s.? The 

uestions can be answered by some- 
thing different from speculation. For 
the last five years the foreign farmers 
continued to grow wheat on a large 
scale, although they could obtain for 
it no more than from 1 5s. to 20s., and 
although it was scarcely saleable at 
any price. 

Prices would not perhaps fall more 
than 4s. or 6s. until the glut should 
become excessive, and this might be 
a year in taking place ; but such a fall 
would have little effect in diminishing 
the growth of foreign wheat. The 
accumulation of stock would then pro- 
bably bring the price down to 40s. 
and this might diminish considerably 
the production of foreign wheat. But 
then this destructive overstock could 
not be diminished for some years by 
anything save a bad harvest, should 
importation totally cease. We could not 
export ; and for two or three years we 
should grow about as much as ever. An 
overstock of cotton or sugar could be 
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decreased by decreased importation ; 
but an, overstock of corn could not be 
decreased so long as we should grow 
sufficient for our consumption. Im- 
portation, ‘however, would not cease ; 
were it to be reduced one half, it would 
still be very large, and the corn im- 
ported would be an addition to the 
overstock. The foreign farmers, like 
our own, would have no market but 
that of this country ; they would have 
no choice, but to bring us their corn, 
or to be without a market ; and, how- 
ever ruinous prices might be, they 
would no more cease to grow corn, or 
to offer it for sale, than our own would. 
Foreign corn, no matter what prices 
might be, would come as regularly to 
our market as our own, until our 
prices should be little more than 20s. 

For five or six years, the Corn Mar- 
ket of the Continent and America has 
been glutted, and prices have been 
ruinously low ; for the same time this 
country has been growing about as 
much corn as it could consume. Now, 
had our ports been constantly open, 
what would have been the conse- 
quence ? Could we have taken the ex- 
cess of the Continent and America, 
without making our own stock exces- 
sive? Could we have kept up prices 
to the foreign farmers? Would these 
farmers have sent us no wheat, if they 
could not have sold it in our market 
for more than 48s. exclusive of duty ? 
Brainless or besotted must he be who 
cannot answer the questions. Our 
open ports would only have placed us 
under the overstock and ruinous prices, 
without yielding any benefit worth 
speaking of to the foreign farmers. In 
these years, the foreigners were glad 
to ship us wheat at Dantzic for 24s. 
and even less: they were glad to send 
us wheat which could have been sold 


in our market at 30s. or 3.5s. free of 


duty ; and the case would have been 
nearly the same, had our market been 
constantly open. ‘Those who cannot 
see from this what the case would be 
in the next five or six years, should 
the Corn Laws be abolished, and no 
bad harvest take place, are people 
whom it would be idle to reason with. 
A bad harvest might enable us to take 
the overstock of the foreigners, but a 
bad harvest is the exception to the ge- 
neral rule ; and Parliament, we hope, 
will scarcely travel so much farther 
into error, as to legislate upon the ex- 
ception. 
Vor. XXI. 
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But, cry the Abolitionists, the im- 
portations will force our light land out 
of culture. Granted ; but they will 
only do this by producing the glut. 
Mr M‘Culloch declares in triumph, 
that if we import one-thirteenth of our 
consumption, this could only throw 
one-thirteenth of our cultivated land 
out of tillage! Our readers are aware 
that this most infallible person, in his 
capacity of Political Economist, holds 
that our land is of various degrees of 
fertility, and inveighs marvellously 
against the culture of the less fertile 
portion. Here, however, we have him 
calculating upon the assumption that 
the whole of our land is of exact] 
the same degree of fertility. If h 
of our land, from its richness, preduce 
annually 9,000,000 quarters of wheat, 
and the other half, trom its sterility, 
produce only 4,000,000 quarters—if 
theimportof 1,000,000 quartersshould 
operate exclusively on the poor land, 
and force as much of it out of culture 
as produces 1,000,000 quarters—then 
it must be clear to the silli¢st school- 
boy, that this import of one-thirteenth 
of our consumption, would put one- 
fourth of our poor land, and one-eighth 
of the whole of our land, out of culti- 
vation. It would put considerably 
more out, because it would only ope- 
rate on the lightest of the light land. 
Here is an unerring Economist! On 
these data, the import of 2,000,000 
quarters would put more than one- 
fourth of our land out of culture. 

The truth is, our calumniated light 
land produces very little wheat. If, 
which is the case to a great extent, a 
farm consist partly of good, and part- 
ly of light land, the farmer grows his 
wheat chiefly upon his good land. If 
a farm consist entirely of light’ land, 
this land will not bear wheat more fre= 
quently than once in six or eight years, 
and then the crop is a poor one. The 
occupier of such a farm can only sow 
a comparatively small quantity of 
wheat yearly, he has very little to sell, 
and he depends principally upon oats, 
barley, and sheep. Kuin the market 
for oats, barley, and wool, and our 
light land will be thrown out of till- 
age. though wheat be kept at 80s. the 
quarter. Keep up the price of these, 
and this land will be cultivated, though 
wheat be sunk to 30s. the quarter. 

It is said by the Abolitionists, that 
the conversion of our light land into 
pasture will enable us to keep more 
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live stock. This is a mistake. This 
land, before it was taken into culture, 
would yield no hay ; it would not keep 
either horse or cow ; it merely furnish- 
ed a scanty supply of summer food for 
sheep, ond it furnished no winter food 
of any kind. If it be laid down, it 
will soon revert to its former condi- 
tion. It supports considerably more 
live stock at present, than it would do 
if permanently converted into pasture. 
Land would be sufficiently fertile to 
be kept in cultivation, if, on being per- 
manently laid down, it would regular- 
ly yield ~ and furnish pasturage for 
horses and horned cattle. 

Mr M‘Culloch admits that foreign- 
ers have lately sold their wheat at 
prices far below his estimates ; but he 
contends, that they cannot do it per- 
manently. Now, the friends of the 
Corn Laws do not maintain that open 
ports would keep corn constantly at 
ruinous prices. All they assert is, that 
Free Trade would make corn ruinously 
low for a few years, and would then 
make it ruinously high. What they 
wish to guard against is a glut of four 
or five years’ duration, that would in- 
volve both landlord and tenant in ruin ; 
and then a term of destructively high 
prices. The fact is above question, 
that foreign nations are at this moment 
producing a vast quantity of surplus 
corn—that if our ports be opened, they 
must send this corn to our market, or 
be without one—that they would sell 
us this corn for two-thirds of Mr M‘- 
Culloch’s price rather than keep it— 
and that it would corre to this country, 
however low prices might be. We say 
not that this would be the case for ten 
years ; it is sufficient for us to know 
that it might be so for three or four 
years. It is sufficient for us to know 
that, with average harvests, this would 
euety be the case for many years 
in regard to wheat, unless a vast por- 
tion of the Continent should cease al- 
together to grow wheat ; and that this 
part of the Continent will assuredly 
continue to produce wheat, unless, 
which is scarcely possible, it cease to 
produce any surplus of other corn. If 
the case should be so for two or three 


years, it would, on the Economist’sown 
admissions, plunge our agriculturists 
into ruin. 

We will now examine the point sole~ 
ly upon Mr M‘Culloch’s own figures. 
He says, that open ports, and his duty, 
cause wheat to be 13s. or 14s. 
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per quarter lower than it has been on 
the average of the last ten years. This 
average, he states, to be 66s. 11d.; 
he says, it includes the high-priced 
years ef 1817 and 1818 ; but he does 
not say that it includes the low-priced 
years of 1822 and 1823. The average 
of these four years was only 68s. 2d., 
so that the cheap ones balanced the 
dear ones. He says, such ports and 
duty would only bring wheat 8s. or 
9s. below the average of the last eight 
years; but he forgets to say, that for 
about half of these years our agricul- 
turists were in bitter distress. Such 
is the despicable unfairness of this 
professor of impartiality. Balancing, 
therefore, the cheap years against the 
dear ones, Mr M‘Culloch’s scheme 
will, as he says, reduce wheat 13s. or 
14s. below the average of the last ten 
years. Of course, one-fifth of the 
farmer’s receipts must be taken away. 
Suppose a farmer’s sales amount to 
L.500, and that one-third of this sum 
goes for rent, and the remainder for 
wages, expenses, and his own profits. 
His rent will be L.166, and the re- 
duction in his receipts will be L.100 ; 
he will only sell for L.400, instead of 
L.500. If the whole of the reduction 
be thrown upon the landlord, he will 
only receive L.66, instead of L.166, for 
rent. If the farmer should only pay 
one-fourth, then the rent would be re- 
duced from L.125, to L.25. Our read- 
ers will observe that we here go strict- 
ly upon the unerring Economist’s own 
figures. Yet he actually declares that 
the unbounded freedom of the Corn 
Trade could only have a very slight 
effect on rent!!! Heaven preserve the 
country, when a man like this is fol- 
lowed as a Political Economist, and 
when those who dissent from him are 
branded with everything that can de- 
note ignorance and foolishness! 

Granting that the landlord will 
throw half the reduction upon the 
tenants and labourers ; in this case, 
if his rent take one-third of the re- 
ceipts, he must reduce it nearly one- 
third ; and if it take one-fourth, he 
must lose two-fifths of it. The other 
half of the reduction would wholly 
strip the farmers of profit, and place 
the labourers on bread and water 
wages. 

Let our landlords, tenants, and la 
bourers look at all this. Let them re- 
member that it is wholly independent 
of that destructive glut which we con« 
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ceive to be inevitable, and that it must 
happen, according to the great Econo- 
mist himself. 

He argues, that the abolition of the 
Corn Laws would be as beneficial to 
the agriculturist as to the rest of the 
community, by causing greater steadi- 
ness of price. He says—‘ Freedom, 
and freedom only, can put an effec- 
tual stop to those sudden and exces- 
sive fluctuations in the price of corn, 
which are so extremely ruinous to all 
classes of the community, but most of 
all to the farmer.”— Had the Corn 
Trade been free, the calamitous har- 
vest of 1816, for example, would have 
been met by abundant importations ; 
the average price in April, that year, 
being 65s. 5d. ; but it was not ascer- 
tained that the ports would open at 
80s. till the 15th of November, when 
the season was too far advanced to ad- 
mit of importation from the great corn 

rts of Europe ; and, in consequence, 
befor the spring shipments could ar- 
rive, the average price of wheat had 
risen to 103s. 11d., being Tittle short 
of double its price only twelve months 
before!” . 

How Mr M‘Culloch—even Mr 
M‘Culloch—could have the incredi- 
= assurance to write this, we cannot 
teil. 

Our maligned Corn Laws were only 
enacted in 1815. The price of wheat, 
at Dantzic, was, in 1814, 47s.; in 
1815, it was 46s. 4d., and in 1816 it 
was 51s. 8d. These laws, therefore, 
could not, then, have diminished fo- 
reign production ; the foreign exports 
prove that they had not. Our readers 
are aware that corn could be import- 
ed before November 1816, if not ad- 
mitted to consumption ; and that it 
could be regularly obtained, during 
the winter months, from various 
parts of the world. But, conceding— 
for we love to go upon the Econo- 
mist’s data in everything—that the 
Corn Laws interrupted importation 
for three or four months, how did it 
happen that prices continued to be as 
high in 1817 and 1818? It is perfect~ 
ly certain that these laws had not, in 
the single year of their existence, done 
the least injury to foreign production, 
while they had rendered great service 
to our own; and therefore, why was 
not importation abundant three or four 
months after they ceased to operate, if 
it could previously have been so abun- 
dant had they not existed ? We find, 


from Mr Jacob, that the north of Eu- 
rope exported ahout as much corn in 
1816, as, according to Mr M‘Culloch, 
it will ever be able to export on the 
average with Free Trade. Couldit then 
have exported treble the quantity if 
our Corn Laws had not existed? ‘Uhis 
very identical Mr M‘Culloch tells us, 
in a preceding part of his Article, 
that notwithstanding our high prices, 
Dantzic could only export 504,934 
quarters of wheat in 1817 and 1818 ; 
and that had our price been but 60s., it 
could scarcely have exported 120,000 
quarters. He tells us farther, that 
with Free Trade, we could not, under 
any conceivable circumstances, import 
more, annually, than about 4,000,000 
quarters of corn of all descriptions. 
ret here we have him proclaiming, 
that, had not the Corn Laws existed, 
we could have imported, in 1817 and 
1818, as much corn as would have 
kept our prices down—that we could, 
in fact, have imported far more corn 
without any rise of prices, than we did 
import when they were so high! ! 

The Economist and his fraternity 
declaim eternally on the fearful fluc- 
tuations occasioned by the Corn Laws: 
it might be imagined, from what they 
say, that these fluctuations have been 
almost annual. Now, what fluctua- 
tions have taken place since the Corn 
Laws were enacted? The high prices 
of 1817 and 1818 arose manifestly 
from bad harvests ; it is demonstrable 
that these laws had no share in pro- 
ducing them. Did, then, these laws 
produce the following low prices, by 
—— importation? It will scarce- 

y be said so. How, then, did they 
produce them? Oh! cries the great 
Infallible, the high prices led the farm- 
ers to think the Corn Laws would 
have the effect their supporters wish- 
ed ; in consequence, they applied fresh 
eapital to their land, and this, with 
good seasons, rendered prices ruincus ! 
Had it not, therefore, been for the 
Corn Laws, the farmers would have 
kept their capital idle, and there would 
have been no good seasons! Here isa 
man to be a teacher of Ministers and 
Legislators ! 

Our readers are aware that the Eco- 
nomists charged the low prices of 1821 
and 1822 upon the changes in the cur- 
rency; and that these changes, by 
deranging the whole trading system 
of the country, had a large share in 
producing the distress. We need not 
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inquire touching the other causes ; it 
is sufficient for us to say that the Corn 
f.aws were not among them. And 
now what other fluctuations have 
taken place in the twelve years during 
which these laws have existed ? None 
worth mentioning. The price of corn 
has been as steady as it can ever be 
under any system; it would have 
fluctuated far more than’ it has done, 
if they had not been in being. 

As to Mr M‘Culloch’s doctrine, that 
with Free Trade the bad harvest of one 
district or nation will be counterba- 
lanced by the good harvest of another, 
without any material change of prices, 
itis sO monstrously at variance with 
the whole of experience, that it is be- 
low contempt. He shall himself re- 
fute it. _ He declares, that with erdi- 
nary prices we could not import much 
more than 2,400,000 quarters of corn, 
and that with the highest prices we 
could not import much more than 
4,000,000 quarters. A bad harvest, 
as every one knows, is in this country 
pretty general ; the abundance of Scot- 

d will not supply the deficiency of 
England. It is abundantly proved by 
our imports of former years that a bad 
harvest would compel us, with our 
present population, and retaining in 
tillage all the land we now cultivate, 
to import at least 3,000,000 quarters 
beyond our general imports. He ad- 
mits that Free Trade would diminish 
our own production, by driving out of 
tillage the light lands. Suppose our 
necessary import in average years 
should be 1,500,000 quarters, could 
Wwe import 3,000,000 quarters more, 
or 4,500,000 quarters in all, without 
any rise of prices, when Mr M‘Cul- 
loch declares, that we could not possi- 
bly procure such a quantity abroad, 
except at ruinously high ones? Low 
prices would not only put light land 
out of culture, but they would seri- 
ously injure the fertility of our best 
land, kept up as it now is by expen- 
sive management. A reduction of 
only one-sixteenth, or of half a bushel 
in the quarter, in our production, 
would make our necessary annual im- 
ports 3,000,000 quarters ; a bad har- 
vest would make 6,000,000 quarters 
necessary ; the infallible Economist 
protests that we could not procure so 
much abroad at any price, and yet he 
protests, likewise, that with Free Trade 
we should never have fluctuations ! 

A bad harvest is scarcely ever con- 
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fined to one great country ; it gene- 
rally affects more or less all Europe. 
The badness of the last crop of oats 
was not confined to the United King- 
dom. The example of Holland, cited 
by Mr M‘Culloch, is worthless, overs 
looking its want of fact to support it. 
What was Holland, with its million or 
two of inhabitants, compared with 
this country and its aoa large po- 
pulation? It is madness to suppose 
that merchants ‘and speculators would 
always keep a sufficient stock of fo- 
reign corn in this nation, over and 
above the necessary stock, to suffice 
for the deficiency of a bad harvest, 
They could not procure the corn at 
proper prices, and they would have no 
adequate inducement if they could ; 
if they were even to do so, they would 
be the first to push up prices. The 
Economist seems to imagine, that with 
Free Trade we should always keep a 
much larger stock of corn than we 
now keep, although he owns that our 
own production would be diminished 
to the extent of the foreign supplies, 
and maintains that these supplies 
could not be raised above the diminu- 
tion, except at scarcity prices. 

The following extracts show an in- 
sane, outrageous, suicidal disregard 
of every day fact which cannot be 
sufficiently wondered at. 

« Since 1815, no Polish or American 
cultivator has ever been able to calculate 
on a demand from England; in conse- 
quence no corn has been raised in these coun- 
tries for our markets. 

“ So long as we support the existing 
Corn Laws, we shall have the same in- 
cessant alternation of ruinously low, and op- 
pressively high, prices which we have expe- 
rienced since 1815.” 

“ Such is the practical and real oper- 
ation of this monstrous system. Alter- 
nately productive of famine and excess, tt 
is equally ruinous to the agricultural, manu 

facturing, and commercial classes.” 

The italics, for which we are ac- 
countable, form the only comment we 
think necessary. Poor Mr M‘Culloch! 
And poor England, to think such a 
man a Political Economist ! 

Time and space compel us here to 
pause, but in our next Number we 
shall resume the subject. We shall 
then conclude our examination of Mr 
M‘Culloch’s doctrines, and endeavour 
to illustrate some very important parts 
of the agricultural questions which 
lave hitherto been but little noticed, 
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What we shall say will scarcely be 
out of season, whatever it may be in 
other respects, for the question can 
hardly be disposed of in the House of 
Commons by the end of February. 
We have at present repeated in sub- 
stance much that we have said on for- 
mer occasions, and that has been said 
by others ; but for this we shall offer 
no apology. Such a consideration can- 
not weigh with us at this portentous 
crisis, when, if the doctrines of the 
Abolitionists be false, ten or twelve 
millions of our fellow subjects must 
be immediately consigned to ruin and 
wretchedness. As we said at the out- 
set, we have examined Mr M‘Cul- 
loch’s Article, not because it has been 
written by him, or contains opinions 
peculiar to himself, but because it 
contains the main arguments on which 
the Abolitionists rely as a body. What 
we have said has been directed, not 
more against him, than against the 
whole fraternity to which he belongs. 
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We have treated him with no undue 
severity. Throughout, he speaks with 
ineffable contempt of all who differ 
from him. Nothing can possibly be 
fact or argument—nothing can possi- 
bly be other than supreme ignorance 
and stupidity—which does not square 
with his opinions. He is the only im- 
partial man—the only infallible man 
—the only genuine, inborn, most ce- 
lebrated Doctor Neverfail, who can 
cure incurables and reanimate the life- 
less. All else are Quacks and Impos- 
tors. This is the system of his bre- 
thren, official and unofficial, in Pare 
liament and out of it. Assail them 
with an irresistible argument, or deci« 
sive fact, and what is their reply? 
You are ignorant of Political Econo- 
my, unprincipled, and below notice ! 
We hope we have said sufficient in 
this paper to show the real character 
of their pretensions to exclusive un 
derstanding, integrity, and ability. 
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Cuapter III. 


WILLIAM HAMPDEN TO HIS SISTER. 


Geneva, July 18—. 

My pear Fanny,—You have so 
often reproached me for the unsocia- 
bility of disposition which induced me 
to set out on my present tour alone, 
that I expect to rise considerably in 
your good graces, by informing you, 
that I have picked up a Compagnon de 
voyage. But before I satisfy your cu- 
riosity as to the how, when, and whom, 
I must say a word in vindication of a 
resolution, the result of experience, 
and which circumstances of unusual 
interest could alone have induced me 
to give up. 

There are only two things in the 
world about which I confess myself fas- 
tidious, viz. a riding-horse—I mean, 
of course, in our own blessed country, 
where alone an animal deserving the 
name is to be met with—and out of it a 
travelling companion. If the temper, 
paces, and action of both do not hap- 
pen to suit one, the consequent vexa- 
tions are the same in kind, though dif- 
fering in degree ; while in the latter 


instance, the resource of whip, bridle, 
or spur is unfortunately denied. I 
would as soon traverse the world on 
a donkey, that stopped to nibble ev: 

thistle on the road, as be ig toa plod- 
ding anti » poking his nose into 
des chenee of y bee Bag and 
feeling the same interest in the name- 
less fragment of a third-rate statue, as 
in the Venus that enchants the world. 
Though even this would be happiness 
compared to being run away with au 
grand galop by a dunce, who will not 
slacken his speed for all that Greece 
or Rome ever produced, and endures 
the fatigue of an express without the 
utility. Most good riders would ra- 
ther conquer a vicious than urge a 
lazy horse ; but the latter is a sinecure, 
compared to jogging through the lands 
of freedom and glory, of arts and arms, 
witha poco-curante, whom nothing can 
stimulate to exertion, or rouse to curi- 
osity—who never inquired with ear- 


nestness about anything but hisdinner, 
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or inspected with interest any object 
but the carte des vins. Not to mention 
the starting, shying, and fidgetting of 
the capricious traveller, and the selfish 
immutability of the sullen one. All 
or most of these I had experienced in 
my previous rambles, hitherto con- 
fined to my native land, and those nor- 
thern countries in which alone the 
despotism of our southern neighbour 
allowed us to expatiate ; and I had 
piously determined to make, free and 
unshackled, my pilgrimage into Italy. 

However, notwithstanding your al- 
legations, you know, Fanny, that I 
am rather sociably given ; and I con- 
fess, like Alexander Selkirk, that my 
sole empire of myself was rather be- 

inning to be a burden. I could not 

elp envying the apparently sociable 
duets and trios I heard on every side, 
as I swallowed my unsocial meal in 
the spacious salon of my friend Di- 
jean at St Auron, without a soul to in- 
form that “‘ solitude was sweet,” or the 
wine often sour. 

At length, (just as I was about in 
evil hour to lend a gracious ear to the 
hints of an every-day sort of college- 
acquaintance, to whom my comfort 
able travelling-carriage held out irre- 
sistible temptations,) I met, at the 
house of a worthy Genevese mer- 
chant—whose hospitalities tothe Eng- 
lish are unbounded—an elderly gentle« 
man, of a mild and benevolent coun- 
tenance, apparently labouring under 
deep dejection, but with something so 
interesting in his appearance, that I 
felt an immediate desire to cultivate 
his acquaintance. 

This was probably evident, for after 
dinner our host took me aside into the 
garden, and with many apologies for 
the apparent intrusion upon my pri- 
vate views and inclinations, inquired 
whether it would materially interfere 
with either to prosecute my tour in 
coneeny with the amiable individual 
to whom I had that day been intro- 
duced, and in whom every subsequent 
interview would, he was certain, in- 
crease my interest. “‘ Had I not been 
tolerably well acquainted with you, 
Mr Hampden,” continued he, “ and 
with the difference between your pur- 
suits and character, and those of the 
frivolous young men who flit across 
this country in quest of mere amuse- 
ment, I should hardly have ventured 
such a proposal ; for the misfortunes 
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of your countryman (my first and 
dearest friend, he added with empha- 
sis,) must render him a grave compa- 
nion, while they imperiously demand 
that sympathy and kindness which 
it seems to me you are peculiarly fitted 
to bestow.” 

You may believe I disclaimed the 
compliments of my good Genevese 
friend, while I felt half tempted to 
close immediately with his uncommon 
proposal. “‘ No, no, my young friend,” 
said he, smiling, “‘ take time to reflect 
on what I have said. The idea ori- 
ginated with myself this day at table, 
and is as yet uncommunicated to Mr 
Selwyn. His scruples at imposing on 
your youth the burden of his dejec- 
tion, will, I am sure, far exceed any 
youcan feel onthesubject. But I could 
not resist seizing the chance of procu- 
ring for the man who saved my life that 
solace of friendship during a melan- 
choly pilgrimage which my profes- 
sional duties deprive me of the plea- 
sure of affording. I have heard you 
say that you are indifferent as to your 
precise route, or the rapidity of your 
progress, having resolved to devote a 
year at least to Italy. This is a ne- 
cessary preliminary, for my friend's 
motions must depend on his recover- 
ing traces of a near relative, of whom 
he is in ardent, though perhaps unsuc- 
cessful pursuit. Your apparent sym- 
pathy induces me, perhaps, to betray 
confidence ; but I think you are the 
person to feel pleasure in assisting the 
researches of a father for his only 
child.” 

This, of course, led to further ex- 
planation, and to an interesting history, 
which I have not time to communicate, 
nor indeed am I at liberty to do so; 
suffice it to say, I had no longer the 
slightest hesitation in proffering my 
filial attentions to Mr Selwyn, and 
left Préville to the more difficult task 
of inducing his friend to accept them. 
This his affectionate earnestness at 
length effected, and I have a presen- 
timent that it will be an auspicious 
journey for both. Do not start, my 
dear Fanny, at my thus embarking iu 
a Quixotic pursuit of a Dulcinea, 
young and beautiful indeed, but mar- 
ried, and to an Italian ; an unpardon- 
able offence in an Englishwoman, 
could I even forgive her for running 
away from such a father ! 

We remain here for a few days 
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longer, in hopes of letters from the fair 
fugitive ; and then proceed to Vevay, 
through which town she must in all 
probability pass in her. way to Italy, 
and where, amid the prodigious con- 
course of people from all quarters to 
the approaching vine-dressers’ festival, 
it is not impossible my interesting 
friend may find his pilgrimage unex- 
pectedly terminated by a rencontre 
with its object. This I shall half re- 
gret if it deprives me of so delightful 
acompanion. There is in Mr Selwyn’s 
society a nameless charm, arising per 
haps trom the effect of a life of seclu- 
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sion on a mind highly cultivated, and 
overflowing with the finer feelings. 
He has the calm experience and mild 
benignity of age, without its selfish 
caution ; and the romantic naiveté of 
youth, without its levity, and indis- 
cretion. In short, I find myself catch- 
ing a spark of his enthusiasm, and 
_ soon grow as romantic as him- 
self. 

You shall hear the result of our vi- 
sit to the approaching féte, from which 
I expect much gratification.— Yours 
ever, 

W. H. 





CoNSTANCE TO HER FATHER. 


Geneva, July 18. 
My DEAREsT Fatuer, 

NotTwitTHsTaNDING the cruel pang 
I endured in quitting England, with- 
out one relenting line from a parent 
I little deemed so inexorable when I 
rashly braved his resentment, duty 
and affection equally urge another ef- 
fort to procurea pardon, which, if my 
disobedience has not steeled a heart 
once opep to every tender emotion, 
you may now probably deign to, be- 
stow. I will not attempt to vindicate 
my fatal desertion of the first and ten- 
derest of human ties; but let me 
soothe wounded affection by the assu- 
rance, that all the worth and tender- 
ness of Ludovisi would have failed to 
lure me from your arms but for the 
cruel sarcasms of my aunt, and those 
apprehensions which she so s08: se y 
excited, by a revival of the hated pro- 
posal of a union with my cousin. 
Not till my foot was in the fatal bark 
which conveyed me from my father 
and my country, could I believe that 
I was actually permitted to depart 
unpardoned and unblest, an outcast 
from that protection I had wantonly 
abandoned! But for that redoubled 
tenderness with which my husband 
soothed my wounded spirit, I must 
have sunk under the sad consciousness 
that I had lost a father ; and, in spite 
of it all, I bear about with me, like 
a stricken deer, an anguish which no- 
velty cannot assuage, nor change of 
scene alleviate. 

I have been a prodigal of unexam- 
pled blessings—Is a return to them 
and you for ever denied? Must I wan- 
der in yain quest of murdered peace, 


and after being an unnatural daughter, 
prove an ungrateful wife? Oh! my 
father, to the gentle virtues of Ludo- 
visi you are no stranger; but could 
you know how fondly he cherishes 
your once loved child, how strenuous- 
ly he exerts for her consolation every 
talent nature has so liberally bestowed, 
and how his filial heart beats in uni- 
son with hers to dedicate all his future 
life to atone for past transgression ; 
yours must have changed indeed, if 
it did not overflow with pity and fors 
giveness ! 

We hurried rapidly through France ; 
the bustle and gaiety of Paris was re- 
pugnant to my sick heart. Here, in 
the midst of the sublimity of nature, 
something like tranquillity might 
have returned, had not every feature 
of the scene recalled sufferings which 
it was my duty to have obliterated, 
while it es been my lot to renew 
them, and ties which she who was 
their pledge, has a second time rudely 
severed. With what shame and self- 
abasement, with what indescribable 
conflicting emotions, did I tread the 
hallowed ground of La Rosiére, and 
find myself an unbidden and unsus- 
pected guest of those, whom my filial 
impiety would have taught to recoil 
from me with horror! More than 
once did the silver tones of my aunt 
Préville’s gentle voice, and the pitying 
pressure of little Louisa’s hand, ha 
overcome my repugnance to appear 
before these honoured relations, a fu- 
gitive and an outcast. Sometimes I 
wish I had preferred humiliation to 
suspense, and enlisted their powerful 
intercession in my favour ; for though 
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they might have shuddered at my in- 
gratitude, they pitied my distress, and 
at La Rosiére the daughter of Louise 
must have been forgiven! But it is too 
late ; I cannot again brave the terrors 
of a meeting, the effects of which 
have made me ill for days. We leave 
Geneva to-morrow, and after breath- 
ing, at Ludovisi’s positive entreaty, 
for a few weeks, the reviving air of the 
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mountains, till the heats of Italy sub. 
side, I accompany him to Verona, 
where, in an introduction to his noble 
family, as a discarded daughter, I an. 
ticipate another merited humiliation. 

Oh! that a forgiving letter from one 
so injured and yet so dear, might 
enable me to appear there in a diffe. 
rent character ! . 

ie L. 





ConsTaNCE TO HELEN WILLOUGHBY. 


Verona, August. 


My Earuiest Dear INDULGENT 
FRIEND, 

When I took the fatal step which 
has rendered me an alien from my 
home and my country, I forbore to 
involve = in a struggle between 
duty and friendship, by confiding to 
you a purpose which you would nei- 
ther have sanctioned nor betrayed ; 
but now that the die is cast, and your 
friend a wanderer in a foreign land, 
to whom can I turn so fondly, asa 

tle intercessor with an offended 
ather, as a cordial participator in sor- 
rows which my i must but 
guess at, and as a faithful deposito 
of all I have done and suffered ie 
I committed an error, which, as his 
merits could not justify, even his ten- 
derness fails to palliate ? 

I wrote to my dear father from Ge- 
neva. Methinks that my date should 
act as a talisman upon his heart, 
and counteract that foreign and un- 
natural influence by which alone its 
accustomed softness could have been 
so cruelly steeled against me. My 
aunt, whose malignant efforts preci- 
pitated my indiscretion, will, I doubt 
not, continue them to perpetuate my 

i : To you, my dear Helen, and 
to the worthy Mr Trevor, must I look 
as guardian angels against the malice 
of an enemy, whom, save in denying 
my esteem to her unworthy son, I 
never in word or thought offended. I 
will now give you the details of my 
history, as far as regards that ever 
eventful part of a woman’s life, which 
introduces her into a new family, how 
often, alas! a bitter contrast to all 
she has left behind. 

After a few weeks spent in the 
mountains of Switzerland, amid scenes 
which for the time raised me even 
above my selfish inquietudes, we per- 


formed a journey, whose features, little 
less stupendous, beguiled the heart's 
sickness ; and when we entered Italy, 
I confess the pride of claiming kin- 
dred with a land, which had ever been 
to me as a bright object of some reves 
rential pilgrimage, overcame, though 
but for a moment, the sense of guilt 
which turned the pilgrimage into a 
penance. 

Well might my husband’s eyes 
glisten with heartfelt transport as he 
hailed a country, which, fallen as it is, 
has yet every thing which can attract, 
and much to be admired—and which 
to be loved has only to be seen. Its 
loveliest features were indeed now 
heightened by the gay confusion of 
the vintage, and apparent prosperity 
lent herillusion to the unfading charms 
of nature. 

But who can speak, and speak ade- 
quately, of Italy, with a heart blight- 
ed by domestic anguish, and agitated 
by a thousand selfish anxieties. Should 
the time ever come, when, with a 
lighter heart, I can resume the glo- 
rious theme, you shall share my ewo- 
tions; I can now only claim your 
sympathy for my private, and to you 
I fondly hope, more interesting feel- 
ings. 

We entered Verona in the afternvon 
—a rich glowing sunset illuminated 
its ancient palaces and picturesquely 
barbarous walls ; and, as we cros: 
the stately bridge across the deep-roll- 
ing Adige, I felt, for the first time, my 
ideas of an Italian city realized. But 
feelings, under other circumstances so 
delightful, were soon absorbed in the 
more painful one, of appearing before 
those proud though fallen nobles, in 
the guise of an outcast, rejected by 
her own family on account of an al- 
liance, which I fear they might think, 
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eet 
on religious and national grounds, yet 
more exceptionable, Absolutely de- 
clining to proceed at once to claim 
their hospitality, I alighted at a hotel, 


and requested Ludovisi to prepare 
them by a aati visit for my re 
ception on the following day. He at 
length complied ; and through his af- 
fectionate reluctance to leave me 
alone, there glowed such a natural 
transport on revisiting his native city, 
that I could almost then have exclaim- 
ed with Ruth, “ Thy people shall be 
my people, and thy God shal! be my 
God.” But I too had a home, and a 
father ; and never since in evil hour 
I left them, did a sense of desolation 
take more complete ener of my 
soul, than when the door closed on my 
husband, and I remained alone in the 
spacious and cheerless apartment. I 
sat absorbed in painful reveries, until 
the bright gleams of red sunshine on 
the opposite buildings were replaced 
by the silvery hues of moonlight ; and 
then, unable any longer to endure the 
feverish feeling occasioned by the 
joint irritation of the journey and my 
own thoughts, I requested an old 
respectable looking Cameriere (who 
came in to lay the table for supper,) 
to escort me for a few minutes to take 
the air on the bridge, which stood 
scarce a huridred yards from the inn. 
The old man hastily laid down the 
things he wasarranging, and approach- 
ing to kiss my hand, before I was 
aware of his intention, said he was al- 
ways at the service of the daughter of 
Signor Ludovisi. I started to hear 
myself thus designated by a stranger ; 
but found that our passport (deliver- 
ed according to custom at the gate, 
and since forwarded to the hotel,) had 
informed its inhabitants who we were. 
I was naturally glad to gather, from 
the garrulity of my Cicerone, such 
particulars about the present state of 
the family as he saved me the trouble 
of inquiring. Begging a thousand 
pardons for his presumption, he let 
fall some hints of the ostentatious 
parsimony and unamiable character of 
Count Morosini, (the husband of my 
sister-in-law, ) and added with a sigh, 
that had his dear Padrone lived, and 
all gone as it should have done with 
his illustrious house, so unsuitable an 
alliance would never have taken place. 
He told me that when Signor Lu- 
dovisi, after ineffectual struggles to 
preserve the independence of his coun- 
Vor. XXI. 
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tty, fell a victim to his patriotism, most 
of his property was confiscated, and 
his widow and remaining daughter re< 
tired on a scanty pittance, (wholly re- 
linquished to them by my husband,) 
to the convent of Santa Chiara, where 
the elder daughter had some years 
before taken the vows. Here the 
younger, a beautiful girl of eighteen, 
was reluctantly preparing to follow her 
example, when Count Morosini (whose 
daughter, by a former marriage, was 
a boarder in the convent,) chanced to 
see her, and lost no time in adding to 
the other advantages he had reaped 
from the misfortunes of his country, 
the acquisition of a young and beauti- 
ful wife ; who, under less adverse cir- 
cumstances, would have spurned his 
alliance. As it was, the noble widow of 
Ludovisi ay. long with pride and 
principle ere she gave the hand of her 
daughter to a sordid upstart, grownrich 
on the ruins of his country ; and even to 
the fair Eugenia herself, the gloom of the 
convent, coupled with the evident tran- 
quillity and placid smiles of her clois- 
tered sister, seemed at times preferable 
to the world and its gayest pageantries, 
with the austere society of a man older 
than her father. Libe , however, 
prevailed over peace and seclusion, and 
Eugenia had now been some years a 
contented, if not happy wife. 

No other near relations of my hus« 
band remained at Verona, except Sis 
ter Rosalie, of whom my aged inform. 
ant only knew that she was an angel, 
before she became a saint, as she was 
now universally admitted to be. 

As the old man finished his family 
sketch, we arrived at the bridge, and 
I stood some minutes silently admi- 
ring the river, rendered by its vicinity 
to the Alps, and consequent ava 
a truly majestic object. Like 
Lago di Garda, on whose margin I had 
slept. the night before, it looked as if 
its now placid waters could rise in 
sudden commotion, and sweep all be- 
fore them with resistless fury. 

My guide pointed out to me in the 
distance the situation of the palace, 
now the residence of Count Morosini, 
and, on the opposite side of the river, 
near where we stood, the lofty walls of 
the convent of Santa Chiara. While 
I gazed on this haven of rest from thie 


-storms of life, a person issued from a 


door in the wall, whom I soon recog- 

nized to be Ludovisi. He advanced 

with hurried steps towards the bridge, 
2A 
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and I felt, as I flew to meet him, that 
# “ifter a joyful recognition of his old 
aj recognition of his o! 
pe anger, the Cameriere, (an old 
ier, who had served under his fa- 
ther, ) who now left us to hasten supper, 
my husband, whose eyes betrayed even 
in the imperfect light, strong traces of 
recent emotion, leaned with me on the 
t of the bridge, and told me he 
fad ‘been attempting to soothe, by a 
visit to the grave of his mother, the 
inful feelings excited by the haughty 
ent and constrained civility of 
his brother-in-law. ‘ The creature !” 
murmured he, the high spirit of his 
ancestors swelling like the waters of 
his native river, in a bosom usually 
serene and placid, “‘ the creature! who 
when he changed money at the corner 
of the streets, would have kissed the 
dust before a Ludovisi, now, on the 
strength of his coffers, his lands, and 
his purchased nobility, gives himself 
airs of roy | and protection. I 
ought not to tell you this,” added he, 
** as for Eugenia’s sake we must endea- 
vour to suppress our feelings during 
the short residence under his roof 
which she has earnestly entreated, and 
which he, to do him justice, eagerly 
enforced.” 

At an early hour next day, I heard 
the carriage of Count Morosini drive 
into the court-yard, and awaited with 
a beating heart my introduction to the 
sister of my husband. All the ideas I 
had erroneously formed of Italian pride 
and stateliness, entirely vanished before 
the engaging frankness and unaffected 
cordiality of the youthful Countess, who 
though fora few minutes evidently more 
embarrassed than myself, embraced la 
Belle ingiese (as she was pleased to call 
me) an hundred times, and insisted on 

me off at once to her Palazzo. 

ere I found assembled to receive 
me, the Count, whose singularly ple- 
beian appearance and manner con- 
trasted strangely with his affectation 
of dignified courtesy ; his daughter 
(the former conventual acquaintance 
of Evgenia), and her husband, Count 
Tibaldi, a young man, who on the 
idleness and insignificance of modern 
Italian nobles, has contrived to engraft 
the worst characteristica of French 
manners, of which he is an ardent ad- 
mirer. Of this I was soon convinced 
by the determined freedom with which 
he continued to stare at your poor 
friend’s face, and the extravagant com- 
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Ssusteading,” Mo tee-shale' tier 
ers - ‘To. the who 

indeed, the poor English girl seemed 
an object of undisguised wonder and 
curiosity ; which, as the Italians are 
at little pains to suppress their feeli 
made me feel very uncomfortable. 
ladies unceremoniously handled and 
criticised my dress; the gentlemen 
made audible, though not unfavour- 
able, remarks on my person and man. 
ners. At length a seemingly benevo-~ 
lent proposal was made by the Count- 
ess Tibaldi, (who with her husband 
resides in the same vast palace,) to in- 
stal me in my apartment ; the object 
of which I hewever soon found was a 
childish curiosity to see my wardrobe, 
which both Countesses proffered their 
services in arranging. 

You may imagine that under the 
circumstances of my departure from 
England, it had occupied little of my 
attention ; but by the good offices of a 
friend in London, it had been furnish- 
ed with a few articles of rare occure 
rence in Italy, which the rapturous 
admiration of them + ne 9 by m 
new connexions, emboldened me to of- 
fer to their acceptance, and which were 
frankly, and indeed eagerly received. 

The early dinner hour of Italy was 
approaching, and after admiring my 
fair hair, and wondering to see me ar- 
range it in my usual simple fashion, 
without the proffered assistance of 2 
pair of equally curious abigails, these 
children of a larger growth left me 
to reflect 2 moment on my own singu- 
lar situation, and to feel, for the first 
time in my life, the dignity of supe- 
rior wisdom. Alas! on comparing my 
own education and advantages wit 
those of the neglected beings whose 
childishness excited my astonishment, 
how did my momentary exultation 
subside before a conscious sense of 
folly more unpardonable. 

I was soon joined by Ludovisi, who 
came to conduct me to the circle, and 
to sympathise with me under annoy- 
ances, which he knows enough of 
English ideas and manners to appre- 
ciate. I determined to meet with calm 
civility the constrained courtesies of 
our host; to attribute to a narrow 
education, and limited range of ideas, 
the kind, but teasing familiarities. of 
the two young women ; and to repress 
from the first, by the most freezing dis- 
tance, the officious gallantry of Count 
Tibaldi. | 
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After a basty, and to English ideas, 
a very uncomfortable meal, each ad- 
journed to pass in sleep or vacuity the 
time which should intervene till sun- 
set brought the fashionable hour of 
the Corso; when it was evident the 
display of their new relative, and new 
finery, was anticipated by the two sis- 
ters, as no inconsi e event in 
their monotonous existence. In com- 
pliment to their wishes, I dressed my- 
self completely a bap verte with more 
attention than I had wed on my 
appearance for many a long day; and 
having assisted in arranging their toi- 
lette, we embarked, the two ladies, 
Count Tibaldi, and myself, in one ba- 
rouche, which to them was a perfect 
car of triumph. I wished much to 
have substituted my husband as our 
cavaliere instead of the Count, but 
could not do so without absolutely 
affronting the latter, and depriving 
Ludovisi of a a htful evening with 
his beloved Rosalie, whom he had 
only seen for a few minutes at the 

te in the morning, and with whom 
e had much to hear, and much to 
communicate. 

A drive along a dull street of dismal 
and decaying palaces, amid a file of 
shabby carriages, moving at a funeral 
pace, and presenting every quarter of 
an hour the same succession of unin- 
teresting faces, could have no charm, 
eave that of novelty or invincible habit. 
The former made me endure it pa- 
tiently once ; the latter I felt must be 
the work of years, and God forbid I 
sh even months in Verona! 
Could I have derived any gratification 
from the evident sensation excited by 
my new face, and unusual costume, [ 
might have enjoyed it; but the keen 
black eyes of the ladies, and fixed eye- 

of the men, who daily submit 
to be along with them in this 
melancholy procession, rendered me 
truly thankful, when the increasing 


darkness put a period to their scrutiny, - 


and sent us back to the Palazzo, the 
saloon of which was now lighted up, 
ee a LD were 
eagerly some privi inti- 
mates of the ne a my | in 
from the Corso ; and whose distress- 
ing attentions were fortunately soon 
absorbed by the more powerful at~ 
tractions of Rouge et Noir. My de- 
clining play threatened to involve me 
in the worse evil of Count Tibaldi’s 
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undivided try; but Ludovis:, 
who also refused to join, whispered te 
his sister, who rose and opened the door 
of an adjoining apartment, when the 
sight of a piano, many weeks 
privation, gave me the first sensation 
of pleasure the day had afforded. The 
sound of the instrument drew one or 
two amateurs from the card-table, and 
to gratify my husband, I exerted the 
powers which he so carefully cultiva- 
ted, and which have proved to me the 
source of much mingled happiness and 
misery. Theexaggerated compliments 
of my auditors were again overpower- 
ing, and such a tramontane voice was 
declared to be a phenomenon hitherto 
unknown in Italy. My dear Ludo- 
visi, proud of his scholar, begged me 
to try a duet we had often sung in - 
happier days at Heron’s Court ; I at 
tempted it, but the pathos of the air, 
the omirious sadness of the words, too 
applicable to my exiled condition, and 
above all, the image of my forsaken 
parent, with whom the song had been 
8 favourite, quite got the better of me, 
and I escaped to my own apartment 
amid fulsome applauses of a sensibili- 
ty, which conscience called by its true 
name of remorse. 

I have given you, I believe, this 
minute detail of one day, which every 
one since would have resembled, had - 
I not gpa | escaped from such 
miserable inanity to view with m 
husband the objects of interest in this 
ancient city and its neighbourhood ; 
and to devote a large portion of my 
time to the society of Sceur Rosalie. 
If any thing could reconcile beings 
formed for action and social intercourse 
to a cloister, it would be the contem- 
plation of her beautiful countenance, 
serene and placid as the mind it re- 
flects ; and the evident exemption she 
enjoys from the petty vexations which 
agitate the world she has left ; which 
indeed is little less monotonous than 
the convent, without its pleasing still- 


ness. : 
She received me with the fondest 
affection, as the wife of her beloved 
brother, whom she strongly resembles 
in mind and person. The same mild 
dignity of manner, the same tender« 
ness of disposition, characterise both. 
I had imbibed the prejudices of m 
country with regard to the 
austerity of a conventual life, which 
in somé instances are not yet wholly 
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unfounded ; but in modern Italy a 
more liberal spirit the few 
remaining monastic establishments, 
and the apartment of Rosalie, light, 
airy, and cheerful, ornamented with 
may Weta Semele ‘eupentngne, hed 
many little female appen ) 
niles pocaaet Sealed to a cell ex- 
cept the crucifix, invariably affixed to 
the head of the delicately white bed. 
The convent of Santa Chiara educates 
young ladies of noble family, and was 
on that account exempted from the 
general suppression in the north of 
Italy ; and in this employment Rosalie 
finds a source of great delight. A 
spacious garden, in which the pension- 
aries were romping, with spirits wholly 
unchecked by conventual discipline ; 
and where each possessed a little spot 
cultivated with her own hands—con- 
tributed to confirm my favourable im- 
—- of Santa Chiara. Rosalie’s 

eart was early buried in the grave of 
a young hero, who fell in the first in- 
vasion of his country ; and under such 
circumstances, I soon ceased to view 
her seclusion from the world with 
feelings of compassion or even of re- 
gret. 

One of the most painful yet interests 
ing pisses: I have made in Verona, 
has been that duly performed by every 
English person to the sequestered spot, 
containing what is called the tomb of 
Juliet, and as such consecrated by a 
tradition which no lover of Shakspeare 
feels disposed to question. Ludovisi, 
who admires all the works of our 
bard, but this particularly, which pour- 
tay so feelingly the fervid passions 
and glowing imagination of the south, 
chose for our visit to this shrine of 
genius and misfortune one of those 
delicious nights, too exquisite to be 
passed in repose, which the custom of 
the country dedicates to exercise or 
amusement. Escaping from the noisy 
merriment of the groupes who para- 
ded the crowded Corso, we strolled 
through the triumphal arch of Gal- 
lienus, which, in dark and sullen ma- 
jesty, bestrides the principal street, 
towards that noble amphitheatre, 
where, at the mandate of that merci- 
less tyrant, torrents of Christian blood 
were shed, in the last great persecu- 
tion the Church endured, and where 
since, in happier times, a Roman pon- 
tiff has dispensed his blessing to as- 
sembled thousands of the faithful. As 
I gazed (for the first time in moon- 
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(Feb. 
light) upon the matchless grandeur of 
the mighty pile, pontiffs and martyrs, 
I confess, vanished from my memory. 
I saw but Romans, masters of the 
world, those Titans of a former age, 
before whose giant vestiges the efforts 
of modern art shrink into nothing. 
Breathless with wonder and delight, 
I traversed the corridors, once throng 
ed by a countless multitude, ascended 
the innumerable rows of seats, nay, 
ambitiously climbed into the tribune 
sacred to the emperors, and on which 
a Trajan and an Antonine have sat. 
Ludovisi enjoyed and shared my en- 
thusiasm—‘‘ You are worthy,” he 
whispered, “ to visit Italy.” This 
expression of gratified affection, flat- 
tering as it seemed, sufficed to call upa 
tide of new and less pleasing emotions. 
I thought of him who stored my infant 
memory with the exploits of the he- 
roes whose giant forms now filled my 
mind’s eye, and whose pride it would 
have been to guide my footsteps to 
the scenes of their past greatness. 
“You are thinking of your father,” 
said Ludovisi mournfully, and the 
dark shade which passed over my brow 
was reflected on his: he smiled faint- 
ly, and added, “* Let us leave Rome, 
and transport ourselves to England.” 
We proceeded in silence till we 
reached the garden, (annexed toa cone 
vent now burnt down,) which con- 
tained the object of our pilgrimage, a 
rude sarcophagus of stone, grievously 
injured by time and the depredations 
of sentimental travellers. It is wide 
enough to have held, as tradition as- 
serts, the mortal remains of the two 
unhappy lovers; and as I gazed on 
the narrow house which closed so ear- 
ly and so fatally on their loves and 
misfortunes, theirs was not the only 
ill-assorted union over which my tears 
involuntarily flowed. If, with every 
excuse tyranny and hatred could at- 
ford for violating filial duty, the sim- 
ple Juliet could not disarm the venge- 
ance of Heaven, what has she to look 
for, who has rudely severed bonds so 
light and tender, that the liberty thus 
acquired seems more hateful than the 
tyranny of all the Capulets! O my 
Helen! that mind must be diseased 
indeed, to which the classical and ro- 
mantic traditions of this lovely land 
thus administer the poison of remorse ; 
a remorse, too, which I can hardly 
indulge without infringing on duties 
equally sacred. May you never ene 
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tail on a sense of misery, 
which it is alike criminal to suppress 
or indulge ! 

Wes remain in Verona, irk- 


some as our residence daily becomes, 
till time has elapsed for an answer to 
the letter I again addressed to my dear 
father on arriving there, or, at least, 
my former one from Geneva. I leave 
to you, who enjoy the happiness of 
that intereourse with him, which I 
would give worlds to recover, to com- 
municate to him, in whole or in part, 
the tale I have now deposited in your 
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friendly bosom. Time has been when 
half the sadness it breathes would 
have called forth all his sympathy for 
the sorrows of a stranger. But I have 
not a stranger’s claim upon his wound< 
ed spirit.-'Write to me, I beseech you, 
my Helen, and tell me that he is well 
and happy, I would have said, but con- 
science forbids the supposition, even 
could affection endure the thought— 
Tell me that he is benign and relent- 
ing, and claim the blessings of your 
ever attached 
C. Ll 





CHapPprTer IV. 


WILLIAM HAMPDEN TO HIS SISTER. 


Vevay, August. 

Few things, my dear Fanny, were 
ever calculated to afford more lively 
gratification to the patriot, the philan- 
thropist, or the observer of national 
character, than the Féte which has 
just been celebrated here, by the vine- 
dressers of I.a Vaux, a rocky and bar- 
ren district, forming, between Lau- 
sanne and this place, the northern 
boundary of the lake, and converted 
by patient industry into one of the 
most productive vineyards in Europe. 

Tradition assigns the remotest an- 
tiquity to this festival, in which scrip- 
ture history is strangely blended with 
heathen mythology, and where Bac- 
chus and Noah (whose identity much 
antiquarian lore has been wasted to 
establish) figure side by side, in the 
same pageant. It was formerly cele- 
brated once in seven years, when vin- 
tages were favourable ; but the baleful 
effects of the French Revolution, pe- 
netrating even into the pastoral vales 
of Switzerland, having interrupted it 
for above two-and-twenty years, its 
restoration has been attended with 
prodigious eclat; and such was the 
eagerness to be present, that distin- 
guished foreigners from every part of 
Europe hired, even months before, 
rooms, nay, single windows, in this 
little town, at exorbitant prices. 

We almost despaired of obtaining 
anything like suitable accommodation 
for Mr Selwyn, whose ardent desire to 
attend, in the hope of meeting his 
daughter, disposed him, however, to 
put up with every inconvenience ; had 
it not unfortunately defeated itself by 


bringing on an attack of nervous fever, 
to which he hasof late been subject, and 
obliged him to devolve upon me (assist- 
ed by the previous knowledge of her 
person, casually obtained by Madame 
de Préville) the task of discovering 
his fair fugitive among the thousands 
whom the féte would bring together. 
Madame de P. and her children had 
already proceeded to Vevay, on a visit 
to a friend’s house, and as I did not 
wish to retrace my steps to Geneva, I 
insisted on leaving my commodious 
vehicle to bring on Mr Selwyn, when 
able to travel, and gladly embraced 
the proposal of joining a party of 
young Genevese, who had hired and 
fitted up for the occasion one of the 
ponderous barks usually employed in 
conveying wood from the opposite 
shores of Savoy. Covered with a tem- 
porary awning, provided with mat- 
tresses for a night voyage, and victual- 
led for a month’s cruize at least, the 
galley left the port of Geneva before 
sunrise, amid those noisy discharges 
of artillory, which form a necessary 
ingredient in every pleasurable expe- 
dition of her most military burghers 
—The voyage is one of about forty 
miles, and, as the crew, consisting of 
nearly an hundred persons, were chiefly 
young and gay, music and laughter 
beguiled to the Genevese its tedium 
during the early part of the day ; good 
cheer Sine - afternoon, and as 
** boire comme des Suisses” is a pro- 
verb yet in full application, evening 
saw the greater part of the company 
sink from the orgies of Bacchus to 
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the arins of Morpheus. As for myself, 
having vainly endeavoured during the 
Tee tpeal for eheral ates: 

es, too or cipa- 
om and little edified by the vocal ex- 
ertions of the Swiss, (who, what- 
ever music they may have in their 
souls, have certainly none in their 
voices, ) I withdrew into a quiet corner, 
and attempted to embody with my 
pencil some of those lovely features of 
the surrounding scenery, to which 
neither e nor art can dojustice. 
On leaving the harbour, one dim grey 
tint pervaded all nature, and = 
in its twilight mantle alike the ng 
banks which fringe the lake, the sul- 
len masses of the Jura, and the glit- 
tering pinnacles of the distant A Ps : 
but as the darkness gradually yielded 
before the approach of sunrise, the 
latter features of the scene assumed a 


majesty, of which the va of mid- 
day too frequently rob the less active 
traveller. 


As we glided imperceptibly along 
the northern shore, the opposite side 
unfolded a prospect nearly unrivalled 
in the world. Beyond the lake, al- 
ready covered with busy barks, has- 
tening to market, rose first a soft 
swelling bank, closely studded with 
villages and country houses; next, a 
range of woody pasture hills from 3 
to 4000 feet in height ; behind them, 
rocky mountains of 6 to 8000 feet, 
partially covered with snow ; and, to 
crown all, Mont Blanc, in snowy ma- 
jesty, looking like a pillar of some 
other and more gigantic world. I had 
already, during my previous residence 
of some weeks at Geneva, been elec- 
trified with an occasional view of this 
stupendous mountain, its base enve- 

in vapours, and its heavy sum- 
mit, towering alone, far above the 
cloudy region ; I had also been fortu- 
nate enough to see it glowing at sun- 
set, after all around was grey and 
sombre, with the richest roseate hues ; 
but both views yielded, in sublimity 
and interest, to its present aspect, 
when, totally free from clouds and 
vapours, its glittering needles shot 
into the clear azure vault, like a well- 
defined rampart of crystal. 

Standing over alternately along the 
wooded shores of Savoy, and the rich 
sl of the Pays de Vaud, varied 
with corn fields, interspersed with 
noble walnut trees ;—we , onthe 
latter, the little town of Versoix (once 


CFeb. 
designed, by the ambition of France, to 
rival and crush Geneva ; and whose un- 
finished harbour and nate 
attest the futility of power and weal 
to create national industry and 
perity). Next came Coppet, in whose 
celebrated chateay Necker t 
a haven from the fickle breath of 
opinion, and his daughter a re. 

from a despotism which included 
even literature in its iron grasp. Nyon 
with its antique towers, picturesquely 
seated on a hill ; the neat and smiling 
town of Rolle; and Morges, uniti 
primitive simplicity with commerci 
activity, successively enlivened the 
landscape ; while villages, little infe. 
rior in neatness and prosperity, lined 
the banks, and lent animation to the 
hills. The frowning rampart of the 
Jura served, by its dark frame-work, 
to set off the glowing picture. 

I had full leisure to contemplate it, 
and sketch its principal features ; for 
the unruffied lake reflected them but 
too well, and, notwithstanding the 
efforts of the numerous passengers at 
the oars, the sluggish bark made lit. 
tle progress— We arrived off Lausanne 
as the setting sun tinged with the 
richest purple the classic rocks of 
Meillerie, with living gold the widen- 
ing expanse of the lake, and with ro- 
seate hues the glaciers of the Valais; 
while its retreat behind the dark Ju- 
ra was accompanied with masses of 
heavy clouds, from which, and other 
symptoms that experience had ren- 
detent them familiar with, our boatmen 
prognosticated one of those sudden 
electric squalls, so common on the 
lake, and thought proper to put in 
for shelter to the little port of Ouchi. 

While many of the passengers avail- 
ed themselves of this circumstance to 
visit acquaintances in the town, and 
others sought, along the quiet shore, 
the refreshment of an afternoon bath, 
——s one with the Swiss during 

is sultry season), I amused myself 
with snatching, from a little pier run- 
ning out into the lake, a hurried sketch 
of the fading features of one of the 
loveliest landscapes in the world ; and, 
when light failed me to admire them, 


in watching the progress of that new 
and interesting object, an Alpinestorm. 

The increasing weight of the atmo- 
sphere produced a degree of oppression 
and a sense of awful anticipation, soon 
heightened by the growl of distant 
thunder. By a strange coincidence, 
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which almost seemed to amount to a 
challenge to the distant enemy, the 
good Lausannois chose at this moment 
to salute the Genevese flag with one 
of their usual cannonades, which the 
bark was duly provided with the means 
of returning, and to the sharp popping 
of which, the indi t muttering of 
the mighty elements formed a deep 
and hollow bass. To the salute of ar- 
tillery succeeded a discharge of rockets, 
which the insulted lightnings speedily 
annihilated by opening, in half-a-do- 
zen different quarters, absolute streams 
of fire. The triumph of nature was 
celebrated by responsive peals of truly 
awful thunder, reverberating amid 
the recesses of the mountains, and re- 
bounding, in the true spirit of Lord 
Byron’s exquisite description, from 
the Alps to the Jura. 

Not even that description, match- 
less as it is, can give an adequate idea 
of the delightful horrors of a night- 
storm on the Leman, particularly when 
enjoyed, as in my case, without the 
alloy of anxiety for my personal safety, 
inseparable, I should think, from find- 
ing one’s self embarked during a storm 
with such ill-constructed boats, and 
timorous boatmen. 

Secure as it seemed, I was soon, 
however, dislodged from my position 
on the pier by the awakened fury of 
two new elements: One of those elec- 
tric gusts of wind peculiar to the lake, 
arose with inconceivable violence and 
rapidity ; and covering, as it rushed 
from the dark recesses of the Valais, 
the smooth expanse with whitening 
billows, in less than ten minutes lash- 
ed the tranquil oy in which the bark 
lay, into no ignoble representation of 
a stormy sea.—I kept my post,: until 
the waves fairly broke over the little 
jettée, and, awakening apprehensions 
for the safety of the loosely moored 
fishing-boats, brought out the whole 
population interested in their preser- 
vation, men, women, and children, 
wading in the surf, gesticulating, 
swearing, and bawling, while the wind, 

tually extinguishing their lights, 
eft the groupes only partially illu- 
mined by the vivid lightning ; forming 
a scene I shall never forget, and from 
the enjoyment of which I was reluc- 
tantly driven by the torrents of almost 
tropical rain, which form the usual 
finale of an Alpine storm. 
Most of the stragglers had now re 


joined the bark; and, too much ac- 
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customed to such scenes to view 
them with iar interest, were 
concluding the evening 
supper. Not particularly inclined by 
the previous scene for festive jocula- 
rity, and feeling besides a slight de« 
gree of indisposition from the disa- 
greeable rocking of the boat in its now 
perturbed haven, I baie myonte down 
on a mattress to see ™ i 
desired to be stnlead os text ihe 
subsiding of the storm and rise of the 
moon a us to Page our 
progress. About two in the morning 
I looked out, and, as if lulled by the 
wand of some mighty enchanter, the 
waters slept placidly in the bright 
moonlight. We had stood over to the 
Savoy shore, and were under those 
rocks of Meillerie, still ed, but no 
longer inaccessible, since the hand of 
Napoleon usurped from their base 
one of the finest and most frequented 
roads in Europe. Opposite, on a little 
eminence, the moonbeams fell on the - 
Chateau de Clarens, whose formal ter= 
races, and tamely profitable vineyards, 
as little resemble Rousseau’s imagin 
groves, as the sober realities of life do 
the creations of his glowing fancy. A 
bright speck on the distant waters, 
shone the castle of Chillon, which has 
added the name of Lord Byron to his 
own bright catalogue of poets of 
these shores. Few men have ever so 
singularly combined the eloquence 
and deep passion of Rousseau, with 
the sarcastic powers of the Bard of 
Ferney. One might really apply to him 
the well-known lines— 

“ Nature, exhausted, could no farther go, 
To make a third, she join’d the former 

two.” 

A favourable breeze springing w 
enabled us to make a long stre 
across, and brought us within a mi 
or two of Vevay ; and on approaching 
the shore, the lngh road, ( which closely 
skirts it) presented a truly singular 
spectacle. Circumscribed, by the great 
value of the adjoining vineyards, be- 
tween two walls, with only space at 
certain intervals for two carriages to 
pass, it exhibited an endless file of 
vehicles of every form and dimension, 
of which the rear seemed, in sporting 
phrase, to have little chance of being 
* in at the death,” and of which the 
ean _ were meeerannes fe a 
sluggis ity ot » accordin 
ill with the finpatienceof the distanced. 
A dashing English landau and four, 
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* crawling rong em willingly, ” ite 
energies cram y a e hay-cart, 
loaded’ with pally teased peasants, 
whose bursts of merriment outraged 
the ears of the discontented belles be~ 
hind. A light char coté imprisoned 
between two ponderous German ber- 
lines, occasionally availed itself of a 
wider part of the road to make a start, 
the effect of which was usually to 
create confusion, without materially 
advancing the interest of the trans- 


or. 

A heavy rain, which ushered in the 
approach of dawn, cast a damp over 

e minds as well as bodies of the ca- 
Valcade, and substituted, for the fear 
of arriving late, the more serious ap- 
prehension that the féte would be post- 

med. Chilled and disheartened, our 
Etely jovial crew arrived in port about 
four o clock, and while the greater part 
remained on board to breakfast, I pro- 
ceeded to the principal inn, where I 
hoped to meet some English acquaint 
ance. 

Never did modern times afford an 
apter image of the confusion of Babel, 
than reigned on this eventful morning 
in every corner of the usually com- 
fortable and well-regulated auberge 
of the Trois Courones! The spacious 
saloon teemed with parties of every 
nation under Heaven, breakfasting, 

if such a term may be applied to 
ose who have never been in bed,) 
while the cloudy and unpromising 
dawn struggled faintly with the expi- 
ring tallow candles. The celerity with 
which the various groups were sup- 
plied with their national requisites, 
from cotelettes, omelettes, &c. washed 
down with vin de la céte, to the pecu- 
liarly English refreshment of tea and 
toast, was truly admirable; and the 
mingled sounds which assailed my 
ear, of German, French, true guttural 
High Dutch, broad Scotch, and native 
Trish, might have baffled all the ety- 
mologists in Europe. 

As cold, in my case, predominated 
over hunger, I soon withdrew to the 
adjoining kitchen, where a dozen 
cooks, and twice as many assistants, 
eould scarce keep pace with the inces- 
sant demands on their activity for 
dejeunérs a la fourchette ; while mar- 
mites, capacious as the cauldron of 
Meg Merrilies, sent forth steams 
prophetic of the joys of dinner. The 
very stairs and lobbies of the inn 
overflowed with a moving mass of tra- 


CFeb. 


vellers unable to gain admittance into 
the crowded chambers. 

In this tide, I descried a young 
friend, who congratulated himself on 
having, some. days before, paid down 


three guineas for a small bed-room, 
into which sanctum sanctorum he was 
triumphantly conducting ine to break. 
fast, when,—oh ! the vanity of human 
foresight !—finding the door locked, 
he was informed by the fille de cham. 
bre, that his twenty-four hours’. pos- 


session could only commence with the . 


usual morning exit of its present oc. 
cupant, a fat-headed German, whom 
neither anxiety about the féte, nor 
the vacarme d’enfer around him, could 
rouse from between his. beds of down. 
Six o'clock, the hour appointed for the 
commencement of the féte, meanwhile 
approached, and though heavy clouds 
still impended, yet, as the rain had 
ceased, the authorities, amid a general 
chorus of hopes, fears, and prognos- 
tics, decided it should proceed. 


By previous agreement with Ma- ~ 


dame de Préville, I escorted her and 
her party as early as we could obtain 
admittance to the places we had se 
cured on the immense scaffolding 
erected in the market-place, around 
the spot destizied for the pageant, that 
from our commanding situation we 
might be able to scrutinize the various 
groups as they appeared in succession, 
in the hope (which I grieve to tell 
you was not realised) of recognising 
the striking and well-remembered fi- 
gure of her truant niece. Many a 
tair English face did I gaze upon, 
with what must have been’ set down 
for impertinent curiosity, in hopes of 
tracing, amid the smiles which lit up 
every countenance, the shade of me- 
lancholy which I was sure would lin- 
ger on the brow of Selwyn’s daugh- 
ter; but in vain. The assembled 
thousands had now taken their sta- 
tions, and the estrade itself, with its 
endless variety of gay dress and fan- 
tastic costumes, formed no inconsider- 
able part of the spectacle. This was 
got up in a style which really would 
not have disgraced the grand opera, 
though theactors were only six hundred 
peasants of the Canton de Vaud, and 
though. it retained many of the plea- 
sing characteristics of a rural festival. 
It commenced by crowning, with ap- 
propriate speeches, the twelve most 
successful cultivators of the vine ; after 
which, a magnificent procession defiled 
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before us, consisting of Ceres, Pomona, 
Bacchus, &c. most sumptuously and 
sponiontig:ottinwh, borne in elegant 
cars by their appropriate attendants, 
priests, bacchanals, &c. followed by 
guicens, haymakers, reapers, vine- 

, and milkmen, in perfect cos- 
tume, each bearing the implements 
of their labours, of which they gave 
pantomimic representations, mingled 
with national songs and dances. The 
ground was kept by 100 fine-looking 
men, dressed 4 la Henri Quatre, in 
the becoming style of the Cent Suisses. 
Little girls, fancifully dressed, danced 
like fairies before the several god- 
desses ; real milkmen from the moun- 
tains, leading their cows, sung the 
Ranz des Vaches, while the pleased 
animals licked their hands during the 
well-known sound. The most gro- 
tesque feature of the scene was old 
Father Noah with his. family, in a 
vine-clad cottage, drawn (as were a 
forge, a wine-press, &c.) by four fine 
horses, gaily caparisoned. The whole 
closed with a village wedding, in which 
the dresses preserved faithfully the 
ancient Swiss costume, while a baron 
and baroness, in the most exaggerated 
one of the last century, walked a mi- 
nuet to grace their vassals’ nuptials 
in a style of admirable burlesque. 
All the songs (composed for the occa- 
sion) were, of course, in praise of agri- 
culture, and its concomitants peace 
and liberty ; and the concourse of free 
and happy peasantry assembled on the 
occasion afforded the most appropri- 
ate illustration to their patriotic effu- 
sions. 

A pe joyous and brilliant confu- 
sion took place, when, the first exhi- 
bition being over, the various groups 
mingled promiscuousiy in the square, 
and partook of refreshments liberally 
provided. The little blue, green, and 
pink fairies skipped about, emancipa- 
ted from their previous restraint ; the 
bacchanals paid real instead of figura- 
tive worship to Bacchus ; while the 
little god himself, a beautiful boy of 
seven years old, declaring he would 
not be Bacchus for nothing, exchan- 
ged his empty cup of ceremony for 
a full one. . When all were rested 
and refreshed, the procession peram- 
bulated the streets of the town, and 
returned in the afternoon, to exhibit 
again at half-price before those who 
had been previously disappointed of 
places on the scaffolding. The scene 
closed with all the six hundred actors 
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sitting down to a plentiful and joyous 
repast, provided for them u the 
spreading trees of the public walk, 
where the object of the meeting, I 
assure you, was not forgotten, and 
where, before the Cent Suisses could 
verify their national proverb, they 
were obliged to dispose of their flow- 
ing beards, either by sticking them in 
their hats or putting them in their 
pockets. A brilliant ball was given in 
the evening. Never did féte go off bet- 
ter, or give more general satisfaction. 
Mine would have been unmingled, 
had I been successful in the object of 
my search after Selwyn’s daughter, 
who was certainly not among the 
spectators; though, before the féte 
closed, an affecting incident gave me 
for a moment the strongest h 
During the afternoon, when the whole 
concourse of natives and s ers had 
deserted the town to witness the ban-~ 
quet on, the quay, I had strolled up to 
one of the hotels to reiterate my in- 
quiries as to its late and present in- 
mates ; when a carriage, apparently 
from Italy, drove furiously up to the 
door, — ee interesting-looking 
pair, evidently labouring (the lady = 
ticularly) under severe anxiety, and the 
contrast of whose agitation with the 
scene of tumultuous festivity I had 
just witnessed, was very striking. It 
immediately occurred to me as a pos- 
sible case, that our runaways, arnt 
of Mr Selwyn’s arrival in Switzerland, 
had precipitately returned from Italy 
to seek him, and that the inquiries, 
which they made in the most eager 
manner, while fresh horses were pre- 
paring, related to him, particularly as 
Geneva was their destination. Pos- 
sessed with this idea, I could not help 
listening, and soon found that their 
object was a more melancholy one, 
and that by a singular coincidence I 
was better enabled than any other 
rson to give the distressing particu- 
on: For this purpose, I requested to 
speak with the gentleman, and advi- 
sing the beautiful young woman (for 
whom my heart bled) to take advan- 
tage of the present stillness of the inn 
to procure a little repose, I reluctantly 
informed her husband, that the bro- 
ther of whom they were in agonizing 
pursuit, had breathed his last at Ge- 
neva, about ten days before, and that, 
finding him entirely unknown to any 
one there, as a mere casual passenger, 
Mr Selwyn and myself had undertaken 
the melancholy office of laying his 
2B 
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head in the grave with every demon- 
stration of respect, which his relatives, 
if present, could have paid. The 
stranger warmly thanked me for this 
act of common humanity to a country- 
man, and informed me that the young 
man, having imprudently exposed 
himself to the heats of Italy, and con- 
tracted the country fever, had still 
more fatally insisted on travelling 
under its influence. That he and his 
wife, (who had separated from him 

ious to his illness,) lost no time, 
immediately on hearing of it, in fol- 
lowing him to Milan, where they 
hoped to have found him convalescent ; 
but on learning from a judicious Eng- 
lish physician there, the situation in 
whic ts had undertaken his head- 
strong journey thence, they had anti- 
cipated the very worst, and only flat- 
tered themselves they might arrive in 
time to save him from dying among 
strangers. This, however, added he, 
we have now less reason to deplore, as 
every alleviation of so distressing a 
case, seems to have been afforded by 
the disinterested kindness of his coun- 
trymen. 

Leaving my new acquaintance to 
impart the melancholy result of his 
inquiries to his poor wife, and to make 
arrangements for proceeding imme- 
diately as far as Lausanne, to avoid 
the irksome bustle of the féte, I with- 
drew to write a few lines of an equally 
unacceptable character to my friend 
Selwyn, to inform him of my disap- 
pointment, and serve asan introduction 
to the stranger, who eagerly embraced 
the opportunity of making personal ac- 
knowledgments to him for his kind- 
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ness to his brother. This affecting 
incident having inspired me with a 
thorough disinclination for the remain- 
ing festivities at Vevay, I embraced 
the offer of my new friend, of a seat 
in his carriage as far as Lausanne, 
anxious, if possible, to be of further 
use to this interesting pair, and think. 
ing that town a more eligible place in 
which to pass the time till Selwyn was 
able to join me. Here then I am set 
down in one of the oddest and most 
inconvenient towns in Europe, but 
the beauty of whose site and prospects 
atones for the absurdity of its position, 
upon hills which are some of them 
inaccessible toa carriage. Its neigh- 
bourhood abounds with delightful vil- 
las ; and had I been aware how infi- 
nitely its walks and rides excel those 
of Geneva, I should not have devoted 
to the former so large a portion of my 
summer. Lausanne has for an idler 
the additional advantage of Circles, or 
Clubs, affording periodical publica- 
tions of all nations, to which a stran- 
ger at all comme ii faut can easily pro- 
cure an introduction. 

I send this enormous packet by 
my new friends the Wentworths, who 
propose returning to England with all 
possible expedition, and with whom, 
I think, you will be pleased. I find 
they are well acquainted with several 
of our nearest connexions. 

You shall hear again from the Ita- 
lian side of the Alps, for which I now 
begin to feel not a little impatience. 
In the meantime, believe me yours, 


&e. 
W.H. 
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WIZZERDE WYNKIN’S DETHE. 


Ane Auncient Ballad. 


The Wizzerde’s een grewe derke and dimme ; 
Hys troubbledde mynde wals lyke the sea, 

Whenne the waaves splashhe hye to the bending skye, 
And wyld storme wynndes houl dismallye. 


The Wizzerde’s een grewe dulle ande dimme ; 
Hee shooke hys lokkis offe grizzledde whyte,— 

And summonsedde hys kynsmen toe come toe hyn— 
They stode by hys bedde twixt the daye ande nycht. 


Hee lyfted uppe hys skynnye wrinkledde honde ; 
Hollowe a hys voice, and dredde toe hear, 
As the mydnight blaste cominge flychteringe past 

The kirk-yarde’s throughstanes drear. 


“I maye notte praye—I daure notte praye—” 
*T was thus the wytheredde oulde manne saide, 
“¢ But I must awaie ere the glymmer offe day, 
Toe the darksome landdes offe the deadde. 


“¢ I muste now awaie—aronde the roofe 
Arre Feeyndes uprysen from the yerde beneathe ; 
See, see their fierce eyne, and herke to their cryen, 
And the gryndinge offe their yron teethe. 


‘¢ Myne houre is come, yette I shrynk fro the doome, 
Whilke mee deedes have deservit soe welle ; 

Oh! whatte wolde I give, weren itte myne toe live, 
Butte toe rescue mee speerit fro helle ! 


“‘ The Feeyndes have come fro theire derk myrk home, 
Toe carrye mee doune toe theire Mastere grimme ; 

Forre yeres thryce seven, I have mockedde atte heavenne, 
Ande payit the bloddye kaine toe hymme. 


“¢ Herke toe the stormme as itte howllis wythoutte— 
Toe the roaringe blastte, ande the rushinge rainne ; 
There arre yemmerings dire, atte the chymmneye toppe ; 

The ravene croakes at the batteredde pane. 


“© Nowe hearkene mee voice, kynde kynsfolke alle, 
I prythee now herkene toe mee, 

Orre youre lyfe belowe wyth feare ande,wyth woe 
Shall trobbledde ande derkenedde bee. 


“‘ Whenne mee eyne close deeppe, ia Dethe’s dredde sleepe, 
And styffens mee corpse wyth colde, 

Inne ane Hollan sheete wrappe mee hede and feete, 
Ere mydnycht belle hathe tolledde. 


“* Ande keipe werde bye mee bedde, butte lette bee saide 
Norre requiemme, hymme, norre prayere, 2 

Else the foulle Feeyndes theye wolde sweepe awaie 
Mee corpse throe the starre-lit ayre. 
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‘¢ Butte laye mee dounne inne ane coffinne mecte, 
Norre wordde be. spokken, norre tere be shedde ; 

Ande lette ane grene wythe bee tiedde toe the feete, 
Ande ane grene wythe toe the hede. 


“ Ande carrye mee outte, ere Daie’s fyrst streeke 
Tlloominnes the mystte-cledde playne, 

Forre iffe the redde cokke crowe, I am doomit toe woe, 
Ande an ever ande aye offe painne! 


‘* Toe the kirke offe Dumgree ye muste carrye mee, 
Bye the wythies grene atte hede ande foote ; 

Boke, candle, ande belle there maye notte bee, 
Ande lette all bee stylle ande mute. 


** Soe, whenne ye come toe the ashe-treen wylde, 
Thatte sproutte fro the derke hille-toppe, 

Putte mee coffinne doun onne the Elfinne-stone, 
Ande stonde aloofe, as there ye stoppe. 


‘* Take ane yonge raven and caste her uppe— 

Iffe shee perce awaie throo the ayre, . 
Alle welle maye bee ; butte iffe onne tree 

Shee foldes her wynges—bewaare !” 


Thrice moanedde the Wizzerde ere hee passedde ; 
And thrice hee wavit hys arm onne hie ; 

Loudde howlit wythoutte the fearfulle blaste, 
Ande swepte the hauntedde cottage bye. 


Thenne rose loudde soundes offe woe ande waile, 
Arounde the rooffe-tree, ande throo the skyes ; 

Ande skryekes were herde op the moaninge gaile ; 
Ande cries—whilke were notte earthlye cries ! 


Theye lokit in drede onne the Wizzerde dede, 
Ane sylente horrour came o’ere themme alle ; 

He was chille, colde claye: alle muveless laye 
The sheddowe offe hys fece againste the walle. 


Their eyen were fixedde ; their tongues were stille ; 
Theye hymnedde noe hymn, theye praied no prayere ; 
The wolfe-doug alone gave ane piteous mone, 
As terroure bristledde hys shaggedde haire. 


Then theye shroudded the corpse inne ane wynding sheete, 
And screwedde itte the reddye coffinne withinne ; 

Theye fastenedde grene wythes to the hede ande feete, 
Syne watchit til the paaling starres grew thinne. 


Greye daune glimmerit on banke ande brae ; 
The starres were goinge outte one bye one ; 
Whenne mountinge each onne the browne ande greye, 
Theye have their frichtfulle taske begunne. 


Three have mountit their steedes offe greye ; 
Three have mountit their steedes offe browne ; 

Ere the fyrste strycke offe daie, theye have borne awaie 
The Wizzerde’s coffinne o’ere dale ande downe. 
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a sparedde notte whippe—they sparedde notte 

Throo the dawninge theye scouredde awaie—awaie— 

The breathinge broke fro their steedes like smoke ; 
Ande foame fro their flankes like oceanne spraye. 


Like byrde thatte whirrs fro the poeetee hawke, 
Like hare thatte scuddes fro yellinge hounde, 

They turnedde notte backe fro their pantinge trakke ; 
Awaie and awaie did theye beare ande bownde. 


Awaie and awaie, over banke ande brae, 

Theye fledde wythe the corpse offe the Wizzerde onne ; 
Untille theye made halte atte the rowande-treen, 

Ande restedde itte doune onne the Elfinne-stone. 


Straighte ane sudden sounde uprose fro the grounde, 
Ande across the heathe wente boominge wide ; 

Fache helde bye the bitte hys startledde steede, 
Lystenninge inne fere whatte mycht betyde ! 


Two fire-eyned bulles came bellowinge onne, 
Wyth shyning horne ande tramplinge hooffe ; 

Their mychty cries, and their flashinge eyes, 
Made the startledde watcheres stonde aloofe. 


Blakke was eache hyde as the starlesse nycht ; 
Brighte as redde fyre werre their glancing eyne ; 

Volumes offe smokke from eache nostrille brakke, 
Beneath themme scrotchedde was the grassye grene. 


Huge staggeringe onne toe the corpse theye wente, 
Wyth lashinge tailes, and bellowinges loudde ; 

Throo the wythies grene their hornnes they bente, 
Ande awaie inne wrethe, like ane thundere-cloudde. 


Echoedde the grene hilles their bellowinges hershe, 
As wyth routte ande roare theye flounderit onne ; 

The horsemenne pursuedde, throo strathe and woode 
In blude to the rowells their spurres have gone. 


Inne pursute hollo! inne pursute theye goe, 
The pantinge ridere, “a foaminge steede ; 
Over holte ande deane, with the coffinne betweene, 
The blakke bulles galloppinge leade. 


Westlin, westlin their course theye helde— 
Wyth lashinge tailes toe the rysinge sunne : 

The horses snortedde, the horsemenne halloedde, 
Such chase onne grene sward was nevire runne ! 


Awaie and awaie toe ane hille toppe derke— 
The rydderes hurriedde toe halte themme there : 

But they flounderedde awaie, withoutte stoppe orre staye, 
Toe the next hille-top throo the ayre. 


Hershe echoingse fille everye Nithsdale hille ; 
The blakke-cok crowinge forsoke the heathe ; 

~—— murmuringe ranne the watere offe Branne 
Their unearthly flychte beneathe. 
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Thenne the steedes were turnedde, the vale was triedde ; 
Butte the blakke bulls lefte themme farre behinde. 
Grene-swairde trampleres muste evere faile, 
Whenne matchedde wyth treaderes offe winde. 


Yette awaie and awaie, throo the strathe rode theye, 
O’er meadowe, and marish, ande springe, and banke ; 
The toil-droppes felle fro eache brenning brow ; 
The frothe fro eache reekinge flanke. 


Ande, whenne the Closeburne heichtes they wonne, 
Ande theye saw Loch Ettrichte gleaminge wide, 

Wyth roare ande yelle, thatte mycht stertle helle, 
The bulles plungedde hedelonge inne the tide! 


Sanke the blakke bulles doune ; the coffinne sanke 
Inne the wave, wyth ane splashinge sounde ; 

Thenne the wateres theye closedde, ande alle reposed|; 
Inne unearthlye peace arounde. 


Itte was soe stille thatte, afarre onne the hille, 
The murmure offe twinklinge leaves was hearde ; 
Ande the lapsinge shrille offe the mountaine rille, 
Ande the lepine atten off earlye byrde. 


Onne the moorlande dreare, forre manye an yeare, 
The Wizzerde’s dolefulle shielinge stoode ; 

"Twas shunnedde bye alle ; ande, atte eveninge falle, 
Wyth the luridde flames off bremstone glowed. 


Butte the windes offe Heavene, ande the rainnes offe Heavene, 
Beatte itte doune ; ande noughte is standinge nowe, 

Save the molderinge rydge offe ane moss-growne walle, 
Sparedde bye the shudderinge farmere's ploughe. 


Oh, wandere notte neare, whenne Nychte frownes dreare, 
Forre whenne travelleres hurrye past, 

Wille ofte aryse loud unworldlye cries, 
Offe waile ande offe woe, onne the blaste. 


Ande the spectre bulles tosse their hornes onne hye, 
Ande amidde the darknesse roare, 

Ande spleshe the crestedde waves toe the skye, 
Ande shaake the rockye shore. 


Ande atte Wintere-tide, whenne the cold moone shines 
On the glytteringe ice ande the sperklinge snowe, 
Dismalle soundes awake onne the frozzene Jake, 
Ande the Wizzerde’s tongue ye knowe. 


Shunne these soundes unbleste—forre that Wizzerde’s reste, 
Norre Bedesman praied, norre belle dide tolle ; 

Norre gravestone preste on hys perjuredde breste,— 
Gramercye on his soulle! 


A 
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ON MURDER CONSIDERED AS ONE OF THE FINE ARTS. 


To the Editor of Blackwood’s Magazine. 


Sir, ’ 

We have all heard of a Society for the’Promotion of Vice, of the Hell-Fire 
Club, &c. At Brighton I think it was that a Society was formed for the Sup- 
pression of Virtue. That Society was itself suppressed—but I am sorry to say 
that another exists in London, of a character still more atrocious. In ten- 
dency, it may be denominated a Society for the Encouragement of Murder ; 
but, aceording to their own delicate evpnuicuis, it is styled—The Society of 
Connoisseurs in Murder. They profess to be curious in homicide ; amateurs 
and dilettanti in the various modes of bloodshed ; and, in short, Murder-Fan- 
ciers. Every fresh atrocity of that class, which the police annals of Europe 
bring up, they meet and criticise as they would a picture, statue, or other 
work of art. But I need not trouble myself with any attempt to describe 
the spirit of their proceedings, as you will collect that much better from one 
of the Monthly Lectures read before the Society last year. This has fallen 
into my hands accidentally, in spite of all the vigilance exercised to keep their 
transactions from the public eye. The publication of it will alarm them ; and 
my purpose is that it should. For I would much rather put them down 
quietly, by an appeal to public opinion through you, than by such an exposure 
of names as would follow an appeal to Bow-street ; which last appeal, how- 
ever, if this should fail, I must positively resort to. For it is scandalous that such 
things should go on in a Christian land. Even in a heathen land, the public to- 
leration of murder was felt by a Christian writer to be the most crying reproach 
of the public morals. This writer was Lactantius ; and with his words, as 
singularly applicable to the present occasion, I shall conclude :—** Quid tam 
horribile,” says he, ‘ tam tetrum, quam hominis trucidatio? Ideo severissimis 
legibus vita nostra munitur ; ideo bella execrabilia sunt. Invenit tamen con- 
suetudo quatenus homicidium sine bello ac sine legibus faciat : et hoc sibi vo- 
luptas quod scelus vindicavit. Quod si interesse homicidio sceleris conscientia 
est,—et eidem facinori spectator obstrictus est cui et admissor ; ergo et in his 
gladiatorum cedibus non minus cruore profunditur qui spectat, quam ille qui 
facit: nec potest esse immunis 4 sanguine qui voluit effundi ; aut videri non 
interfecisse, qui interfectori et favit et preemium postulavit.” ‘ Human life,” 
says he, “ is guarded by laws of the uttermost rigour, yet custom has devised 
a mode of evading them in behalf of murder; and the demands of taste (vo- 
luptas) are now become the same as those of abandoned guilt.” Let the Soci- 
ety of Gentlemen Amateurs consider this ; and let me call their especial atten- 
tion to the last sentence, which is so weighty, that I shall attempt to convey it 
in English :—‘* Now, if merely to be present at a murder fastens on a man 
the character of an accomplice,—if barely to be a spectator involves us in one 
common guilt with the perpetrator ; it follows of necessity, that, in these mur- 
ders of the amphitheatre, the hand which inflicts the fatal blow is not more 
deeply imbrued: in blood than his who sits and looks on ; neither can he be 
clear of blood who has countenanced its shedding ; nor that man seem other 
than a participator in murder who gives his applause to the murderer, and 
calls for prizes in his behalf.” The ‘ premia postulavit” 1 have not yet heard 
charged upon the Gentlemen Amateurs of London, though undoubtedly their 
proceedings tend to that ; but the “ inferfectori favit” is implied in the very 
title of this association, and expressed in every line of the lecture which I send 
you.—I am, &c. 

x. ¥. Z 


[Note of the Editor.—We thank our correspondent for his communication, 
and also for the quotation from Lactantius, which is very pertinent to his view 
of the case ; our own, we confess, is different. We cannot suppose the lec- 
turer to be in earnest, any more than Erasmus in his Praise of Folly, or Dean 
Swift in his pro for eating children. However, either on his view or on 
ours, it is equally fit that the lecture should be made public.7] 









GENTLEMEN,—I have had the ho- 
nour to beappointed by your committee 
to the trying task of reading the Wil- 
liams’ Lecture on Murder, considered 
as one of the Fine Arts—a task which 
might be easy enough three or four 
centuries ago, when the art was little 
understood, and few great models had 
been exhibited ; but in this age, when 
masterpieces of excellence have been 
executed by professional men, it must 
be evident, that in the style of criti- 
cism applied to them, the public will 
look for something of a corresponding 
improvement. Practice and theory 
must advance pari passu. People be- 

in to see that something more goes to 
composition of a fine murder than 
two blockheads to kill and be killed— 
a knife—a purse—and a dark lane. 
Design, gentlemen, grouping, light 
and shade, poetry, sentiment, are now 
deemed indispensable to attempts of 
this nature. Mr Williams has exalted 
the ideal of murder to all of us ; and 
to me, therefore, in particular, has 
deepened the arduousness of my task. 
Like schylus or Milton in poetry, 
.like Michzel Angelo in painting, he 
has carried his art to a point of colos- 
sal sublimity ; and, as Mr Wordsworth 
observes, has in a manner “ created the 
taste by which he is to be enjoyed.” 
To sketch the history of the art, and 
toexamine its principles critically, now 
remains as a duty for the connoisseur, 
and for judges of quite another stamp 
from his Majesty’s Judges of Assize. 

Before I begin, let me say a word 
or two to certain prigs, who affect to 
speak of our society as if it were in 
some degree immoral in its tendency. 
Immoral !—God bless my soul, gen- 
tlemen, what is it that people mean ? 
Iam for morality, and always shail 
be, and for virtue and all that ; and I 
do affirm, and always shall, (let what 
will come of it,) that murder is an 
improper line of conduct—highly im- 
proper ; and I do not stick to assert, 
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that any man who deals in murder, 
must have very incorrect ways of 
thinking, and truly inaccurate princi. 
ples ; and so far from aiding and abet. 
ting him by pointing out his victim’s 
hiding-place, as a great moralist* of 
Germany declared it to be every good 
man’s duty to do, I would subscribe 
one shilling and sixpence to have him 
apprehended, which is more by eight- 
een-pence than the most eminent mo- 
ralists have subscribed for that pur- 
pose. But what then? Everything in 
this world has two handles. Murder, 
for instance, may be laid hold of by 
its moral handle, (as it generally is in 
the pulpit, and at the Old Bailey ;) 
and that, I confess, is its weak side; 

or it may also be treated esthetically, 
as the Germans call it, that is, in rela- 
tion to good taste. 

To illustrate this, I will urge the 
authority of three eminent persons, 
viz. S. T. Coleridge, Aristotle, and Mr 
Howship the surgeon. To begin with 
S. T. C.—One night, many years ago, 
I was drinking tea with him in Ber- 
ners’ Street, (which, by the way, for 
a short street, has been uncommonly 
fruitful in men of genius.) Others 
were there besides myself ; and amidst 
some carnal considerations of tea and 
toast, we were all imbibing a disserta- 
tion on Plotinus from the attic lips of 
S. T. C. Suddenly a cry arose of 
“ Fire—fire !”—upon which all of 
us, master and disciples, Plato and 
6s zrepé tov TlAdrwve, rushed out, eager, 
for the spectacle. The fire was in Ox- 
ford Street, at a piano-forte maker's ; 
and, as it promised to be a conflagra- 
tion of merit, I was sorry that my en- 
ogee forced me away from Mr 
Coleridge’s party before matters were 
come to a crisis. Some days after, 
meeting with my Platonic host, I re- 
minded him of the case, and begged 
to know how that very promising ex- 
hibition had terminated. ‘‘ Oh, sir,” 
said he, ‘* it turned out so ill, that we 





* Kant—who carried his demands of unconditional veracity to so extravagant a 
length as to affirm, that, if a man were to see an innocent person escape from a mur- 
derer, it would be his duty, on being questioned by the murderer, to tell the truth, 
and to point out the retreat of the innocent persén, under any certainty of causing 
murder. Lest this doctrine should be supposed to have escaped him in any heat of 
dispute, on being taxed with it by a celebrated French writer, he solemnly reaf- 
firmed it, with his reasons. . 
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damned it unanimously.” * Now, does 
any man su that Mr Coleridge, 
—who, for all he is too fat to be a per- 
son of active virtue, is undoubtedly a 
worthy Christian,—that this good S. 
T.C., I say, was an incendiary, or ca- 
pable of wishing any ill to the poor 
man and his piano-fortes (many of 
thera, doubtless, with the additional 
keys)? On the contrary, I know him 
to be that sort of man that I durst 
stake my life upon it he would have 
worked an engine in a case of neces- 
sity, although rather of the fattest for 
such fiery trials of his virtue. But 
how stood the case? Virtue was in no 
request. On the arrival of the fire- 
engines, morality had devolved wholly 
01 the insurance office. This being 
the case, he had a right to gratify his 
taste. He had left his tea. Was he to 
have nothing in return ? 
I contend that the most virtuous 
man, under the premises stated, was 
entitled to make a luxury of the fire, 
and to hiss it, as he would any other 
performance that raised expectations 
in the public mind, which afterwards 
it disappointed. Again, to cite another 
great authority, what says the Sta- 
‘gyrite? He (in the Fifth Book, I think 
it is, of his Metaphysics,) describes 
what he calls xAcwriv tércior, i. €. @ per= 
fect thief ; and, as to Mr Howship, in 
a work of his on Indigestion, he makes 
no scruple to talk with admiration of 
a certain ulcer which he had seen, and 
which he styles ‘“‘ a beautiful ulcer.” 
Now will any man pretend, that, ab- 
stractedly considered, a thief could ap- 
pear to Aristotle a perfect character, 
or that Mr Howship could be ena- 
moured of an ulcer? Aristotle, it is 
well known, was himself so very mo- 
ral a character, that, not content with 
writing his Nichomachéan Ethics, in 
one volume octavo, he also wrote an- 
other system, called Magna Moralia, 
or Big Ethics. Now, it is impossible 
that a man who com any ethics 
at all, big or little, should admire a 
thief per se, and, as to Mr Howship, 
it is well known that he makes war 
upon all ulcers; and, without suffer- 
ing himself to be seduced by their 
charms, endeavours to banish them 
from the county of Middlesex. But 
the truth is, that, however objection- 
able per se, yet, relatively to others of 
their class, both a thief and an ulcer 
may have infinite degrees of merit. 
They are both imperfections, it is true ; 
Vor, XXI. 
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but to be imperfect being their essence, 
the very greatness of their imperfec~ 
tion becomes their perfection. Spars 
tam nactus es, hanc exorna. A thief like 
Autolycus or Mr Barrington, and a 
grim phagedenic ulcer, superbly de- 
fined, and running regularly through 
all its natural stages, may no less just- 
ly be regarded as ideals after their 
kind, than the most faultless moss-rose 
amongst flowers, in its progress from 
bud to “‘ bright consummate flower ;” 
or, amongst human flowers, the most 
magnificent young female, appareiled 
in the pomp of womanhood. And thus 
not only the ideal of an inkstand may 
be imagined, (as Mr Coleridge demon- 
strated in his celebrated correspond- 
ence with Mr Blackwood,) in which, 
by the way, there is not so much, be- 
cause an inkstand is a laudable sort of 
thing, and a valuable member of so- 
ciety ; but even imperfection itself may 
have its ideal or perfect state. 

Really, gentlemen, I beg pardon for 
so much philosophy at one time, and 
now, let me applyit. When a murder is 
in the paulo-post-futurum tense, and 
a rumour of it comes to our ears, by 
all means let us treat it morally. But 
suppose it over and done, and that you 
can say of it, Teréaseas, or - that ada- 
mantine molossus of Medea) tislacas 5 
Suppose the poor murdered man to be 
out of his pain, and the rascal that did 
it off like a shot, nobody knows whi- 
ther ; suppose, lastly, that we have 
done our best, by putting out our legs 
to trip up the fellow in his flight, but 
all to no purpose—“ abiit, evasit,” &c. 
—why, then, I say, what’s the use of 
any more virtue? Enough has been 
given to morality; now comes the turn 
of Taste and the Fine Arts. A sad 
thing it was, no doubt, very sad; but 
we can’t mend it. Therefore let us 
make the best of a bad matter; and, 
as it is impossible to hammer anything 
out of it for moral purposes, let us 
treat it esthetically, and see if it will 
turn to account in that way. Such is 
the logic of a sensible man, and what 
follows? We dry up our tears, and 
have the satisfaction perhaps to disco- 
ver, that a transaction, which, morally 
considered, was shocking, and without 
a leg to stand upon, when tried by 
principles of Taste, turns out to be a 
very meritorious performance. Thus 
all the world is pleased ; the old pro- 
verb is justified, that it is an ill wind 
which blows nobody good ; the ama- 

2c 











teur, from looking bilious and sulky, 
by too close an attention to virtue, be- 
gins to pick up his crumbs, and gene- 
ral hilarity prevails. Virtue has had 
her day ; and henceforward, Vertu 
and Connoisseurship have leave to 
provide for themselves. Upon this 
principle, gentlemen, I propose to 
guide your studies, from Cain to Mr 
Thurtell. Through this great gal- 
lery of murder, therefore, together 
let. us wander hand in hand, in de- 
lighted admiration, while I endeavour 
to point your attention to the objects 
of profitable criticism. 


The first murder is familiar to you 
all. As the inventor of murder, and 
the father of the art, Cain must have 
been a man of first-rate genius. All 
the Cains were men of genius. Tu- 
bal Cain invented tubes, I think, or 
some such thing. But, whatever were 
the originality and genius of the art- 
ist, every art was then in its infancy ; 
and the works must be criticised with 
a recollection of that fact. Even Tubal’s 
work would probably be little appro- 
ved at this day in Sheffield ; and there- 
fore of Cain (Cain senior, I mean,) 
it is no disparageinent to say, that his 
eee was but so so. Milton, 

wever. is supposed to have thought 
differently. By his way of relating 
the case, it should seem to have been 
rather a pet murder with him, for he 
retouches it with an apparent anxiety 
for its picturesque effect :— 


Whereat he inly raged; and, as they 
talk’d, 

Smote him into the midriff with a stone 

That beat out life: he fell; and, deadly 


pale, 

Groan’d out his soul with gushing blood 

effus'd. 
Par. Lost, B. XI. 
Upon this, Richardson the painter, 
who had an eye for effect, remarks as 
follows, in his Notes on Paradise Lost, 
p- 497: — “It has been thought,” 
says he, “ that Cain beat (as the com- 
mon saying is,) the breath out of his 
brother's body with a great stone ; 
Milton gives in to this, with the ad- 
dition, senna of a large wound.” 
In this place it was a judicious ad- 
dition ; for the rudeness of the wea- 
pon, unless raised and enriched by a 
warm, sanguinary colouring, has too 
much of the naked air of the savage 
school ; as if the deed were perpetra- 
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ted by a Pélypheme without sei 
premeditation, or anything but a mut. 
ton bone. However, I am chiefly 
pleased with the improvement, as it 
implies that Milton was an amateur. 
As to Shakspeare, there rever was a 
better ; as his description of the mur- 
dered Duke of Gloucester, in Henry 
VI., of Duncan’s, Banquo’s, &c. suffi- 
ciently proves. 

The foundation of the art having 
been once laid, it is pitiable to see how 
it shumbered without improvement for 
ages. In fact, I shall now be obliged 
to leap over all murders, sacred and 
profane, as utterly unworthy of no- 
tice, until long after the Christian 
era. Greece, even in the age of Peri- 
cles, produced no murder of the slight- 
est merit ; and Rome had too little 
originality of genius in any of the 
arts to succeed, where her model fail- 
ed her. Im fact, the Latin language 
sinks under the very idea of murder. 
“The man was murdered ;’—how 
will this sound in Latin? Jnterfectus 
est, interemptus est—which simply 
expresses a homicide ; and hence the 
Christian Latinity of the middle ages 
was obliged to introduce a new word, 
such as the feebleness of classic con- 
ceptions never ascended to. Murdratus 
est, says the sublimer dialect of Go- 
thic ages. Meantime, the Jewish 
school of murder kept alive whatever 
was yet known in the art, and gra- 
dually transferred it to the Western 
World. Indeed the Jewish school was 
always respectable, even in the dark 
ages, as the case of Hugh of Lincoln 
shows, which was honoured with the 
approbation of Chaucer, on occasion 
of another performance from the same 
school, which he puts into the mouth 
of the Lady Abbess. 

Recurring, however, for one mo- 
ment to classical antiquity, I cannot 
but think that Catiline, Clodius, and 
some of that coterie, would have made 
first-rate artists ; and it is on all ac- 
counts to be ~egretted, that the prig- 
gism of Cicero robbed his country of 
the only chance she had for distinc- 
tion in this line. As the subject of a 
murder, no person could have an- 
swered better than himself. Lord! 
how he would have howled with pa- 
nic, if he had heard Cethegus under 
his bed. It would have been truly 
diverting to have listened to him ; 
and satisfied I am, gentlemen, that 
he would have preferred the utile of 
creeping into a closet, or even into a 
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cloaca, to the honestum of facing the 
bold artist. 

To come now to the dark ages—( by 
which we, that speak with precision, 
mean, par excellence, the tenth. cen- 
tury, and the times immediately be- 
fore and after)—these ages ought na- 
turally to be favourable to the art of 
murder, as they were to church-ar- 
chitecture, to stained-glass, &c. ; and, 
prigewr 7 i about the latter end of 
this period, there arose a great cha- 
racter in our art, I mean the Old Man 
of the Mountains. He was a shining 
light, indeed, and I need not tell you, 
that the very word “ assassin” is de- 
duced from him. So keen an amateur 
was he, that on one occasion, when 
his own life was attempted by a fa- 
vourite assassin, he was so much plea- 
sed with the talent shown, that not- 
withstanding the failure of the artist, 
he created him a Duke upon the spot, 
with remainder to the female line, and 
settled a pension on him for three 
lives. Assassination is a branch of the 
art which demands a separate notice ; 
and I shall devote an entire lecture to 
it. Meantime, I shall only observe 
how odd it is, that this branch of the 
art has flourished by fits. It never 
rains, but it pours. Our own age can 
boast of some fine specimens ; and, 
about two centuries ago, there was a 
most brilliant constellation of mur- 
ders in this class. I need hardly say, 
that I allude especially to those five 
splendid works,—the assassinations of 
William I. of Orange, of Henry IV. 
of France, of the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, (which you will find excellently 
described in the letters published by 
Mr Ellis, of the British Museum,) of 
Gustavus Adolphus, and of Wallen- 
stein. The King of Sweden’s assassi- 
nation, by the by, is doubted by 
many writers, Harte amongst others ; 
but they are wrong. He was murder- 
ed ; and I consider his murder unique 
in its excellence ; for he was murder- 
ed at noon-day, and on the field of 
battle,—a feature of original concep- 
tion, which occurs in no other work 
of art that I remember. Indeed, all 
of these assassinations may be studied 
with profit by the advanced connois- 
seur. They are all of them exemplaria, 
of which one may say,— 


Nocturna versata manu, versate diurne ; 
Especially nocturnd. 


In these assassinations of princes 
and statesmen, there is nothing te ex 
cite our wonder: important changes 
often depend on their deaths ; and, 
from the eminence on which they 
stand, they are peculiarly exposed to 
the aim of every artist who happens to 
be possessed by the craving for sceni« 
cal effect. But there is another class 
of assassinations, which has i 
from an early period of the seventeenth 
century, that really does ise me ; I 
mean the assassination of philosophers. 
For, gentlemen, it is a fact, that every 
eee of eminence for the two 

ast centuries has either been murdered, 

or, at the least, been very near it ; in- 
somuch, that if a man calls himself a 
philosopher, and never had his life 
attempted, rest assured there is nothing 
in him ; and against Locke's philoso-« 
phy in particular, I think it an unan- 
swerable objection, (if we needed any) 
that, although he carried his throat 
about with him in this world for se« 
venty-two years, no man ever conde- 
scended to cut it. As these cases of 
philosophers are not much known, and 
are generally good and well composed 
in their circumstances, I shall here 
read an excursus on that subject, 
chiefly by way of showing my own 
learning. 

The first great philosopher of the 
seventeenth century (if we except Ga- 
lileo,) was Des Cartes ; and if ever one 
could say of a man that he was all but 
murdered—murdered within an inch, 
one must sayitof him. The case was 
this, as reported by Baillet in his Vie 
De M. Des Cartes, tom. I. p. 102-3. 
In the year 1621, when Des Cartes 
might be about twenty-six years old, 
he was touring about as usual, (for he 
was as restless as a hyena,) and, coe 
ming to the Elbe, either at Gluckstadt 
or at Hamburgh, he took shipping for 
East Friezland: what he could want 
in East Friezland no man has ever 
discovered ; and perhaps he took this 
into consideration himself; for, on 
reaching Embden, he resolved to sail 
instantly for West Friezland ; and be- 
ing very impatient of delay, he hired 
a bark, with a few mariners to navi- 
gate it. No sooner had he got out to 
sea than he made a pleasing discovery, 
viz. that he had shut himself up in a 
den of murderers. His crew, says M. 
Baillet, he soon found out tobe “ des 
scélérats,”"—not amateurs, gentlemen, 
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as we are, but professional men—the 
height of whose ambition at that mo- 
ment was to cut his throat. But the 
story is too pleasing to be abridged— 
I shall give it, therefore, accurately, 
from the French of his biographer : 
«« M. Des Cartes had no company but 
that of his servant, with whom he was 
conversing in French. The sailors, 
who took him for a foreign merchant, 
rather than a cavalier, concluded that 
he must have money about him. Ac- 
cordingly they came to a resolution by 
no means advantageous to his purse. 
There is this difference, however, be- 
tween sea-robbers and the robbers in 
forests, that the latter may, without 
hazard, spare the lives of their victims ; 
irons the other cannot put a passen- 
ger on shore in such a case without 
running the risk of being apprehend- 
ed. The crew of M. Des Cartes arran- 
ged their measures with a view to 
evade any danger of that sort. They 
observed that he was a stranger from 
a distance, without acquaintance in 
the country, and that nobody would 
take any trouble to inquire about him, 
in case he should never come to hand, 
(quand ilviendroit d manquer.)” Think, 
gentlemen, of these Friezland dogs 
discussing a philosopher as if he were 
a puncheon of rum. “ His temper, 
they remarked, was very mild and pa- 
tient; and, judging from the gentle- 
ness of his deportment, and the cour- 
tesy with which he treated themselves, 
that he could be nothing more than 
some green young man, they conclu- 
ded that they should have all the 
easier task in disposing of his life. 
They made no scruple to discuss the 
when matter in his presence, as not 
supposing that he understood any 
other language than that in which he 
conversed with his servant; and the 
amount of their deliberation was—to 
murder him, then to throw him into 
the sea, and to divide his spoils.” 
Excuse my laughing, gentlemen, 
but the fact is, I always do laugh when 
I think of this case—two things about 
it seem so droll. One is, the horrid 
panic or “‘ funk,” (as the men of Eton 
call it,)in which Des Cartes must have 
found himself upon hearing this regu- 
lar drama sketched for his own death 
—funeral—succession and administra- 
tion to his effects. But another thing, 
which seems to me still more funny 
about this affair is, that if these Friez- 
land hounds had been “ game,” we 


should have no Cartesian phi y; 
and how we could have done without 
that, considering the worlds of books 
it has produced, I leave to any respect- 
able trunk-maker to declare. 

However, to go on ; spite of his enor- 
mous funk, Des Cartes showed fight, 
and by that means awed these Anti- 
Cartesian rascals. ‘ Finding,” says 
M. Baillet, “ that the matter was no 
joke, M. Des Cartes leaped upon his 
feet in a trice, assumed a stern coun- 
tenance that these cravens had never 
looked for, and addressing them in their 
own language, threatened to run them 
through on the spot if they dared to of~ 
fer him any insult.” Certainly, gentle- 
men, this would have been an honour 
far above the merits of such inconsi- 
derable rascals—to be spitted like larks 
upon a Cartesian sword ; and there- 
fore Iam glad M. Des Cartes did not 
rob the gallows by executing his threat, 
especially as he could not possibly 
have brought his vessel to port, after 
he had murdered his crew ; so that he 
must have continued to cruise for ever 
in the Zuyder Zee, and would pro- 
bably have been mistaken by sailors 
for the Flying Dutchman, homeward- 
bound. “ The spirit which M. Des 
Cartes manifested,” says his biogra- 
pher, “‘ had the effect of magic on these 
wretches. The suddenness of their 
consternation struck their minds with 
a confusion which blinded them to 
their advantage, and they conveyed 
him to his destination as peaceably as 
he could desire.” 

Possibly, gentlemen, you may fan- 
cy that, on the model of Cewsar's ad- 
dress to his poor ferryman,— Cesa- 
rem vehis et fortunas ejus,”—M. Des 
Cartes needed only to have said,— 
** Dogs, you cannot cut my throat, 
for you carry Des Cartes and his phi- 
losophy,” and might safely have defied 
them to do their worst. A German 
emperor had the same notion, when, 
being cautioned to keep out of the way 
of a cannonading, he replied, “‘ Tut! 
man. Did you ever hear of a cannon- 
ball that killed an emperor?” As to 
an emperor I cannot say, but a less 
thing has sufficed to smash a philoso- 
pher ; and the next great philosopher 
of Europe undoubtedly was murder- 
ed. ‘This was Spinosa. 

Iknow very well the common opinion 
about him is, that he died in his bed. 
Perhaps he did, but he was murdered 
for all that ; and this I shall prove by 
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a book published at Brussels, in the 
year 1731, entitled, La Via de Spino- 
sa; Par M. Jean Colerus, with many 
additions, from a MS. life, by one of 
his friends. Spinosa died on the 21st 
February 1677, being then little more 
than forty-four years old. This of it- 
self looks suspicious; and M. Jean 
admits, that a certain expression in 
the MS. life of him would warrant 
the conclusion, “ que sa mort n’ a pas 
été tout-a-fait naturelle.” Living in a 
damp country, and a sailor’s country, 
like Holland, he may be thought to 
have indulged a good deal in grog, 
especially in punch,* which was then 
newly discovered. Undoubtedly he 
might have done so; but the fact is 
that he did not. M. Jean calls him 
“ extrémement sobre en son boire et 
en son manger.” And though some 
wild stories were afloat about his using 
the juice of mandragora (p. 140,) and 
opium, (p. 144,) yet nde of these 
articles appeared in his druggist’s bill. 
Living, therefore, with such sobriety, 
how was it possible that he should 
die a natural death at forty-four? 
Hear his biographer’s account :— 
“Sunday morning the 2lst of Fe- 
bruary, before it was church-time, 
Spinosa came down stairs and conver- 
sed with the master and mistress of 
the house.” At this time, therefore, 
perhaps ten o’clock on Sunday morn- 
ing, you see that Spinosa was alive, 
and pretty well. But it seems “‘ he had 
summoned from Amsterdam a certain 
physician, whom,” says the biogra- 
pher, “I shall not otherwise point 
out to notice than by these two let- 
ters, L. M. This L. M. had directed 
the people of the house to purchase 
an ancient cock, and to have him 
boiled forthwith, in order that Spino- 
sa might take some broth about noon, 
which in fact he did, and ate some of 
the old coek with a good appetite, after 
the landlord and his wife had return- 
ed from church.” 

*‘ In the afternoon, L. M. staid alone 
with Spinosa, the people of the house 
having returned to church ; on coming 
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out from which they learnt, with much 
surprise, that Spinosa had died about 
three o’clock, in the presence of L. M., 
who took his departure for Amsterdam 
the same evening, by the night-boat, 
without paying the least attention to 
the deceased. No doubt he was the 
readier to dispense with these duties, 
as he had possessed himself of a du- 
catoon and a small quantity of silver, 
together with a silver-hafted knife, 
and had absconded with his pillage.” 
Here you see, gentlemen, the murder 
is plain, and the manner of it. It was 
L. M. who murdered Spinosa for his 
money. Poor S. was an invalid, mea- 
gre, and weak: as no blood was ob- 
served, L. M., no doubt, threw him 
down and smothered him with pillows, 
—the poor man being already half suf- 
focated by his infernal dinner.—But 
who was L. M.? It surely never could 
be Lindley Murray ; for I saw him at 
York in 1825; and besides, I do not 
think he would do such a thing; at 
least, not to a brother grammarian : 
for you know, gentlemen, that Spi- 
nosa wrote a very respectable Hebrew 
grammar. 

Hobbes, but why, or on what prin- 
ciple, I never could understand, was 
not murdered. This was a capital 
oversight of the professional men in 
the seventeenth century ; because in 
every light he was a fine subject for 
murder, except, indeed, that he was 
lean and skinny ; for I can prove that 
he had money, and (what is very fun- 
ny,) he had no right to make the least 
resistance ; for, according to hiniself, 
irresistible power creates the very 
highest species of right, so that it is 
rebellion of the blackest die to refuse 
to be murdered, when a competent 
force appears to murder you. How- 
ever, gentlemen, though he was not 
murdered, I am happy to assure you 
that ( by his own account, ) he was three 
times very near being murdered.—The 
first time was in the spring of 1640, 
when he pretends to have circulated a 
little MS. on the king’s behalf, against 
the Parliament; he never could produce 





* « June 1, 1675.—Drinke part of 3 boules of punch, (a liquor very strainge 
to me,)”’ says the Rev. Mr Henry Teonge, in his Diary lately published. In a note 
on this passage, areference is made to Fryer’s Travels to the East Indies, 1672, 
who speaks of “ that enervating liquor called Paunch, (which is Indostan for five,) 


from five ingredients.” 
if with four only, Diatessaron. 
mended it to the Rev. Mr Teonge. 


Made thus, it seems the medical men called it Diapente ; 
No doubt, it was its Evangelical name that recom- 











is MS., by the by; but he says 
“‘ had not his Majesty dissolved 
the Parliament,” (in May,) “ it had 
t him into danger of his life.” 

ving the Parliament, however, 
was of no use; for, in November of 
the same year, the Long Parliament 
assembled, and Hobbes, a second time, 
fearing he should be murdered, ran 
away to France. This looks like the 
of John Dennis, who thought 

that Louis XIV. would never make 
peace with Queen Anne, unless he 
were given up to his vengeance ; and 
y ran away from the sea-coast 

in that belief. In France, Hobbes ma- 
wer to take care of his throat pretty 
well for ten years ; but at the end of 
that time, by way of paying court to 
Cromwell, he published his Leviathan. 
The old coward now began to “ funk” 
horribly for the third time ; he fancied 
the swords of the cavaliers were con- 
stantly at his throat, recollecting how 
they had served the Parliament am- 
bassadors at the Hague and Madrid. 
“Tum,” says he, in his dog-Latin life 
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of himself. 
“ Tum venit in mentem mihi Dorislaus 
et Ascham ; 
Tanquam proscripto terror ubique ad- 
erat.” 

And accordingly he ran home to Eng- 
Now, certainly, it is very true 
that a man deserved a cudgelling for 
writing Leviathan ; and two or three 
eudgellings for writing a pentameter 
ending so villainously as—‘ terror 
ubique aderat!” But no man ever 
thought him worthy of any thing be- 
yond cudgelling. And, in fact, the 
whole story is a bounce of his own. 
For, in a most abusive letter which he 
wrote “ to a learned person,” (mean- 
ing Wallis the mathematician,) he 
gives quite another account of the 
matter, and says (p. 8.), he ran home 
* because he would not trust his safe- 
with the French clergy ;” insinua- 
ting that he was likely to be murder- 
ed for his religion, which would have 
been a high joke indeed—Tom’s being 

brought to the stake for religion. 
Bounce or not bounce, however, 
certain it is, that Hobbes, to the end of 
his life, feared that somebody would 
murder him. This is proved by the 
story I am going to tell you: it is not 
from a manuscript, but, (as Mr Cole- 
idge says), it is as good as manu- 
script ; for it comes from a book now 
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entirely forgotten, viz.—*‘ The Creed 
of Mr Hobbes Examined ; in a Con. 
ference between him and a Student in 
Divinity,” (published about ten years 
before Hobbes’s death.) The book is 
anonymous, but it was written 
Tennison, the same who, about thi 
years after, succeeded Tillotson as 
Archbishop of Canterbury. The in- 
troductory anecdote is as follows : 
— A certain divine, it seems, (no 
doubt Tennison himself,) teok an 
annual tour of one month to different 
parts of the island. In one of these 
excursions (1670) he visited the Peak 
in Derbyshire, partly in consequence 
of Hobbes’s description of it. Being 
in that neighbourhood, he could not 
but pay a visit to Buxton ; and at the 
very moment of his arrival, he was 
fortunate enough to find a party of 
gentlemen dismounting at the inn 
door, amongst whom was a long thin 
fellow, who turned out to be no less a 
person than Mr Hobbes, who pro- 
bably had ridden over from Chatts- 
worth. Meeting so great a lion,—a 
tourist, in search of the picturesque, 
could do no less than present himself 
in the character of bore. And lucki- 
ly for this scheme, two of Mr Hobbes’s 
companions were suddenly summoned 
away by express ; so that, for the rest 
of his stay at Buxton, he had Levi- 
athan entirely to himself, and had the 
honour of bowsing with him in the 
evening. Hobbes, it seems, at first 
showed a good deal of stiffness, for he 
was shy of divines ; but this wore off, 
and he became very sociable and fun- 
ny, and they agreed to go into the 
bath together. How Tennison could 
venture to gambol in the same water 
with Leviathan, I cannot explain ; but 
so it was: they frolicked about like 
two dolphins, though Hobbes must 
have been as old as the hills ; and “in 
those intervals wherein they abstained 
from swimming and plunging them- 
selves,” [i.e. diving’] ‘* they discour- 
sed of many things relating to the 
Baths of the Ancients, and the Origine 
of Springs. When they had in this 
manner passed away an hour, they 
stepped out of the bath; and, having 
dried and cloathed themselves, they 
sate down in expectation of such a 
supper as the place afforded ; design- 
ing torefresh themselves like the Deip- 
nosophile, and rather to reason than 
to drink profoundly. But in this in- 
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nocent intention they were interrupt- 
ed by the disturbance arising from a 
little quarrel, in which some of the 
ruder people in the house were for 
a short time engaged. At this Mr 
Hobbesseemed muchconcerned,though 
he was at some distance from the per- 
sons."—And why was he concerned, 
gentlemen ? No doubt you fancy, from 
some benign and disinterested love of 
peace and harmony, worthy of an old 
man and a philosopher. But listen— 
¢ For a while he was not composed, 
but related it once or twice as to him- 
self, with a low and careful tone, how 
Sextus Roscius was murthered after 
supper by the Balnee Palatine. Of 
such general extent is that remark of 
Cicero, in relation to Epicurus the 
Atheist, of whom he observed that he 
of all men dreaded most those things 
which he contemned—Death and the 
Gods.”—Merely because it was sup- 
r-time, and in the neighbourhood 
of a bath, Mr Hobbes must have the 
fate of Sextus Roscius. What logic 
was there in this, unless to a man who 
was always dreaming of murder ?— 
Here was Leviathan, no longer afraid 
of the daggers of English cavaliers or 
French clergy, but “ frightened from 
his propriety” by a row in an ale-house 
between some honest clod-hoppers of 
Derbyshire, whom his’ own gaunt 
scare-crow of a person that belonged 
to quite another century, would have 
frightened out of their wits. 
Malebranche, it will give you plea- 
sure to hear, was murdered. The man 
who murdered him is well known: it 
was Bishop Berkeley. The story is fa- 
miliar, though hitherto not put in a 
proper light. Berkeley, when a young 
man, went to Paris and called on Pére 
Malebranche. He found him in his 
cell cooking. Cooks have ever been 
a genus irritabile ; authors still more 
so: Malebranche was both: a dis- 
pute arose ; the old Father, warm al- 
ready, became warmer ; culinary and 
metaphysical irritations united to de- 
range his liver: he took to his bed, 
and died. Such is the common version 
of the story: “So the whole ear of 
Denmark is abused.” —The fact is, that 
the matter was hushed up, out of con- 
sideration for Berkeley, who (as Pope 
remarked) had “ every virtue under 
heaven :” else it was well known that 
Berkeley, feeling himself nettled by 
the waspishness of the old French- 
man, squared at him; a turn-up was 
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the consequence: Malebranche was 
floored in the first round ; the conceit 
was wholly taken out of him ; and he 
would perhaps have given in; but 
Berkeley’s blood was now up, and he 
insisted on the old Frenchman’s 
tracting his doctrine of Occasional 
Causes. The vanity of the man was 
too great for this ; and he fell a sacri- 
fice to the impetuosity of Irish youth, 
combined with his own absurd obsti- 
nacy. 

Leibnitz, being every way superior 
to Malebranche, one might, a fortiori, 
have counted on Ais being murdered ; 
which, however, was not the case. }I 
believe he was nettled at this neglect, 
and felt himself insulted by the secu< 
rity in which he passed his days. In 
no other way can I explain his con- 
duct at the latter end of his life, when 
he chose to grow very avaricious, and 
to hoard up large sums of gold, which 
he kept in his own house. This was 
at Vienna, where he died ; and letters 
are still in existence, describing the 
immeasurable anxiety which he enter- 
tained for his throat. Still his ambi- 
tion, for being attempted at least, was 
so great, that he would not forego the 
danger. A late English pedagogue, 
of Birmingham manufacture, viz. Dr 
Parr, took a more selfish course, un« 
der the same circumstances. He had 
amassed a considerable quantity of 
gold and silver plate, which was for 
some time deposited in his bed-room 
at his parsonage house, Hatton. But 
growing every day more afraid of be« 
ing murdered, which he knew that he 
could not stand, (and to which, indeed, 
he never had the slightest pretension, ) 
he transferred the whole to the Hate 
ton blacksmith ; conceiving, no doubt, 
that the murder of a blacksmith would 
fall more lightly on the salus reipub- 
lice, than that of a pedagogue. But I 
have heard this greatly disputed ; and 
it seems now oenral agreed, that 
one good horse-shoe is worth about 
2} Spital sermons. 

As Leibnitz, though not murdered, 
may be said to have died, partly of the 
fear that he should be murdered, and 
partly of vexation that he was not,— 
Kant, on the other hand—who had 
no ambition in that way—had a nar- 
rower escape from a murderer than 
any man we read of, except Des Cartes. 
So absurdly does Fortune throw about 
her favours! The case is told, I think, 
in an anonymous life of this very great 
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man. For health’s sake, Kant imposed 
upon himself, at one time, a walk of 
six miles every day along a highroad. 
This fact becoming known to a man 
who had his private reasons for com- 
mitting murder, at the third mile- 
stone from Kénigsberg, he waited for 
his “ intended,” who came up to time 
as duly as a mail-coach. But for an 
accident, Kant wasa dead man. How- 
ever, on considerations of “ morality,” 
it happened that the murderer prefer- 
ted a little child, whom he saw play- 
ing in the road, to the old transcen- 
dentalist: this child he murdered ; 
and thus it happened that Kant esca- 
ped. Such is the German account of 
the matter ; but my opinion is—that 
the murderer was an amateur, who 
felt how little would be gained to the 
cause of good taste by murdering an old, 
arid, and adust metaphysician ; there 
was no room for display, as the man 
could not possibly look more like a 
mummy when dead, than he had done 
alive. 

Thus, gentlemen, I have traced the 
connexion between philosophy and our 
art, until insensibly I find that I have 
wandered into our own era. This I 
shall not take any pains to character- 
ise apart from that which preceded it, 
for, in fact, they have no distinct cha- 
racter. The 17th and 18th centuries, 
together with so much of the 19th as 
we have yet seen, jointly compose the 
Augustan age of murder. The finest 
work of the 17th century is, unques- 
tidnably, the murder of Sir Edmond- 
bury Godfrey, which has my entire 
approbation. At the same time, it 
must be obseryed, that the quantity of 
murder was not great in this century, 
at least amongst our own artists ; 
which, perhaps, is attributable to the 
want of enlightened patronage. Sint 
Mecenates, non deerunt, Flacce, Ma- 
rones. Consulting Grant’s ‘‘ Obser- 
vations on the Bills of Mortality,” 
Soo edition, Oxford, 1665,) I find, 

t out of 229,250, who died in Lon- 
don during one period of twenty years 
in the 17th century, not more than 
eighty-six were murdered; that is, 
about 4 three-tenths per annum. A 
small number this, gentlemen, to 
found an academy upon ; and certain- 
ly, where the quantity is so small, we 
have a right to expect that the qua- 
lity should be first-rate. Perhaps it 
was ; yet, still I am of opinion that 





the best artist in this century was not 
equal to the best in that which fol. 
lowed. For instance, however praise~ 
worthy the case of Sir Edmondbury 
Godfrey may be (and nobody can be 
more sensible of its merits than I am,) 
still I cannot consent to place it on a 
level with that of Mrs Ruscombe of 
Bristol, either as to originality of de- 
sign, or boldness and breadth of style. 
This good lady’s murder took place 
early in the reign of George III.—a 
reign which was notoriously favour- 
able to the arts generally. She lived 
in College Green, with a single maid. 
servant, neither of them having any 
pretension to the notice of history but 
what they derived from the great ar- 
tist whose workmanship I am record- 
ing. One fine morning, when all 
Bristol was alive and in motion, some 
suspicion arising, the neighbours for- 
ced an entrance into the house, and 
found Mrs Ruscombe murdered in her 
bed-room, and the servant murdered 
on the stairs: this was at noon; and, 
not more than two hours before, both 
mistress and servant had been seen 
alive. To the best of my remembrance, 
this was in 1764; upwards of sixty 
years, therefore, have now elapsed, 
and yet the artist is still undiscovered. 
The suspicions of posterity have set- 
tled upon two pretenders—a baker and 
a chimney-sweeper. But posterity is 
wrong; no unpractised artist could 
have conceived so bold an idea as that 
of a noon-day murder in the heart of 
a great city. It was no obscure baker, 
gentlemen, or anonymous chimney- 
sweeper, be assured, that executed 
this work. I know who it was. (Here 
there was a general buzz, which at 
length broke vut into open applause ; 
upon which the lecturer blushed, and 
went on with much earnestness.) For 
Heaven’s sake, gentlemen, do not mis- 
take me; it was not I thatdidit. I have 
not the vanity to think myself equal 
to any such achievement ; be assured 
that you greatly overrate my poor ta- 
lents ; Mrs Ruscombe’s affair was far 
beyond my slender abilities. But I came 
to know who the artist was, froma 
celebrated surgeon, who assisted at his 
dissection. This gentleman had a pri- 
vate museum in the way of his pro- 
fession, one corner of which was oc- 
cupied by a cast from a man of re- 
markably fine proportions. 

** That,” said the surgeon, “ is a 
cast from the celebrated Lancashire 
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highwayman, who concealed his pro= 
fession for some time from his neigh- 
bours, by drawing woollen stockings 
over his horse’s legs, and in that way 
muffling the clatter which he must else 
have made in riding up a flagged al- 
ley that led to his stable. At the time 
of his execution for highway robbery, 
I was studying under Cruickshank : 
and the man’s figure was so uncom- 
monly fine, that no money or exertion 
was spared to get into possession of 
him with the least possible delay. By 
the connivance of the under-sheriff 
he was cut down within the legal 
time, and instantly put into a chaise 
and four; so that, when he reached 
Cruickshank’s, he was positively not 
dead. Mr——,a young student at 
that time, had the honour of giving 
him the coup de grace—and finishing 
the sentence of the law.” ‘This re- 
markable anecdote, which seemed to 
imply that all the gentlemen in the 
dissecting-room were amateurs of our 
class, struck me a good deal; and I 
was repeating it one day to a Lanca- 
shire lady, who thereupon informed 
me, that she had herself lived in the 
neighbourhood of that highwayman, 
and well remembered two circum- 
stances, which combined in the opi- 
nion of all his neighbours, to fix upon 
him the credit of Mrs Ruscombe’s 
affair. One was, the fact of his absence 
for a whole fortnight at the period of 
that murder; the other, that, with- 
in a very little time after, the neigh- 
bourhood of this highwayman was de- 
luged with dollars: now Mrs Rus- 
combe was known to have hoarded 
about two thousand of that coin. Be 
the artist, however, who he might, 
the affair remains a durable monu- 
ment of his genius ; for such was the 
impression of awe, and the sense of 
power left behind, by the strength of 
conception manifested in this murder, 
that no tenant (as I was told in 1810) 
had been found up to that time for 
Mrs Ruscombe’s house. 

But, whilst I thus eulogize the Rus- 
combian case, let me not be supposed 
to overlook the many other specimens 
of extraordinary merit spread over the 
face of this century. Such cases, in- 
deed, as that of Miss Bland, or of 
Captain Donnellan, and Sir Theophi- 
lus Boughton, shall never have any 
countenance from me. Fie on these 
dealers in poison, say I: can they not 
keep to the old honest way of cutting 

Vou. XXI. 
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throats, without introducing such abo- 
minable innovations from Italy? I 
consider ail these poisoning cases, com« 
ro with the legitimate style, as no 

etter than wax-work by the side of 
sculpture, or a lithographic print by 
the side of a fine Volpato. But, 
dismissing these, there remain many 
excellent works of art in a pure style, 
such as nobody need be samen to 
own, as every candid connoisseur will 
admit. Candid, observe, I say ; for 
great allowances must be made in 
these cases ; no artist can ever be sure 
of carrying through his own fine pre= 
conception. Awkward disturbances 
will arise ; people will not submit to 
have their throats cut quietly ; the 
will run, they will kick, they wi 
bite ; and, whilst the portrait painter 
often has to complain of too much tor 

or in his subject, the artist, in our 
ine, is generally embarrassed by too 
much animation. At the same time, 
however disagreeable to the artist, 
this tendency in murder to excite and 
irritate the subject, is certainly one 
of its advantages to the world in ge- 
neral, which we ought not to over 
look, since it favours the developement 
of latent talent. Jeremy Taylor no- 
tices with admiration, the extraordi- 
nary leaps which people will take un- 
der the influence of fear. There was 
a striking instance of this in the re- 
cent case of the M‘Keands; the boy 
cleared a height, such as he will never 
clear again to his dying day. Talents 
also of the most brilliant description for 
thumping, and indeed for all the gym- 
nastic exercises, have sometimes been 
developed by the panic which accom- 
panies our artists ; talents else buried 
and hid under a bushel to the posses« 
sors, as much as to their friends. I re« 
member an interesting illustration of 
this fact, in a case which I learned in 
Germany. 

Riding one day in the neighbour 
hood of Munich, I overtook a distin-~ 
guished amateur of our society, whose 
name I shall conceal. This gentle- 
man informed me that, finding him- 
self wearied with the frigid pleasures 
(so he called them) of mere amateur- 
ship, he had quitted England for the 
continent—meaning to practise a little 
professionally. For this purpose he 
resorted to Germany, conceiving the 
police in that part of Europe to be 
more heavy and drowsy than else- 


where. His debut as a practitioner 
2D 
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took place at Mannheim ; and, know- 
ing me to be a brother amateur, he 
freely communicated the whole of his 
maiden adventure. ‘‘ Opposite to my 
lodging,” said he, “‘ lived a baker : he 
was somewhat of a miser, and lived 
quite alone. Whether it were his 
great expanse of chalky face, or what 
else, I know not—but the fact was, I 
* fancied’ him, and resolved to com- 
mence business upon his throat, which 
by the way he always carried bare—a 
fashion which is very irritating to my 
desires. Precisely at eight o'clock in 
the evening, I observed that he regu- 
larly shut up his windows: One night 
I watched him when thus engaged— 
bolted in after him—locked the door 
—and, addressing him with great 
suavity, acquainted him with the na- 
‘ture of my errand ; at the same time 
‘advising him to make no resistance, 
which would be tnutually unpleasant. 
‘So saying, I drew out my tools ; and 
was proceeding to operate. But at 
this spectacle, the baker, who seemed 
to have been struck by catalepsy at 
my first announce, awoke into tre- 
mendous agitation. ‘I will not be 
murdered !’ he shrieked aloud ; ‘ what 
for will I lose my precious throat ?’— 
‘What for?’ said I; ‘ if for no 
other reason, for this—that you put 
alum into your bread. But no mat- 
ter, alum or no alum, (for I was re- 
solved to forestall any argument on that 
point) know that I am a virtuoso in 
the art of murder—am desirous of im- 
proving myself in its details—and am 
enamoured of your vast surface of 
throat, to which I am determined to 
be a customer.’ ‘Is it so?’ said he, 
* but I'll find you custom in another 
line ;’ and so saying, he threw himself 
into a boxing attitude. The very 
idea of his boxing struck me as ludi- 
crous. It is true, a London baker had 
distinguished himself in the ring, and 
‘became known to fame under the title 
‘of the Master of the Rolls; but he 
was young and unspoiled: whereas 
this man was a monstrous feather-bed 
in person, fifty years old, and totally out 
of condition. Spite of all this, how- 
ever, and contending against me, who 
am a master in the art, he made so 
desperate a defence, that many times 
‘I feared he might turn the tables upon 
me ; and that I, an amateur, might 
be murdered by a rascally baker. 
“What a situation! Minds of sensibi- 
lity will sympathize with my anxiety. 
How severe it was, you may under. 
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stand by this, that for the first 18 
rounds the baker had the advantage. 
Round the 14th, I received a blow on 
the right eye, which closed it up; in 
the end, I believe, this was my salva. 
tion: for the anger it roused in me 
was so great that, in this and every 
one of the three following rounds, I 
floored the baker. 

“Round 18th. The baker came up 
piping, and manifestly the worse for 
wear. His geometrical exploits in the 
four last rounds had done him’no 
good. However, he showed some skill 
in stopping a message which I was 
sending to his cadaverous mug; in 
delivering which, my foot slipped, and 
I went down. 

** Round 19th. Surveying the baker, 
I became ashamed of having been so 
much bothered by a shapeless mass of 
dough ; and I went in fiercely, and 
administered some severe punishment. 
A rally took place—both went done— 
Baker undermost—ten to three on 
Amateur. 

** Round 20th.—The baker jumped 
up with surprising agility ; indeed, he 
managed his pins capitally, and fought 
wonderfully, considering that he was 
drenched in perspiration ; but the shine 
was now vd out of him, and his 
game was the mere effect of panic. It 
was now clear that he could not last 
much longer. In the course of this 
round we tried the weaving system, 
in which I had greatly the advantage, 
and hit him repeatedly on the conk. 
My reason for this was, that his conk 
was covered with carbuncles ; and I 
thought I should vex him by taking 
such liberties with his conk, which in 
fact I did. 

“ The three next rounds, the master 
of the rolls staggered about like a cow 
on the ice. Seeing how matters stood, 
in round 24th I whispered something 
into his ear, which sent him down like 
a shot. It was nothing more than my 
private opinion of the value of his 
throat at an annuity office. This little 
confidential whisper affected him great- 
ly ; the very perspiration was frozen 
on his face, and for the next two rounds 
I had it all my own way. And when 
I called time for the twenty-seventh 
round, he lay like a log on the floor.” 

After which, said I to the amateur, 
** It may be presumed that you accom- 
plished your purpose.”—‘ You are 
right,” said he mildly, ** I did ; and a 
great satisfaction, you know, it was to 
my mind, for by this means I killed 
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two birds with one stone ;” meaning 
that he had both thumped the baker 
and murdered him. Now, for the life 
of me, I could not see that; for, on 
the contrary, to ny mind it appeared 
that he had taken two stones to kill 
one bird, having been obliged to take 
the conceit out of him first with his 
fists, and then with his tools. But no 
matter for his logic. The moral of his 

was good, for it showed what an 
astonishing stimulus to latent talent is 
contained in any reasonable prospect 
of being murdered. A pursy, un- 
wieldy, half cataleptic baker of Mann- 
heim had absolutely fought six-and- 
twenty rounds with an accomplished 
English boxer merely upon this inspi- 
ration ; so greatly was natural genius 
exalted and sublimed by the genial 
presence of his murderer. 

Really, gentlemen, when one hears 
of such things as these, it becomes a 
duty, perhaps, a little to soften that 
extreme asperity with which most men 
speak of murder. To hear people talk, 
you would suppose that all the dis- 
advantages and inconveniences were 
on the side of being murdered, and 
that there were none at all in not being 
murdered. But considerate men think 
otherwise. “Certainly,” says Jer. Tay- 
lor, “‘ it is a less temporal evil to fall 
by the rudeness of a sword than the 
violence of a fever: and the axe” (to 
which he might have added the ship- 
carpenter’s mallet and the crow-bar) 
** a much less affliction than a stran- 
gury.” Very true; the Bishop talks 
like a wise man and an amateur, as he 
is; and another great philosopher, 
Marcus Aurelius, was equally above 
the vulgar prejudices on this subject. 
He declares it to be one of “the no- 
blest functions of reason to know 
whether it is time to walk out of the 
world or not.” (Book III. Collers’ 
Translation.) No sort of knowledge 
being rarer than this, surely éha¢ man 
must be a most philanthropic charac- 
ter, who undertakes to instruct people 
in this branch of knowledge gratis, 
and at no little hazard to himself. All 
this, however, I throw out only in the 
way of speculation to future moral- 
ists; declaring in the meantime my 
own private conviction, that very few 
men commit murder upon philanthro- 

ic or patriotic principles, and repeat- 
ing what I have already said once at 
least—that,as tothe majority of murder- 
ers, they are very incorrect characters. 

With respect to Williams’s mur- 
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ders, the sublimest and most entire in 
their excellence that ever were coms 
mitted, I shall not allow myself to 
speak incidentally. Nothing less than 
an entire lecture, or even an entire 
course of lectures, would suffice to 
expound their merits. But one curi- 
ous fact, connected with his case, I 
shall mention, because it seems to im- 
ply that the blaze of his genius abso- 
lutely dazzled the eye of criminal jus- 
tice. You all remember, I doubt not, 
that the instruments with which he 
executed his first great work (the 
murder of the Marrs), were a ship- 
carpenter’s mallet and a knife. Now 
the mallet belonged to an old Swede, 
one John Petersen, and bore his ini- 
tials. This instrument Williams left 
behind him, in Marr’s house, and it 
fell into the hands of the Magistrates. 
Now, gentlemen, it is a fact that the 

ublication of this circumstance of the 
initials led immediately to the appre- 
hension of Williams, and, if made 
earlier, would have prevented his se- 
cond great work, (the murder of the 
Williamsons,) which took place pre- 
cisely twelve days after. But the Ma- 
gistrates kept back this fact from the 
public for the entire twelve days, and 
until that second work was accom- 
plished. That finished, they publish- 
ed it, apparently feeling that Williams 

d now done enough for his fame, 
and that his glory was at length pla- 
ced beyond the reach of accident. 

As to Mr Thurtell’s case, I know 
not what to say. Naturally, I have 
every disposition to think highly of 
my predecessor in the chair of this 
society ; and I acknowledge that his 
lectures were unexceptionable. But, 
speaking ingenuously, I do really 
think that his principal performance, 
as an artist, has been much overrated. 
I admit that at first I was myself car- 
ried away by the general enthusiasm. 
On the morning when the murder was 
made known in London, there was 
the fullest meeting of amateurs that I 
have ever known since the days of 
Williams; old bed-ridden connois- 
seurs, who had got into a peevish way 
of sneering and complaining “ that 
there was nothing doing,” now hob- 
bled down to our club-room : such hi- 
larity, such benign expression of ge- 
neral satisfaction, I have rarely wit- 
nessed. On every side you saw people 
shaking hands, congratulating each 
other, and forming dinner-parties for 
the evening ; and nothing was to be 
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heard but triumphant challenges of— 
*€ Well! will this do?” ‘“* Is this the 
right thing?” ‘ Are you satisfied at 
last?” But, in the midst of this, I 
remember we all grew silent on hear- 
ing the old cynical amateur, L. S—, 
that laudator temporis acti, stumping 
along with his wooden leg ; he enter- 
ed the room with his usual scowl, 
and, as he advanced, he continued to 
growl and stutter the whole way— 
*‘ Not an original idea in the whole 
piece—mere plagiarism,—base plagi- 
arism from hints that I threw out! 
Besides, his style is as hard as Albert 
Durer, and as coarse as Fuseli.” Many 
thought that this was mere jealousy, 
and general waspishness ; but I con- 
fess that, when the first glow of en- 
thusiasm had subsided, I have found 
most judicious critics to agree that 
there was something fulsetto in the 
style of Thurtell. The fact is, he was 
a member of our society, which natu- 
rally gave a friendly bias to our judg- 
ments, and his person was universally 
familiar to the cockneys, which gave 
him, with the whole London pub- 
lic, a temporary popularity, that his 
pretensions are not capable of support- 
Ing ; for opinionum commenta delet 
dies, nature judicia confirmat.—There 
was, however, an unfinished design of 
Thurtell’s for the murder of a man 
with a pair of dumb-bells, which I ad- 
mired greatly ; it was a mere outline, 
that he never completed ; but to my 
mind it seemed every way superior to 
his chief work. I remember that there 
was great regret expressed by some 
amateurs that this sketch should have 
been left in an unfinished state: but 
there I cannot agree with them ; for 
the fragments and first bold outlines 
of original artists have often a felicity 
about them which is apt to vanish in 
the management of the details. 

The case of the M‘Keands I consi- 
der far beyond the vaunted perform- 
ance of Thurtell,—indeed above all 

ise ; and bearing that relation, in 
Rect, to the immortal works of Wil- 
liams, which the AEneid bears to the 


But it is now time that I should say 
a few words about the principles of 
murder, not with a view to regulate 
your terse but your judgment: as 
to old women, and the mob of news- 


paper readers, they are pleased with 
anything, provided it is bloody enough. 
But the mind of sensibility requires 
something more. First, then, le us 





speak of the kind of person who is 
adapted to the purpose of the murder- 
er; secondly, of the place where ; 
thirdly, of the time when, and other 
little circumstances. 

As to the person, I suppose it is 
evident that he ought to be a good 
man; because, if he were not, he 
might himself, by possibility, be con- 
templating murder at the very time ; 
and such “ diamond-cut-diamond” 
tussles, though pleasant enough where 
nothing better is stirring, are really 
not what a critic can allow himself to 
call murders. I could mention some 
people (I name no names) who have 
been murdered by other people in a 
dark lane ; and so far all seemed cor- 
rect enough ; but, on looking farther 
into the matter, the public have be- 
come aware that the murdered party 
was himself, at the moment, plannin 
to rob his murderer, at the least, an 
possibly to murder him, if he had 
been strong enough. Whenever that 
is the case, or may be thought to be 
the case, farewell to all the genuine 
effects of the art. For the final pur- 
pose of murder, considered as a fine 
art, is precisely the same as that of 
Tragedy, in Aristotle’s account of it, 
viz. “‘ to cleanse the heart by means 
of pity and terror.” Now, terror there 
may be, but how can there be any 
pity for one tiger destroyed by another 
tiger ? 

It is also evident that the person se- 
lected ought not to be a public charac- 
ter. For instance, no judicious artist 
would have attempted to murder Abra- 
ham Newland. For the case was this: 
everybody read so much about Abra- 
ham Newland, and so few people ever 
saw him, that there was a fixed belief 
that he was an abstract idea. And I 
remember that once, when I happened 
to mention that I had dined ata cof- 
fee-house in company with Abraham 
Newland, everybody looked scornfully 
at me, as though I had pretended to 
have played at billiards with Prester 
John, or to have had an affair of ho- 
nour with the Pope. And, by the 
way, the Pope would be a very impro- 
per person to murder : for he has such 
a virtual ubiquity as the Father of 
Christendom, ind, like the cuckoo, is 
so often heard but never seen, that I 
suspect most people regard /zm also as 
an abstract idea. Where, indeed, a 
public character is in the habit of 
giving dinners, “‘ with every delicacy 
of the season,” the case is very differ- 
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ent: every person is satisfied that he 
is no abstract idea; and, therefore, 
there can be no impropriety in mur- 
dering him ; only that his murder will 
fall into the class of assassinations, 
which I have not yet treated. 

Thirdly, The subject chosen ought 
to be in good health: for it is abso- 
lutely barbarous to murder a sick per- 
son, who is usually quite unable to 
bear it. On this principle, no Cockney 
ought to be chosen who is above twen- 

-five, for after that age he issure to be 

yepeptic. Orat least, ifa man willhunt 
in that warren, he ought to murder 
a couple at one time ; if the Cockneys 
chosen should be tailors, he will of 
course think it his duty, on the old es- 
tablished equation, tomurder eighteen 
—And, here, in this attention to the 
comfort of sick people, you will ob- 
serve the usual effect of a fine art to 
soften and refine the feelings. The 
world in general, gentlemen, are very 
bloody-minded ; and all they want in 
a murder is a copious effusion of 
blood ; gaudy display in this point is 
enough for them. But the enlightened 
connoiseur is more refined in his taste ; 
and from our art, as from all the 
other liberal arts when thoroughly cul- 
tivated, the result is—to improve and 
to humanize the heart ; so true is it, 
that— 

——“ Ingenuas didicisse fideliter artes, 
Emollit mores, nec sinit esse feros.”” 

A philosophic friend, well-known 
for his philanthropy and general be- 
nignity, suggests that the subject cho- 
sen ought also to have a family of 
young ehildren wholly dependent on 

is exertions, by way of deepening the 
pathos. And, undoubtedly, this is a 
judicious caution. Yet I would not 
insist too keenly on this condition. 
Severe good taste unquestionably de- 
mands it; but still, where the man 
was otherwise unobjectionabie in point 
of morals and health, I would not look 
with too curious a jealousy to a re- 
striction which might have the effect 
of narrowing the artist’s sphere. 

So much for the person. As to the 
time, the place, and the tools, I have 
many things to say, which at present I 
have no room for. The good sense of 
the practitioner has usually directed 
him to night and privacy. Yet there 
have not been wanting cases where this 
rule was departed from with excellent 
effect. In respect to time, Mrs Rus- 
combe’s case is a beautiful exception, 
which I have already noticed ; and in 
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respect both to time and place, there 
is a fine exception in the Annals of 
Edinburgh, (year 1805), familiar to 
every child in Edinburgh, but which 
a been defrauded of 
its due portion of fame amongst Eng- 
lish meh weivony The case I pany a 
that of a porter to one of the Banks, 
who was murdered whilst ing a 
bag of money, in broad daylight, on 
turning out of the High Street, one of 
the most public streets in Europe, 
and the murderer is to this hour un- 
discovered. 
Sed fugit interea, fugit irreparabile tempus, 
Singula dum capti circumvectamur amore. 

And now, gentlemen, in conclusion, 
let me again solemnly disclaim all 
pretensions on my own part to the 
character of a professional man. I 
never attempted any murder in my 
life, except in the year 1801, upon the 
body of a tom-cat ; and that turned 
out differently from my intention. My 
purpose, I own, was downright mur- 
der. ‘Semper ego auditor tantum ?’ 
said I, “ nunquamne reponam ?” And 
I went down stairs in search of Tom 
at oneo’clock on a dark night, with the 
*‘animus,” and nodoubt with the fiend- 
ish looks, of a murderer. But when I 
found him, he was in the act of plun- 
dering the pantry of bread and other 
things. Now this gave a new turn 
to the affair; for the time being one 
of general scarcity, when even Chris« 
tians were reduced to the use of pota- 
to-bread, rice-bread, and all sorts of 
things, it was downright treason in a 
tom-cat to be wasting good wheaten- 
bread in the way he was doing. It 
instantly became a patriotic duty to 
put him to death ; and as I raised aloft 
and shook the glittering steel, I fan- 
cied myself rising like Brutus, efful- 
gent from a crowd of patriots, and, as 
I stabbed him, I 

“ called aloud on Tully’s name, 

And bade the father of his country hail !’’ 

Since then, what wandering thoughts 
I may have had of attempting the life 
of an ancient ewe, of a superannuated 
hen, and such “ small deer,” are lock- 
ed up in the secrets of my own breast ; 
but for the higher departments of the 
art, I confess myself to be utterly un- 
fit. My ambition does not rise so high. 
No, gentlemen, in the words of Ho- 
race, 


a fungos vite cotis, excutum 
Reddere qua ferrum valet, exsors ipsa 
secandi,”’ 
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ERNEST, DUKE OF SUABIA- 


A TRAGEDY, BY LUDOVIC UHLAND. 


Tuat among other supposed causes 
of interruption in the regular course 
of our “ Hore Germanice,” it may 
have been suggested by some readers 
that the field has been already reaped, 
and the stores exhausted, seems hardly 

ible ; but if any one should have 
wn this conclusion, we beg to state, 
for the party’s better information, 
that, although we did commence the 
some time ago, yet it was 
commenced only, and we are not 
uite clear that, even at this date, 
it can be considered as having fairly 
set in. Still, there are other mistakes 
which may naturally enough have oc- 
Many of our readers may 
have su , that German plays 
and novels are all very wild and irre- 
3 for it is true, no doubt, the 
plots of those which we happened to 
choose formerly, often were so ; but 
instead of the field being exclusively 
occupied by such romantic produc- 
tions, the stock of historical plays (to 
which the blame of overstrained sen- 
timent or inflated expression by no 
means applies) is also boundless. One 
ight objection to these is, that, in 
to appreciate them thoroughly, 
or to be aware how much the au- 
thor has supplied of his own inven- 
tion, we must refer to the best an- 
nals of the period, a precaution not 
always convenient ; but however this 
may be, they are in some respects 
models worthy of imitation ; for, take 
any important district of Germany, 
equal in extent to Great Britain, and 
it might be demonstrated, that, on 
its historical annals or traditions, a far 
greater number of imaginative com- 
positions have been founded, than 
(mutatis mutandis) we can boast of 
in our Island. 

It has been said somewhere in 
Blackwood, that the capacity of in- 
venting and arranging a good plot for 
an effective play or novel, is almost 
the rarest attribute of literary genius ; 
and, with certain modifications, the 
assertion is perfectly just. In union 
with feeling, enthusiasm, and imagi- 
nation, this faculty has always been 
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of rare occurrence, and for a reason 
which is quite obvious:—To lay the 
ground-plan for a work of fiction, or 
even to search into real events, with 
which fiction may be interwoven, re- 
quires a cool, cautious, artificial, 
mood of mind, akin to that of the 
mathematician or algebraist ; while, 
in the poetic treatment of the plot once 
determined, qualities and energies the 
most opposite are indispensable. In 
no language can so many productions 
be found, evinciug the existence of 
theseattributes in the same individual, 
as in German ; but the author now 
under review, though an excellent 
poet, has produced but few dramas— 
a circumstance to be regretted, as in 
the management of that now before 
us, he has evinced very considerable 
ability ; and it is perhaps owing to 
the fervour of the poetic temperament, 
and his impatience of the cool calcu- 
lating mood requisite for the contri- 
vance of a plot, that his achievements 
in this way have been so limited, . 
The scene of the present tragedy is 
laid at Aix la Chapelle, in the year 
1030. After two very good prelimi- 
nary scenes, we are introduced to the 
Coronation of Prince Henry, a boy 
twelve years of age, only son of the 
Emperor Conrad, who confers on this 
youth the title of King of the Ger- 
mans. The Emperor has married 
Gisela, the widowed duchess of Sua- 
bia, who had by her former marriage 
two sons, Ernest and Hermann, of 
whom the former, conceiving himself 
to be the rightful heir to the Duke- 
dom of Burgundy, revolted against 
his step-father, the Emperor, and, in 
consequence, has been confined three 
years a prisoner in the fortress of 
Giebenstein. At the request of his 
mother, the Empress, he is now set 
at liberty; and, at the solemnity of 
his half-brother’s coronation, an offer 
is made to him that he shall be re- 
stored to his rights and territories in 
Suabia, on condition that he will, in 
the first place, swear to forego all pur- 
poses of revenge against such of his 
own vassals as had refused to support 
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him in his plans of insurrection ; se« And there, for three months, he was 


condly, that he will break off all ac- 
uaintanceand intercourse with Count 
erner of Kieburg, who had been 
from earliest youth his companion 
and intimate friend. Nor is this 
enough : it is demanded of him, that 
if Count Werner is ever found within 
the Suabian territories, the Duke 
must arrest his friend, and send him 
prisoner to the Emperor.—Fired with 
the utmost indignation, he refuses to 
take any such oath, and the Empress 
Gisela having been compelled to swear 
that she will not intercede for him, 
he is therefore deprived for ever of his 
inheritance, and denounced as a rebel 
and an outlaw. 

It will be obvious to our readers, 
that the prevailing sentiment in this 
play is that of inflexible constancy in 
friendship ; and of this principle we 
scarcely know, in the whole range of 
literature, a more spirited and inte- 
resting illustration. The language, 
however, is simple and unadorned, 
perhaps toa fault; though this re- 
mark applies ehiefly to the earlier 
scenes. The following extract is from 
the third of the first act, where Duke 
— addresses the Emperor Con- 
rad : 


Ernest. When at Ulm 

The Parliament had met, I came not 
thither 

‘A supplicant for favour. No—Surround- 
ed 

‘By mine own vassals, trusting in their 
strength 

And firm attachment, I resolved to prove 

My claim to Burgundy by force of arms. 

Then did Count Anselm and Count Fre- 
derick 

Step forth, and sternly said, they were 
not bound 

To serve me, in defiance of their King, 

The high protector. of their liberties. 

With those twain did my troops at once 
accord — 

Even in one moment I was Jeft forsa- 
ken, 

Threw down my sword, disgracefully 
sutrender’d, 


‘And thence was led to Giebstein pri- 


soner. 

Even in that hour, when all the rest 
proved false, 

Not so the guide and guardian of my 
youth ; 


7 >» 
Count WERNER DID REMAIN MINE ONLY 


FRIEND !— 
He fied to Kieburg thence, —his ancient 
castle, 


held beleaguer’d, 
Imperial sire, by your puissant troops; 
Till when, at last, they forced the gates, 
*twas but 
By stratagem he could escape with life,— 
Thereafter, wandering through the world 
an outlaw.— 
Should I, then, basely injure and re- 
nounce 
The man who thus in dark disastrous days 
My broken fortune shared, and suffers 
still 
For my sake? No, you must not ask me 
this. 
Con. Prince, thou’rt deceived, if thou - 
believ’st that Werner 
For thy sake acted thus. Thou wert, as 
ever, 
The tool and implement of his designs, 
Deep-laid and dangerous, 
Ern. Truly I do know 
There dwells in him a lofty ardent spirit ; 
Yet not the Jess, his aims are pure and 
noble ; 
What he has done for me, and I for him, 
Betwixt us weaves a bond of endless 
friendship. 
Con. The more thou speak’st thus fer- 
vently, the more 
*Tis plain how this man in his villainous 
toils 
Holds thee entangled ; and we stead- 


fastly 

Refuse thy dukedom to restore, if thou 

Swear’st not as we enjoin. 

Ern. Fidelity 

And honour, it is said, are ever deem’d 

The badge and touchstone of our Ger- 
man heroes, 

And I believe it still, despite of all 

That I have borne and suffer’d. 
methinks 

I shall not be reproved, if I remind you 

Of that which lately chanced, when Othel- 
rich, 

Bohemia’s Duke, in hopes to win your 
favour, 

Did offer to betray the Polish prince, 


Sire, 


Who fied to him for succour. You re- 
pulsed 

With just disdain that offer; and should 
i, 

A German prince,—a step-son of the 
King, 


Commit even baser crimes than those 
which moved 

Your scorn and indignation in a foe 

And stranger ?—No, it cannot be! 

Con. This much, . 

1 shall not fail to ask and to-enforce. 

A son may not in friendship’s bonds 
unite 

With one proscribed, his father’s ene- 
my ;— 
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A German prince may not protect and aid 

Th’ insurgent and peace-breaker. This 
demand 

Is but what duty prompts, and most un- 
justly 

‘Thou namest it treachery. 

Ern. Name it what you will, 

*Tis not good faith, nor gratitude, nor 
friendship, — 

Nor aught that can inspire a noble heart. 

Con. Yet once more answer,—wilt 

thou swear an oath,—— 

Even that which we had framed ?—Re- 
ply not rashly. 

The question is not now of rank alone, 

Or wealth and freedom. Recollect the 
doom ; 

Outlawry and the Church’s malediction, 

That hover’d o’er thy head at Ulm, may 


t 
Disted and crush thee ! 
Gisela. On my son have mercy! 
Con. (To Gis.) Must I so soon admo- 
nish thee? Are then 
Thy vows forgotten ? 
Warman.* Prince, my duty now 
Commands me to unfold the CuuRCcH’s 
sentence. 
In former years, when disobediently,— 
Ungratefully, against your king and father 
You wielded rebel arms, not sparing 
even 
Her consecrated property,—(for shrines 
Of martyrs, and the blessed sanctuaries 
Of peaceful convents were by you pro- 
faned),— 
Then was our arm uplifted, and withheld 
By this alone, th’ imperial intercession,— 
Which, once removed, leaves thee all 
desolate ; 
The blow will now be struck. Take 
from the Church 
This last maternal warning. 
Gis. Is it thus 
A mother warns ? 
Con. Thou art instructed, prince ; 
With caution answer, wilt thou swear? 
Ern. ’Tis true, 
The dungeon air, that I so long have 
breathed, 
Slacken’d at last mine energies; I 
wax’d 
Untimely old; but yet am not so fall’n, 
So nerveless, that I should betray the 
man, 
Who still to me was faithful ! 
Con. ’Tis enough. 
My duties as a father are fulfill’d. 
Nor shall the younger brother suffer now 
For crimes that by the elder were com- 
mitted. 
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The Suabian dukedom falls by right to 
Hermann, 


And henceforth he commands in Italy. 

With pure hands I uplift the sword, and 
thus, 

In virtue of mine office, and the judg. 
ment 

Of her assembled princes, I declare 

The man before us placed, once Suabia’s 
duke, 

An outlaw and a public enemy ! 

His feudal rights and lands I do recall,— 

Assign his heritage to the next of kin ;— 

Dismissing him with life alone, I give 

His flesh a prey unto the bears and 
wolves,— 

To birds in air, to fishes in the water. 

(To Ernest) I send thee hence, to choose 
thy path from out 

The four roads of the world; but never 
more 

Claim’st thou protection from my king- 
dom’s laws; 

And even as now, this gauntlet, which I 
cast 

Amid the motley crowd, shalt thou be 
scorn’d 

And trod upon, 


To this follows a long formal ex. 
communication pronounced by Ware 
man, Bishop of Constance, which we 
think it needless to extract ; and in 
answer to which, Ernest exclaims :— 


Thus doubly outlaw’d and proscribed I 
fly, 

With curses loaden, and by Death pur- 
sued,— 

Yet not the less to Werner are pre- 
served 

My friendship’s vows unbroken ! 


This concludes the first act, and the 
second opens with a soliloquy of Duke 
Ernest, now in a humble dress, wan- 
dering in the forest near Basel. By 
chance he has an interview here with 
Odo Count of Champagne, and Hugo 
Count of Egisheim. The former, 
being a relation of our hero and a 
joint claimant for the Dukedom of 
Burgundy, is exceedingly incensed at 
the conduct of Ernest, in having, on 
account of his regard for Werner, lost 
the opportunity of restoration to his 
rights and estates. He treats him 
with contumely, therefore, and retires 
in wrath. Manent our hero and 
Hugo von Egisheim, to whose beau- 
tiful daughter, Edelgarde, the former 
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had once paid his addresses ; and now 
the following dialogue takes place be- 
twixt them :— 


Ern. Thou feel’st compassion still, 
Nor shall I hence depart, quite uncon- 
soled, 
But look not round thus anxiously. In 
sooth, 
No one is here to mark that thou hast 
spoken 
With Suabia’s outlaw’d duke ; and I shall 
stand 
Thus reverently apart,—to leeward too, 
Nor let my garments brush on thine. 
Hugo. lf ’twere 
But possible to aid thee ! 
Ern. Hear me then !— 
If thou hast not forgotten days of yore, 
Then wilt thou call to mind that Sua- 
bia’s prince 
Erewhile did woo the beauteous Edel- 
garde, 
Your daughter, venerable sir,—but now, 
I come not hither to renew thac suit, 
For truly I should prove a sorry bride- 


groom.— 
No train of noble vassals would attend 
me; 


No trumpets from the church-tower 
sound; no peal 
Of mirthfal bells would hail our festival. 
At sight of me ail nen would cross them- 
selves ; 
And if with her I drew near to the altar, 
The choral songs and organ would be 
mute ; 
The priest would threateningly uplift his 
hand, 
To curse instead of blessing us. 
well 
I know, that Edelgarde for me is lost ! 
Nor have I merited your sanction, father; 
On your domains three strongholds I did 
plunder, 
Because you took the Emperor’s part 
against me. 
Yet, this much would I beg of you in 
ity ;— 
Tell me, if e’er your daughter, when the 
news 
Of my fate hither came,—I would not 
ask 
If she has wept—no, but if transiently, 
Even like a mirror breathed upon, her 
eyes 
Have been suffused; nor if she sigh’d 
indeed, 
But if her bosom haply chanced to heave, 
As when one struggles with an evil 
dream ? 
Hugo. Of tears and sighs I wot not, 
but this much 
I know,—that she became more grave 
and saint-like. 
Vor. XXII. 
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Benevolent and kind she had been ever, 
But now the houseless poor absorb’d 
her cares. — 
As pious widows wont, so Edelgarde, 
(The virgin widow) then did every day 
Distribute alms, and visited the sick, 
Assisting pilgrims too, and prisoners, 
Ern. Hah—prisoners !— 
Hugo. Till when the news arrived 
That thou wert made an outlaw and ac- 


cursed, 
Next day at earliest dawn she did en- 
treat, 
That I would guide her to Ottilien- 
berg.— . 
Thou know’st that convent, built on a 
high cliff, 

Commanding the far prospect o’er Al- 
sace ; 

And there arrived, (for I did grant her 
prayer) 


Alighted from her palfrey, she had laid 

Her hand upon the gate. “ Truly,” she 
said, 

“ This convent has a lovely site ;—mark, 
father, 

How wide and varied is the view,—how 
rich 

With towns and castles, rivers, fields, and 
woods,— 

All pomp and bravery of this beauteous 
earth, 

So pleasantly and flatteringly display’d, 

That whosoe’er had not yet lost all 
sense 


Of temporal joys, and every gleam of 
hope, 

Would, from the threshold turning, here 
exclaim— 

‘ No—such a ravishing world I cannot 
leave !””” 

With these words did she resolutely en- 
ter. 


And, lo! there flows within that con- 
vent’s walls 
A consecrated fountain, far renown’d 


For cures miraculous of the blind. She 
bath’d 

Her eyelids’ silken fringes—‘ May this 
balm,” 

She said, “prepare my sight to meet the 
gleams 


Of light Eternal, for mine eyes are din, 
And this world is to me for ever dark- 


en’d,”’ 
So, to all earthly things, she bade fare- 
well. { Exit. 


Wern. (alone) And thou too, golden star 
of Love, art set, 
That shone so brightly on my youthful 
path, 
And comfort pour’d even through my 
prison bars! 
In Edelgarda’s arms I might have yet 
2E 
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Recover’d hope ,and courage; for her 
sake, 

New tasks, and harder far, 1 had encoun- 
ter’d; 

I knew no persecutions, want nor pain, 

That blest with her I could not have en- 
dured. 

Her smiles illumed the prisoner’s dreary 
cell,— 

And still unto the pilgrim, wearied, lorn, 

She might have held the cup of life,—but 


now, 
My thorny path henceforth, in solitude, — 
In darkness and despair I must pursue ! 
He is about to retire, when a man, 
disguised as a private soldier, enters, 
and commands him to halt. This 
proves to be his friend Werner. 


Ern. Avaunt, I say,—hold back ! 
I know thee well,—thou art a hired as- 
sassin, 
And long hast followed me; but have a 
care,— 
This miserable life shall not yet fall 
A prey to murderers. 
Wern. (throwing back his mantle.) Strike 
then, if thou wilt. 
Ern. My Werner—oh, my Werner! 
Wern. Thine indeed, 
Even to my last breath, and last pulse of 
life. 
Ern. Now am I rescued—Heaven 
will yet assist me. 
Wern. Thou changeless friend—thou 
noble heart ! 
Ern. 1 pray thee—— 
Wern. How much for my sake hast 
thou done and suffer’d— 
And how can I repay thee ? 
Ern. ’Twas long since 
Beforehand paid. 
Wern. Nay, nothing have I done ; 
Thou art the only faithful friend. 
Ern. Methinks 
*Twere good to rest here, for I feel out- 
worn, 
And this old oak affords a pleasant shade. 
Almost it seems as if I were again 
The Duke of Suakia, and we twain had 
rode 
A-hunting through the forest with our 
falcons, 
Dismounting here at noonday for refresh- 
ment. 
But, Werner, say how hast thou lived, 
and where ? 
Werns From France I came, where I 
have mark’d of late 
How princes by their king are tamed, 
and whither 
It chanced a private soldier brought the 
news 
That thou wert freed from thine impri- 
sonment, 
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But since had been by church and state 
denounced 
A rebel and a public enemy, 
For this cause only, that we still were 
friends. 
1 took the soldier’s arms and ragged 
mantle, 
Set out in chase of thee, my noble game, 
And thus have found thee. 
Ern. Werner, now thou see’st 
My spirit is weigh’d down, my strength 
declined ; 
Yet the same malison which crush’d meso 
Doth rest on thee. How then hast thou 
retain’d 
Thine eyes’ bright lustre, and thy noble 
mien ? 
Wern. ’Tis said the corn in springtide 
prospers best 
In thunderstorms ; so have mine energies 
Beneath oppression risen. 
Ern. Rather, methinks, 
Thy constancy hath done this. 
Wern. If that virtue 
Can give us health and strength, thou, i 
Ernest, too, 
Like any rose should’st bloom, But there 
has been 
One recollection ever in my mind— 
The memory of that coronation-day, 
When first, in all her beauty, to my sight 
Appear’d the genius of our father-land, 
In female form, the seraph Liberty— 
And this preserved my courage yet un- 
broken. 
This image, like a sacred relic, still 
I bore where’er I went ;—and here, be- 
neath 
This venerable oak, whose boughs are 
green, 
Fit emblem of undying constancy, 
Be mine to draw the veil from those 
bright visions, 
That like a sun-gleam now may penetrate 
The night of our dark thoughts. 


In a speech of more than a hundred 
lines, Werner then gives a description 
of his own feelings during the Coro- 
nation of the Emperor Conrad, at the 
beautiful city of Mayence, including 
various events which happened at that 
time on the Rhine. It is spirited, but 
too long for quotation. Besides, the 
poet copies here that which is set 
down, nearly in the same terms, in 
Senator Voght’s History of the Rhine ; 
whereas the fortunes of Duke Ernest 
of Suabia, and Werner of Kieburg, 
are barely touched on in the chronicle 
as a mere episode ; indeed the charac- 
ter of the latter is an invention of 
Ubland. Ernest replies:— 


From sych events 
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An energetic soul gains deep impressions. 
But while you brooded on these loity 
themes, 
For me, the first smiles of a beauteous 
maiden 
Unlock’d Love’s paradise. 
then 
Mine uncle’s ward, a careless youth, to 
whom 
The affairs of state or church were all 
unknown, 
But rapidly a change drew on, and broke 
That blissful calm. 
Wern. I shall not e’er forget, 
How with Count Welf and other Suabian 
knights 
i had rode ouf, and from the river’s bank 
Beheld you sailing down the Rhine. Yuu 
stood, 
In festal robes attired, on the trim deck 
Of a gay-painted yacht, and by your side, 
Count Hugo and the beauteous Edel- 
garde. 
A minstrel lean’d upon the vessel's side, 
Who struck the harp and sung, while the 
still water 
Reflected all the group. 
Ern. Those were bright days, 
Now gone for ever down the stream of 
Time. 
Wern. And my hopes, too, that were 
so bold and soaring— 
They are no more ; they live but in re- 
membrance. 
The man whom we had chosen for our 
king, 
Who then so humbly did incline his head, 
Has raised it since, and doth desire no 
less 
Than power unlimited and undivided, 
With fix’d succession in his lineage. 
Those who did lift him up he trod upon ; 
His brother Conrad, whom he then em- 
braced, 
Was driven to take up arms for his own 
safety ; 
The grey-hair’d Welf is exiled from the 
kingdom. 
But thou, my prince, even from his first 
beginning, 
How has he persecuted, robb’d, oppress’d 
thee! 
By my allegiance-oath I am thy vassal ; 
The sacred bond of friendship doth unite 
us; 
Yet were it not so, I had joined thy ban- 
ners, 
And drawn my sword for thee, but to ob- 
tain 
The chance of trampling on this tyrant’s 
head. 
Ern. Each mortal is aware of his worst 
foe, 


I was even 
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Aud therefure doth the Emperor enter- 
tain 
More hatred of Count Werner than of me. 
Wern. ’Twas I that raised this hatred ; 
and, alas! 
Unhappy prince, thou hast been made 
the victim. 
With buoyant spirit still I breast the 
waves : 
The fervour kindied once has never died, 
And this upholds me. But my friend has 
been 
A lover, and has sigh'd for household 
peace, 
Though now for evermore from peace de- 
barr’d ; 
And all the guerdon of his constancy 
{s but, that here he stands forlorn and 
hopeless, 
While I look on, as if in scorn and mock- 
ery; 
Or ante best the last and only vassal 
To name thee Duke, and kneeling thus, 
(he kneels.) to swear 
Eternal fealty in my prince’s service. 
Ern. (raising him.) From thee, indeed, 
should I receive this homage ? 
Wern. Oh, truly, never in thy ducal 
’ splendour 
Didst thou appear so elevate, so worthy 
Of homage and respect, as when thus 
fallen— 
By thine own choice an exile and an out- 
law! 
But no—thou art not, canst not be for- 
gotten 
In Suabia—where an honest people once, 
With loving hearts, thy father served and 
thee ; 
Where many a brave man dwells, in hut 
or castle, 
Who fought beneath your banners. Thi- 
ther, then, 
Let us march on undaunted. The Black 
Forest 
Will kindly shelter us, and there, even 
now, 
Thine influence cannot all be lost. 
Ern. Lead on! 
And there, if all should scorn me, thou 
no Jess 
Art faithful ever. 
Wern. Mark this gauntlet, prince, 
[Drawing it from his donblet. 
It is the same, that Conrad ’mid the crowd 
At Aix-la-Chapelle cast away, to be 
Despised and trod upon. That wander- 
ing soldier 
Who came to me in France, reversed the 
doom, 
And henceforth I have worn it next my 
heart. [ Exeunt. 
In the third act, we return to Aixe 
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la-Chapelle, where there are confer- 
ences held between the Empress Gi- 
sela and Hugo von Egisheim, on the 
affairs of Burgundy, also between the 
Emperor and Count Mangold, on the 
recent events in Suabia, where the 
outlawed duke and his friend Werner 
have collected a small band in the 
Black Forest. Count Mangold, al- 
though a near relation of Ernest, is 
appointed to command the troops that 
are sent to quell this insurrection. On 
this succeeds an effective dialogue be- 
tween the Empress and Count Adalbert 
of Carinthia, an old man, now ina 
pilgrim’s garb, who had the misfor- 
tune, many years ago, to kill, acci- 
dentally, the Duke, her late husband, 
at a stag-hunt. The Duke died in the 
arms of his unintentional destroyer— 
forgave him kindly, and charged him 
with his dying address to Gisela, re- 
questing that, “‘ for his sake, and that 
of his children, she would continue to 
wear her widow’s veil, and never for- 
get him ;” which mournful embassy 
was duly rendered. After that tragi- 
cal adventure, Adalbert had wandered 
restless through the world, having 
first placed his only son in a mona- 
stery, to be educated as a monk : but 
was evermore haunted by the spectral 
form of his unfortunate victim ; and 
though he has gone a pilgrimage to 
the Holy Land, practising all auste- 
rities, still the same impression lasts 
unconquerably. He therefore re- 
wey awe the Empress for disregard of 
er husband’s dying words, and is 
persuaded, that because the injunc- 
tions therein contained have not been 
fulfilled, he is here fore tormented by 
the reproaches of his own conscience, 
and by that fearful apparition. We 
shall transcribe the end of this dia- 
logue. 
Gis. Mean’st thou by such words 

To take my life, as thou did’st take my 

husband’s ? 

Adal. I come to warn thee—since the 

Emp’ror Henry 
In vain admonish’d, that a marriage-bond, 
Unsanction’d by the church, should be 

dissolved, 
(For Conrad was thy kinsman, nay, 

cousin, ) 
In vain the Archbishop half refused to 

place 
The crown upon thy head; and, there- 

fore, now, 
I came not as a courtier to the palace, 
To pay the wonted tax of flattery ; 


No—rather with thy husband’s dying 
breath, 

In me revived, to warn thee still t’ ab- 
jure 

This hateful union. Be to him once more 

A mourning widow, and his children’s 
mother. 

Gis. Thou break’st all sacred barriers 

that protect 

A feeble woman’s rights; thou aim’st 
at me 

Reproaches such as woman ne’er sus- 
tain’d, 

And wounds that even the lioness would 
feel. 

If I have been irresolute—imprudent, 

Affection yet lives changeless in my heart. 

If I did swear rash oaths, for this already 

I have done penance even a hundred fold; 

And if I laid aside the widow’s veil, 

I wear the imperial coronet unstain’d. 

Far as our German realms extend, my 
name 

Is blest and honour’d; churches have I 
rear’d 

And hospitals ; the poor and aged too 

Are fed from mine exchequer ; let the 
king 

Wield the stern sword of justice—I no 
less 

Can rule, though with the peaceful olive- 
branch. 

With him I intercede, and mediate 

For mine own children and for all the 
nation. 

But thou, who hither comest a stern 
avenger, 

Rending each natural tie within my 
breast, 

And striv’st to pluck the crown from off 
my head, 

What hast thow done that gave thee rights 
like these? 

Speak then—the hard rocks, kneeling, 
thou hast worn— 

Wander’d thou hast in foreign lands, and 
spent 

In useless toil irrevocable time ; 

Thine own flesh thou hast scourged, 
though he that fell 

By thy unlucky hand did quite forgive 
thee; 

Thy works are dead, and all thine acts 
unfruitful ! 

But here, when travelling through our 
native land, 

Thou seest the castles gleaming on their 
heights, 

And champions arm’d careering through 
the valleys, 

And hear’st the well-known sounds of 
hound and horn 

Peal through the woods—— 

Adal. Wake not that echo now! 
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Gis. And see’st the fire burn cheerily 
on the hearth, 
And laughing children play before the 
door— 
Art not ashamed even of thyself, who 
mov’st 
So lifeless through the walks of life? 
Wert thou 
Not born and bred to arms—a Christian 
knight ? 
Own’ st thou not yet a forest and a castle ? 
Hast not a home, and there an only child, 
Whom thou so unpaternally desertedst ? 
Or if to thee life’s joys are wither’d now, 
Know’st thou no more of duty and of 
deeds ? 
Is intiocence no more oppress’d ? Or lives 
No friend unfortunate,whom thou could’st 
succour ? 
Lives not the Duke, thy victim’s wretch- 
ed son, 
A wanderer on the earth, a houseless 
outlaw ? 
Oh, were it not that vows now seal my 
lips, 
And all mine energies of love control, 
I would contend with thee, thou gloomy 
spirit ! 
Even as the sunbeams melt the frozen 
earth, 
And draw from thence the young and 
verdant leaves, 
I would assail thy cold and frozen heart, 
Till I had broke the spell of supersti- 
tion— 
Then should’st thou be aman! =_[ Exit. 
Adal. (alone.) Am I transform’d ? 
Or what has happen’d here? By magic 
wand 
Have I been struck, or dipp’d in mystic 
waters? 
All that I sought in vain from Jordan’s 
flood, 
The Mount of Olives, or the Sepulchre, 
This woman hath effected. True indeed, 
Heaven can work miracles in every Jand. 
I feel now freed from mine enormous 
guilt,— 
The beaming gates of grace once more 
are open, 
And he, who lately did despair, beholds 
A level path before him. I have wrung 
My hands in pray’r, yet blood still cleaved 
to them— 
Then let these arms be raised to aid the 
son, 
Whom they did rob of bis protecting 
parent! 
If I am scourged, so be it for his sake ; 
The blood I shed for him shall wash me 
pure ; 
My soul, in his cause, parted from this life 
May haply reach to Heaven—and mine 
own race, 
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That I had deem’d accursed, shall pros- 
per yet, 
Even to remotest times, Thanks to this 
woman ! [ Exit. 
The fourth act brings us to the Black 
Forest, where Werner is watching and 
supporting his friend Duke Ernest, 
who lies asleep. The opening speech 
of the former is good, but we have not 
room for it. Meanwhile Adalbert of 
Carinthia enters, still in his pilgrim’s 
dress, and there ensues the following 
dialogue :— 
Adal. Hah! there he rests ;— 
How close is now his likeness to the 
Duke, 
When he lay dying in mine arms !— 
Wern. Good pilgrim, 
Tread softly, do not wake my friend. 
Adal. Leave me 
The task of watching by him as he sleeps. 
1 have an ancient privilege to support 
The Dukes of Suabia in mine arms. 
Wern. Strange man ! 
When thus I read more deeply in thy 
features, 
Methinks thou’rt Adalbert von Fualken- 
stein. 
Adal. And when thou part’st the dark 
locks from thy forehead, 
I deem thou’rt Werner of the race of 
Kieburg. 
Wern. What wilt thou here ? 
Adal. I came to seek the Duke. 
Wern. Know’st that he is proscribed, 
and an outlaw? 
Adal. Whoe’er has wander’d through 
the world o’erwhelm’d 
With self-reproach like mine, he will not 
dread 
The malison of church or state. 
over, 
This only means was left to avert my fate, — 
I give unto the Duke mine ancient castle ; 
Thou see’st it frowning yonder from the 
cliffs. 
Wern. Nay, speak not so ; already have 
I knock’d there, 
The castellan did sternly thence repulse 


Mcre- 


us. 
Adal. To-him I gave our eagle’s nest 
in charge, 
The stronghold of mine honour’d ances- 
tors, 
Nor will he entrance yield, save to his 
master. 

Ern. (awaking.) Who is that man? 
Wern. My prince, be glad of heart, 
And comrades rouse yourselves for en- 

terprise, 
For this day we have gain’d a vantage 
ground. 
Till now, in sooth, we roam’d about like 
w olves, 
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Or wander’d like the vultures of the air, 
Who dare not settle on a human roof, 
The caves or tangled woods our only 
shelter. 
But this man offers us a friendly refuge, 
And to his martial fortress makes us 
welcome. 
Once more we are at home in Suabia. 
Ern. Who art thou, pilgrim, who, thy- 
self a wanderer, 
Dost offer to thy houseless brother aid ? 
Adal. Tam the most unhappy Adalbert, 
Who slew his liege lord with a hunting 
spear,— 
Thereafter fifteen years a wretched pil- 
grim,— 
Who cherishes no hope to be forgiven, 
If thou wilt not receive his homage now, 
And dwell beneath his roof-tree. At 
this cross, 
Which marks the spot whereon thy father 
died, 
And granted me forgiveness, I implore, 
That thou wilt not reject my humble suit, 
So shall my soul be rescued ! 
Ern. Leaning thus, 
Even on that ground, where once thy 
blood was shed, 
And grasping this old monument, where 
still 
*Tis said thy spirit haunts at midnight 
hour, 
Father, I pray thee, look on my sad fate! 
So wretched see’st thou me, and so for- 
lorn, 
That I must refuge take, even with the 
man, 
Who struck thy death-wound ! 
Wern. Hark, a bugle sounds ;— 
Comrades, to arms! 
Ern. Nay,—’tis not for attack 
Yon troop approaches, for they slowly 
move 
In funeral march ; and look, their scarfs 
are black,— 
Their banner too,—’tis ours, and borne 
by Warin! 
CounT WaRIN enters with his T'roop. 
Warin. Few now in number, but with 
hearts as brave, 
And loyal as of old, we come, my liege, 
From Italy, where on the battle-field 
Thy brother Herman was our general. 
In many a strife, this banner waved before 
him, 
And all our army praised the brave young 
held. 
For us alone of Suabia, ’twas indeed 
Like Cain’s mark on his forehead, that 
he held 
The title which erewhile was reft from 
thee, 
And with sad heart ofttimes even I have 
borne 
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Before him this old standard; till it 
chanced 

When hard-won victories were achieved, 
we march’d 

Onward to Susa, where the Margrave’s 
daughter, 

His beauteous bride, awaited our arrival, 

Then fell on us the blight of pestilence ; 

Our soldiers on their journey were mow’d 
down, 

Not singly, but in squadrons; nor could al! 

The skill of learn’d physicians from his fate 

Our young commander save. In that 
dread hour 

Of his approaching death,hesummon’d me, 

With head averted, fearing to inflict 

On friends the dire infectious malady. 

He said, “ This, banner, which thou 
bear’st, Count Warin, 

Hence let it be convey’d unto my brother, 

And tell him, for His sakE 1 have re. 
tain’d it, 

For His saAKE have upheld our old re- 
nown, 

And twined it with fresh laurels.” At 
these words 

All hearts were moved ; and with afflic- 
tion deep, 

And self-reproach thereafter, we did lay 

That noble chief in his untimely grave. 

Obedient to his mandate, then we took 

Our homeward route, but on the snow- 
clad Alps 

Still must we pay our tithes to death, and 
there 

Full many a corse was mid the glaciers 
buried. 

We only have survived, and safely bring 

Thy brother’s legacy ; take this mourn- 
ful banner ; 

Lead us to battle; lead us quickly on- 


wards, 

Ere yet our feeble band becomes more 
slender; 

For he who stands before you blooming 
now, 

Perchance within him bears about the 
seeds 

Of death conceal’d, and better ’twere to 
fall, 

Even vanquish’d by the foe, than so to 
perish ! 


Ern. Oh, dazzling are the auspices 

that now 

Precede my second dukedom! Adalbert, 

My father’s murderer, yields to me his 
castle ; 

My brother’s mourners are my festal 
train ;— 

Come on then, friends and comrades; 
Suabia’s duke 

Nor shuns the murderer, mor from pesti- 
lence 


One step shall he recoil. [ Exeunt. 
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The scene then changes to the camp 
of Count Mangold, who is now arri- 
yed in Suabia, and we find him en- 

ed in consultation with Warmann, 
Bishop of Constance. They are in- 
terrupted by a visit from Werner, 
who comes alone and unprotected as 
a herald from the insurgents, and 
hopes that he can persuade his rela- 
tion to revolt against the Emperor. 
We shall transcribe a few lines. 


Mangold. Becomes it thee t’ obtrude 

such admonitions ? 

A rebel and an outcast,—the reproach 

And shame of our exalted house ? 

Wern. And yet, 

Thou dar’st not look that rebel in the 
face ;— , 

Thy boasted noble blood doth rise against 
thee, 

And tinge thine aspect with resistless 
shame. 

Be guided by this better feeling, Mangold, 

And prove thyself still worthy of our race. 

If thou art not already soul and body 

Enslaved by Suabia’s enemies, if yet 

Thou canst regain the wonted path of 
honour, 

Then change at once,—be bold and re- 
solute. — 

Thy fendal rights give back unto the 
crown ; 

These golden glittering chains,—cast 
them away; 

The miserable task to thee assigned 

With just disdain renounce !—I do con- 
fess 

The service needful in a camp like ours 

Is hard and stern ; here are no royal gifts, 

No feudal rights, nor glittering chains 
and stars, 

But labour, famine, banishment, and 
death ;— 

And ours is yet the noblest of all service ; 

To such our valiant fathers were de- 
voted, 

And therein have I sworn to end my life. 

Count Mangold, thou wilt join us! 


The Bishop now interposes, and 
Werner’s admonitions prove in vain. 
He retires in anger, warning Mangold 
to be on his guard, if they should meet 
together on the battle-field; and in 
the next scene we enter Adalbert’s 
castle, where, in a hall hung with ar- 
mour and weapons, Duke Ernest is 
stationed alone at the window. 


Ernest. *Tis now the season, when in 
Suabian fields 
The ripening corn doth fall before the 
reaper, 
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When cheer’d by golden sunlight, or the 
moon, 
All husbandmen so merrily prepare 


The feast of harvest-home. But I am 
here 

A prisoner in these gloomy towers,— 
shut out 

From life’s glad scenes ; no landscape I 
behold 


But these funereal woods of dusky pine, 

And streams careering thro’ the rocky 
vale ; 

No harvest waits for me, but that wherein 

For sickles we have swords, and I myself 

Shall fall untimely. Hark,—the watch- 
er’s bugle! 

Might this be Werner? If the night drew 


on, 

And he arrived not?—There! I heard 
his voice ! 

Needless it was to doubt his free re- 
turn ; 


On his arm fetters even like gossamer 

Would snap asunder; bolts and bars 
would yield 

To one stern incantation of his voice— 

My Werner, welcome! 
Werner makes his appearance here, 
and the hall is gradually filled with 
Suahian soldiers. 
Ern. On then, comrades,—enter !— 
The news I have t’ impart concern you 
all— 

For we are close surrounded, every path 

Cut off, and but by stratagem could I 

Return to warn you. Ay, this Emperor 
moves 

With hasty steps; our only hope is now 

In rapid stern resolve. ‘Their numbers 
too 

Exceed my reckoning, and with every day 

Will gain increase ; while here no means 
are left 

To raise recruits ; for all our friends are 
distant, 

And know not if we stand, or have been 
captured. 

Thank Heaven, we keep our ground, and 
still may choose 

Betwixt surrender and a deperate con- 
flict ; 

S:ill hopes are left, that in one mortal fray, 

We might victoriously regain our free- 
dom, 

Then onwards march to join expecting 
friends. 

If now we linger, there will be no 
choice, 

Save that of thraldom or slow death by 
famine. 

Resolve then, soldiers,—shall we dare 
the battle ? 

Wern. We are resolved—lead on! 
Soldiers, Hurrah—hurrah !— 
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Ern. If there*be one among you 

here, to whom 

A bride, a wife, or child, makes this life 
precious,— 

I shall not murmur—let him go in 
peace !— 

Silent youare and move not :—well then I 

Do vote for battle! Let to-morrow’s 
dawn 

Find us prepared. Here, soldiers! from 
these arms 

Take what you will; for they are given 
to us.—( Pointing to the wall.) 


When they are all ready accoutred, 
Adalbert, the owner of the castle, steps 
forward, "leading his son, also in ar- 
rnour. 


Adal. So then, array’d 
In warlike knightly garb, I thank my liege, 
That on these aged brows the helmet 
gleams, 
And, light of heart, I wield my sword 
again !— 
Years have, ’tis true, enfeebled now my 


grasp, 

Yet wilt thou not disdain my proffer’d 
service, 

For Jo! Icome, too, as a youth before 
you;— 

Here stands my son,—let him be hence- 
forth thine! — 

Already from his convent he escap’d 

And exercised his strength in arms—so 
take him, 

A scion of my race, but faithful still, 

And guiltless of thy father’s blood. 

Ern. Thine offer 

I thankfully accept, and may Heaven grant 

That I restore thy son as I received 
him !— 

Wern. Mine honour’d prince, I too, 

that heretofore 

Appear’d thy humble squire, have now 
resumed 

The habit of mine order, for in this— 

The glorious final strife that here awaits 
us, 

*Tis meet we should go forth in proud 
array.— 

Yet must I envy this man, who devotes 

To thee a twofold life ; and hereupon, 

Let me narrate for once a merry jest ; 

Sans doute, on such an eve, we should be 
merry !— 

It chanced at Regensburg, the Emperor 
Henry 

Would ride a-hunting, and it pleased his 
humour 

Commands to spread, that no one should 
with more 

Than one attendant squire the sport en- 


joy. 
But lo! Count Altenberg did take the 


field 
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With horsemen thirty-three, all in his 
train,— 

A handsome troop, and brilliantly attired, 

On prancing chargers mounted. Then, 
said Henry, 

‘** Hast thou not heard, one squire alone 
suffices ?”” 

The Count replied—* In sooth I bring 
but one.” 

“ Who then are all the rest ?” 
sons, my liege,— 

And those I humbly do present to you; 

In times of peace Jet them as now adorn 

Your hunting suite ; in war let them de- 
vote 

Their strength and life-blood in their Em. 
peror’s service.” 

O were [ rich like him! Or could I give 

My life a hundred fold; but now, alas! 

I am alone in this world ; from my race 

Estranged, I have no home, nor son, nor 
brother, 

Yet with unshrinking independent soul,— 

With nerves unshaken, fervour yet un- 
quench’d, 

Amid the clang of weapons, thus I throw 

Myself into thine arms—thine, thine for 
ever !— 

Ern. Nay, Werner, when did e’er a 

Suabian chief 

A band possess, so faithfully attach’d,— 

So high in spirit ? Now I feel again 

My wonted dignity. I must not lead you, 

Till I have been attired in princely garb, 

So that or dying, or victorious, 

I shall appear as doth become your duke, 

Else might the blow that’s destined fer 


a My 


my heart 

Another victim strike. Mark, in yon 
corner,— 

The scarlet dress—it is a prince’s man- 
tle,— 


Give it me here. 
Adal. (throwing the mantle round Ernest.) 
Thy father wore it, sire, 
On that disastrous day! "tis weather- 
stain’d 
And faded now. . 
Ern. So be it ; the dim hues 
Are but a fitting emblem of my fate. 
Wern. This batter’d shield, my liege, 
ofttimes did guard 
Thy brother Hermann on the field. To 
thee 
*Twere proffer'd ; but the armorial bear- 
ings now 
Are half erased ;—this were an evil omen! 
Ern. Nay, give it me. The last of all 
my race, 
I dare to-morrow’s conflict, that shall 
prove, 
If once more yon pale banners of our 
house 7 
Shall wave in brightening colours—if 


again 
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Our scutcheon shall in splendour be re- That winding vale is narrow ; we can bar 


new’d! 

Wern. Long live the Duke! 

Soldiers. Vivat—Harrah ! 

The fifth act (as in a thousand other 
tragedies) is occupied mostly with 
councils of war and a battle, of which 
we think it needless to give any parti- 
cular analysis. The idea of the aged 
Adalbert being appointed with a few 
soldiers to maintain a fixed station, 
from whence they make their remarks 
on the contest, thus keeping alive the 
interest of the audience, is extremely 
well brought out, and the dialogue is 
better than that of the tree-scene in 
Pizarro. By this means the exploits 
of Werner are described as gigantic 
and supernatural. At length he is co- 
vered with wounds, becomes unable to 
continue the combat, and is carried 
out of the line of battle by Ernest. 

Ern. (enters, supporting Werner wounded. ) 
I cannot bring him farther; in this place 


He needs must rest. Good Adalbert, 
hast thou 

No healing herb to stanch these wounds ? 
I pray thee 


Reserve it not to aid thy son, for he 
Has long since fallen, but rescue here my 
friend— 
So give me back again a father’s life. 
Adal. All aid were now in vain. 
Wern. Can I yet breathe, 
And must I be resign’d a living captive ? 
Brother, (¢o Ernest,) I pray thee, stab me 
to the heart ! 
Can I survive, with all these ghastly 
wounds? 
Then mine must prove at last a serpent’s 
strength, 
And every lith and limb have separate life. 
Hark you, they come! Oh, Ernest, 
thou’rt my friend, 
Help me to die—But no—thank Hea- 
ven, ’tis past ; 
The bonds of life will break, and I am 
free! 
Fly, Ernest, fly ! [ He dies. 
Ern. He dies, my Werner dies ! 
The winds yet blow, the sun is bright in 


Heaven, 
The stream flows onward, and my Wer- 
ner—dead ! 
Adal. Thus he is rescued. Now, my 
liege, away ! 


The noise of battle hurtles close at hand ; 
The enemy, too, doth urge us in the rear ; 
So follow me: I know one secret path, 
That upward winds within a rocky dell ; 
Let me but guide you—come ! 
Ern. I’m rooted here. 
Adal. Lose not a moment. 
there be safe; 
Vor. XXI. 


We shall 


‘\ 


Its entrance, too, and none shall there 
molest us. 
Ern. Thou speak’st in vain ! 
Adal. Ay, truly ’tis too late— 
(Suabian soldiers are forced upon the 
stage, contending with their opponents. ) 
We are surrounded. Halt, here stands 
the Duke! 
Brave comrades all, in whose fast-ebbing 
veins : 
Yet flows a remnant of heroic blood, 
With me unite, and rally round your 
prince. 
Touch but the man who lies here, (point- 
ing to Werner,) even in death, 
He will inspire you with unearthly 
strength, 
And long as even one soldier here sur- 
vives, 
Shall Ernest be defended. 
MANGOLD (enters with other soldiers.) 
Man. Hah, ’tis he! 


How meagre now his band! Once he 
was duke : 

Methinks his mother’s arm holds back 
my sword, 

And I have pity on him! Strive no 


more, (to Ernest) 
But yield thyself. Resistance now were 
madness, 
Thy men are wounded all, who yet. sur- 
' vive, 
And Werner, too, is gone, the king’s 
worst foe, 
That firebrand of dissension and re- 
venge ; 
Now might’st thou be forgiven. 
Ern. ‘Think’st thou so? 
No, let my guards retire ; I'll fight alone. 
Thou deem’dst me weak before—now 
I’m a hero! 
Here must I fall by my departed friend ; 
Here shall I cling—here is my goal of life, 
The march-stone of my days—my house 


and home, 

Mine heritage, my family-tree, my duke- 
dom ! 

With this man, through my whole life, 
have I vied 

To win the palm of constancy and friend- 
ship. ' 

There wanted but the strife of death, and 
now 

He shall not triumph solely. He hath 
fall’n 


For my sake, and for him I now shall die ; 
So to the victor’s crown both shall at last 
Possess an equal right. Defend thyself! 
[ Attacks Mangold. 
Mang. Thou madman ! 
[ They fight. Mangold falls. 
God have mercy! [ He dies. 
Adal, Hah—the Duke— 
The Duke is wounded ! 
2F 








Ern. (fulling) Evermore to us 
The world has been unkind and merci- 


less— 
May Heaven receive our souls! My 
Werner ! | He dies. 


After this scene, there are eight 
pages more of the play, and it is no 
slight merit of the author, that, even 
after the death of his hero, he has con- 
trived to keep up some interest in the 
action. There is the death of War- 
rin, the arrival of the Emperor and 
Empress, the grief of the latter for the 
death of her son Ernest, the arrival, 
also, of Hugo of Egisheim, with news 
that Odo of Champagne has been 
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killed in battle, that Rudolf af Bur. 

ndy is dead, and that, on feeli 
Ris last moments approach, he had 
sent his crown and sceptre to the Em. 
peror Conrad. So the play is wound 
up ; and though the drama, perhaps, 
is not Mr Uhland’s forte, yet our 
readers of the Hore Germanice will, 
we doubt not, agree that so spirited a 
sketch deserved at least as much no- 
tice and space as we have allowed it. 
One day or another we shall give some 
extracts from his last octavo volume 
of poems, among which there are many 
that, if fairly rendered, would prove 
acceptable to a British reader. 





ON THE DEATH OF A DAUGHTER. 


’Tis o’er—in that long sigh she past— 
Th’ enfranchised spirit soars at last ! 


And now I gaze with tearless eye 

On what to view was agony. 

That panting heart is tranquil now, 
And Heav’nly calm that ruffled brow, 
And those pale lips which feebly strov: 
To force one parting smile of love, 
Retain it yet—soft, placid, mild, 

As when it graced my living Child ! 
Oh ! I have watch’d with fondest car 


To see my opening flow’ret blow, 
And felt the joy which parents share, 


The pride w 


ich fathers only know. 


And I have sat the long, long night, 
And mark’d that tender flower decay, 
Not torn abruptly from the sight, 
But slowly, sadly waste away ! 


The spoiler came, yet paused, as though 
So meek a victim check’d his arm, 

Half gave, and half withheld the blow, 
As ferced to strike, yet loath to harm. 


We saw that fair cheek’s fading bloom, 
The ceaseless canker-worm consume, 
And gazed on hopelessly, 
Till the mute suffering pictured there 
Wrung from a, father’s lip a prayer, 
Oh God !—the prayer his child might die 


A 
E’en 


y> from his lip—the rebel heart 
then refused to bear its part. 


But the sad conflict’s past—'tis o’er, 
That gentle bosom throbs no more ! 
The spirit’s freed—through realms of light 
Faith’s eagle-glance pursues her flight 
To other worlds, to happier skies ; 

Hope dries the tear which sorrow wecpeth, 
No mortal sound the voice which cries, 


“‘ The damsel is not dead, but sleepeth !” 
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A VISION OF THE DEEP. 


| rHOUGHT upon the horrid shapes that inhabited the sea, 

And what those deadly monsters are that in its caverns be ; 

And then I thought a second time, upon the sons of men, 

That to these caverns have repair’d, and will repair again ; 

I thought where the infant had laid down with the Leviathan, 

Or in the dead skull of a whale was rock’d and sail’d upon ; 

And how the treacherous polypi, when they hear the watcry breath 

Of woman, man, or child, stretch forth their spreading arms beneath, 
And in their watery bosom clasp the victims of their prey, 

Till on their soft and spongy breast the nurslings rot away ; 

The father and his favourite son, together side by side, 

Defile each other’s sea-weed bed, the bridegroom and the bride ; 

Their sea-green curtain-pall does rot, and Tes a boney wave, 

As summer’s grass green robe decays, and rustles on her grave ; 

I thought and dream’t upon all things that horrid in nature be, 

Till at last I thought I had got insight into the mysteries of the sea ; 
And then I thought a storm arose, and then again ’twas clear, 

That I could see as plainly through, as an eye-ball through a tear ; 
Things crowded on my fettered sight, at the first glance of my eye, 

I thought it was the reflected clouds that were riding in the sky ; 

But when I look’d again, who could mistake the birth, 

’Twas so unlike all other sights that I had seen on earth: 

I saw a mighty skeleton, a form of other days, 

"Twas green, as though encompassed with Ocean’s laurel bays. 

It kneel’d upon a moss-green rock, its feet were in the sand, 

Like figure of a Monk at prayer upon a rocky strand, 

When by his grass-grown hermitage he takes his kneeling stand ; 

Its Y ome held two emeralds bright, and had an upward stare, 

As though the eye-ball’s latest flash had vanished in prayer. 

It seem’d as though his sinking breath, and the sullen water’s gust, 
Had not prevail’d to drown his soul or blast his heavenly trust ; 

I could not think but that it was some spirit of the just 

Made perfect, who, upon a cloud, as on pedestal a bust, 

Was kneeling, and, in azure robes, ascending up on high 

To our Father and to his, and that twas watery sky 

Which now I saw, for sure the deep would reflect such a sight, 
When a breeze and a sunbeam walked on the sea, and dispersed the illusion quite. 
And then the scene was changed, when I turn’d again and saw 

A sight that would have struck the boldest seer with awe— 

It was a vessel that had sunk with all her naval crowds, 

While some were clinging round the masts, and some were in the shrouds ; 
And to their posture still they held as when they were alive, 

For death can’t rend the cling to life when they together strive ; 

"Tis like the cling of a helpless child to its fond father’s arm ; 

Or the fixed grasp, and clenched fist, disease’s worst alarm ; 

Like the fixed eye of the dying man, and the unchanging face of death, 
Is the firm-fixed grasp of the mariner when holding in his breath ; 
"Tis like the hanging of a child around its mother’s vest, 

When disease and death are struggling for’t, and fighting on her breast. 
And the beastly serpents of the sea crept up into the ship, 

And twined them fast around the men, just like a scorpion-whip ; 
And some crept down their open mouths, and some eat out their eyes, 
And mangled them until they looked just like anatomies. 

Together on the bodies then did they mat and twist about, 

Which secem’d as though with coats of mail they had been clad throughout ; 
When presently they all fell off like scales of the leprosy, 

And left the white naked skeletons most horrible to see. 
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And, oh, it was a horrid sight to see those monsters creep 

And crawi upon the watery deck, disgorging in the wy 

Yet pleasant ’twas to think, mid this carnage dire and black, 

That what had been devoured to-day must one day be given back. 

I look’d me at this horrid sight till I was faint to view, 

When the figure of a rotting man before my vision grew ; 

He was impaled and lifted upon the remnants of his wreck, 

And his flesh it hung in shreds and flakes to his feet down from his neck ; 
As with the tatter’d robe of death he had been clothed upon, 

And bit by bit it dropp’d away, and melted and was gone, 

And thicken’d and troubled the waters so, that I could see no more, 
Like the dirty flakes of snow that fall when the wind blows from the shore, 
Then next I saw two skeletons, with a white stone in their hand, 

And they look’d as white as the righteous ones that shall hereafter stand 
On a sea of glass, when the firmament from the roaring waves shall flee, 
And the righteous Judge shall proclaim aloud—“ There shall be no more sea!” 
They seem’d as though when in the flesh, and now as well in bone, 
They were waiting for those latter days when life and death are one ; 
And while I stood and gazed, it seem’d that the Spirit of the Lord 
Upon the face of the waters moved, for suddenly a word 

In thunder burst upon mine ears, and the ocean it stood still, 

As if to hearken to the voice of its Creator’s will ; 

And the flowing tides shrunk back with fear into the bosom of the deep, 
And heaved and panted in her arms into a fearful sleep. 

Cold frothy drops of sweat and foam hung from their trembling breast, 
As hangs the foam and the chilly sweat on the frighted courser’s chest. 
Then was there heard a voice, which said, ‘‘ Come forth, all ye that bide 
Within the chambers of the deep, come forth to meet the Bride.” 

And Ocean groaned in her bed, and was in travail sore, 

For that she must be deliver’d now of the charges she had bore. 

And then the waves were roll’d away and gather’d in a heap ; 

And I saw the mouldering forms of nations all asleep. 

But soon a rustling boney noise pass’d on my ear, and when 

I turned, I saw an angel breathe upon these shapes of men. 

And, lo, they were renew’d afresh, in spirit, flesh, and strength ; 

And all were crowding round abcut, from the sea’s remotest length : 
And some were calling to the depths to swallow them again ; 

But not a hole did ope its mouth, and silent was the main. 

And some did call upon the clouds to hide them from the eye 

Of Him that sitteth in the skies, but they passed heedless by. 

And some did call unto the rocks, and all the mountains round, 

To fall upon them, but they all returned back the sound. 

And some, I thought, while yet they spake, were carried up on high, 
And then, I thought, the sea and earth were roll’d up in the sky. 

How long this vision had remain’d upon my wilder’d mind 

I know not, but just at this time some leaves moved by the wind 

Came up and woke me ; and again, I could not help but think, 

They were the fittest emblems of those scenes which ‘Time shall sink 
In the Ocean of Eternity, when He who gave them birth, 
Shall set his right foot on the sea, and his left foot on the earth, 
And dry the fountains of the deep, and crash them like a leaf, 
And shake the pillars of the fee ig as the wind would move a sheaf. 
Then may we know that the end is come, and that Nature’s death is near, 
As we hear. the approach of Winter's step, in Autumn's leaves so sere. 

” 


Again the balmy breath of sleep upon my spirit passed, 
yd thoughts were in the land oe Som, 0 fearful as the last. 
I thought I gazed on the mighty sun, descending in the west, 
To cool his hot and burning face, in the soothing ocean’s breast ; 
He sunk beneath horizon’s bar, but on the crimson clouds 
I saw a band of glorious ones, arrayed in glistening shrouds. 
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Muffled in garments long and white,—and seated on a throne, 
With crown of stars upon his brow, I saw a mighty One; 


A thigh-bone sceptre in his hand, a boney foot 


neath, 


The scythe and hour-glass at his side, told that his name was Death. 
He pass’d upon the land, and the cries of woe arose, 

And nations fell like wither’d leaves, and on the spectre goes ; 

Until alt fell before him, and then he sat him down 

Upon his throne of dead men’s bones, and assumed his starry crown. 
And Death had conquered all ; then sung the shrouded forms, 

A song as wild as the howling wind, when it drives the midnight storms ; 
And o’er the silent wilderness the strains unearthly ring, 

Proclaiming all the world destroy’d, and Death, dread Death, the King. 
And lo a cry of fear and dread, and the spectre band have gone, 

And he, the conqueror and king, now trembled on his throne ; 

A glorious light shone from the east, the clouds afar were driven, 

“ A watcher and a holy one were flying down from heaven!” 

“ Watchman, what of the night ?” the glorious spirit cried. 

The watcher stood upon the earth, and look’d afar and wide ; 

Naught do I hear, the watcher cried, save fearful sighs and groans, 
Naught do I see in this sad land, save graves and dead men’s bones ; 
But there is one in the distant west, of whom we heard them sing, 
Saying the world hath pass’d away, and Death, dread Death, the king. 
The Holy One is flitted by, like a shadow o’er the land, 

A crown of glory on his head, and a red eross in his hand ; 

And on a shadowy steed, pale as the moon’s wan ray, 

Reft of his sceptre and his crown, dread Death is pass’d away. 

I look’d into the distant sky, for a glorious radiance shone, 

And I saw seven lamps of fire, that burn before the throne, 

And he that sat upon the throne was crown’d with a thorny wreath, 
And the glorious hierarchy sung, “‘ Jesus hath conquer’d Death !” 

He comes with healing in his wings ;—to the great and bounteous Giver, 
Be honour, glory, praise, and power, for ever and for ever}! 


My dream hath pass’d like the dusky clouds, that usher in the day, 
But oblivion’s waters cannot wash its memory away. 


Sir, 

By inserting the above in your in- 
valuable Magazine, you will oblige an 
enemy to the Cockney School of Poet- 
ry, and a friend to the genuine in- 
spirations of Shelly, Keats, and Cole- 
ridge, of whom the world is not worthy. 
I am, as is evident by the inequality 
of some of my lines, a tyro in poetical 
matters, that is to say, as far as regards 
the practical part of harmony and po- 
lish. That I cannot write harmoni- 
ously I will not say, but I have not 
the resolution to alter what I have 
Once written, and after all, 1 am not 
aware of the propriety of frittering 
down a good rough poetical outline by 
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the glitter of meretricious ornaments. 
To such as substitute a puling har- 
mony of numbers for vigour of thought, 
except in things more particularly for 
music, I cannot say G ne indeed, 
a certain degree of ruggedness has fre- 
quently a pleasant effect, rather than 
otherwise. You have ever approved 
yourself, in my opinion, a judge of 
genuine imagination, and without aba- 
ting one tittle in the application of this 
epithet to the piece before you, I come 
mit it into your hands. I am, 
Sir, 
Your obedient humble servant, 
Witiiam Mason. 








Tue Duke 


Tue death of his Royal Highness 


* the Duke of York has excited the 


deepest regret in the friends of the 
Constitution and the Empire. He died 
at a period when all those lighter parts 
of | ter which are cherished in 
the levity and indulgence of high life, 
had passed away; when the native 
manliness and generosity of his spirit 
were becoming more prominent day 
by day ; and when, of necessity assu- 
ming a political rank, he was giving 
the strongest proofs of that decision 
of character and soundness of consti- 
tutional principle, which are essential 
to the security of a free monarchy. 
No public man of his time had gone 
through a severer ordeal of national 
opinion ; he had been attacked by the 
whole bitterness of party ; the recesses 
of his private life had been searched 
with an inquisitorial zeal and malig- 
nity, that, if there had been guilt, 
must have detected it, and if there 
had been the seed of human resent- 
ment in the bosom of his Royal High- 
ness, must have made him vindictive. 
But his resumption of office, as it oc- 
curred with the highest public sense 
of his being cleared from all the gross 
calumnies which had laboured to de- 
grade his official honour ; so it found 
him still the same generous and kindly 
spirit ; utterly incapable of harbouring 
resentment ; rendered only more de- 
voted to the public service : applying, 
till bis latest hour, with exemplary 
diligence to the duties of his station ; 
and, by the decision and integrity of 
his last senatorial act, the noble De- 
claration in defence of the Church, at 
once illustrating the native qualities 
of his character, and showing the na- 
tion what might have been expected 
from him, if it had been the will of 
Providence to give him length of 


ys. 

His Royal Highness was born Au- 
gust 16, 1763, the second son of their 
late Majesties. His boyhood was spent 
under the eye of his royal father, who 
maintained, to a remarkable degree, 
the diligent and pure discipline of 
English domestic life. The princes 
and princesses were employed in con- 
stant study, and the acquirement of 
those habits which belong to their 
high place in society. 
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His Royal Highness was intended 
for the army. Prussia was the great 
school of jtactics, and Frederick, the 
great Captain of the time. His Royal 
Highness went through a course of 
military study under the eye of this 
celebrated master, and at its close 
returned to take a command in the 
British forces. 

He had been created Duke of York 
and Albany in Great Britain, and 
Earl of Ulster in Ireland, November 
27, 1784. ' The title is old, and had 
been borne by many characters of 
distinction in the history of England. 

It is remarkable that its first bearer 
was a German, an Emperor, and allied 
with the present Blood Royal. 

A.D. 1190. The first who enjoyed 
the title of the Earl of York, was Otho, 
Duke of Saxony, eldest son of Henry, 
surnamed the Lion, Duke of Bavaria 
and Saxony, one of the greatest princes 
of his time, by the Princess Matilda, or 
Maud, eldest daughter of Henry II. 
King of England: he was afterwards 
Emperor of Germany, but died with- 
out issue: he was likewise nephew of 
King Richard I. and King John. It 
is observable that his youngest bro- 
ther William, born at Winchester, 
was the immediate ancestor of his pre- 
sent majesty in a direct line. 

1385. Kdmund of Langley, sur- 
named Plantagenet, fifth son of King 
Edward III., was Earl of Cambridge 
and Duke of York. 

1401. Edward Plantagenet, son of 
the former, Earl of Rutland and Duke 
of York, was killed while valiantly 
fighting at the glorious battle of Agin- 
court, in 1415, and left no issue. 

1415. Richard Plantagenet, ne- 
phew of the last Duke, andson of Rich- 
ard, Earl of Cambridge, who was be- 
headed for a conspiracy against King 
Henry V., 1415, succeeded his uncle 
as Duke of York. He began the fatal 
contest between the two potent houses 
of York and Lancaster, and was killed 
at the battle of Wakefield. His head 
was placed on one of the gates of 
York, with a paper crown on it, by 
way of derision, by Queen Margaret, 
consort of King Henry VI. 

1474. Richard Plantagenct, born 
at Shrewsbury, second son of King 
Edward IV., was Duke of York, and 
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murdered with his unfortunate bro- 
ther, Edward V. 

1495. Henry, second son of King 
Henry VII., was Duke of York: he 
was afterwards Henry VIII. 

1604. Charles, second son of King 
James I., was Duke of York, after- 
wards the unfortunate Charles I. 

1643. James, son of Charles L., 
was the next Duke, afterwards the 
weak and bigotted James II. 

1718. Ernest Augustus, Duke of 
Brunswick Lunenburg, and Bishop of 
Osnaburg, brother to King George I., 
was Duke of York and Albany, and 
Earl of Ulster. 

1760, Edward Augustus, grand- 
son of George II., and brother of 
George III., was created Duke of 
York. 

His Royal Highness, on his return 
from Germany, was one of the most 
popular men in England. His stature 
and countenance, manly and hand- 
some, reminded the people of the early 
years of his late Majesty, and the ge- 
nuine kindness and good nature of 
his disposition, breaking out through 
all the formalities of court life and 
princely birth, made him equally the 
favourite of those who had personal ac- 
cess to him, and of the nation at large. 

But the public interest was soon 
excited still more closely by a trans- 
action which made a great figure in 
the annals of the time. 

On the 18th of May 1789, Colonel 
Lennox, afterwards Duke of Rich- 
mond, sent a circular letter to the mem- 
bers of Daubigny’s Club to the follow- 
ing effect :—That ‘‘ a report having 
been spread that the Duke of York 
said some words had been made use 
of to him (Colonel L.) in a political 
conversation that no gentleman ought 
to submit to,” Colonel L. took the 
first opportunity to speak to his Royal 
Highness before the officers of the 
Coldstream regiment, to which Colo- 
nel L. belongs ; when he answered, 
‘that he had heard them said to Co- 
lonel L. at Daubigny’s, but refused at 
the same time to tell the expression, 
ro the person who had used it; that 
in this situation, being perfectly ig- 
norant what his Royal Highness pe 
allude to, and not being aware that 
any such expression ever passed, he 
(Colonel L.) knew not of any better 
mode of clearing up the matter than 
by writing a letter to every member 
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of Daubigny’s Club, desiring each of 
them to let him-know if he could re« 
collect any expression to have been 
used in his (Colonel L.’s) presence, 
which would bear the construction put 
upon it by his Royal Highness ; and 
in such case, by whom the expression 
was used.” 

None of the members of the club 
having given an affirmative answer to 
this request, and the Duke still de- 
clining to give any farther explanation 
than he had done before the officers of 
the Coldstream regiment, Colonel Len- 
nox thought it incumbent on him to 
call upon his Royal Highness for the 
satisfaction due from one gentleman to 
another. The Duke at once waived 
that distinction of rank of which he 
might have properly availed himself, 
and consented to'give Colonel Lennox 
the meeting required. The following 
is the account of the affair, as publish- 
ed by the two seconds, Lord Rawdon 
(the late Marquis of Hastings) and 
Lord Winchelsea :— 

** In consequence of a dispute already 
known to the public, his Royal Highness 
the Duke of York, attended by Lord 
Rawdon, and Lieut.-Colonel Lennox, ac- 
companied by the Earl of Winchelsea, 
met at Wimbledon Common. The ground 
was measured at twelve paces, and both 
parties were to fire at a signal agreed 
upon. The signal being given, Lieut.- 
Colonel Lennox fired, and the ball grazed 
his Royal Highness’s curl; the Duke of 
York did not fire. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Lennox observed that his Royal Highness 
had not fired. Lord Rawdon said it was 
not the Duke’s intention to fire; his 
Royal Highness had come out upon 
Lieut.-Colonel Lennox’s desire to give 
him satisfaction, and had no animosity 
against him. Lieut.-Colonel Lennox 
pressed that the Duke of York should fire, 
which was declined, upon a repetition of 
the reason. Lord Winchelsea then went 
up to the Duke of York, and expressed his 
hope that his Royal Highness could have 
no objection to say, he considered Lieut.- 
Colonel Lennox as a man of honour and 
courage. His Royal Highness replied, 
that he should say nothing ; he had come 
out to give Lieut.-Colonel Lennox satis- 
faction, and did not mean to fire at him; 
if Lieut.-Colonel Lennox was not satis- 
fied, he might fire again. Lieut.-Colonel 
Lennox said he could not possibly fire 
again at the Duke, as his Royal High- 
ness did not mean to fire at him. On * 
this both parties left the ground. The 
seconds think it proper to add, that both 
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parties behaved with the most perfect injury, allows murder itself to be. 

coolness and intrepidity. guiltless, the moment the murderer 
“ RawDon. comes gravely to the ground attended 


*¢ WINCHELSEA.” 


As soon as this affair of honour was 
concluded at Wimbledon, two letters 
were sent express to town, one to the 
Prince of Wales and the other to the 
Duke of Cumberland, giving them an 
account of the proceedings ; and at the 
instant of the Duke of York’s return, 
the Prince of Wales, with filial atten- 
tion to the anxiety of his royal parents, 
set off to Windsor, lest hasty rumour 
had made them acquainted with the 
business. 

Such was the caution observed by 
the Duke of York to keep this meet- 
ing with Colonel Lennox a secret from 
the Prince of Wales, that he left his 
hat at Carlton House, and took a hat 
belonging to some of the household 
with him. During the whole of the 
affair, the Duke was so composed, that 
it is difficult to say whether his Royal 
Highness was aware of being so near 
the arm of death. One remarkable 
thing connected with this duel was, 
that the Earl of Winchelsea, the se- 
cond of Colonel Lennox, was one of 
the Lords of the Bed-Chamber to his 
Majesty ; and his mother, Lady Win- 
chelsea, was employed in rearing his 
Royal Highness. 

This was the first instance of a prince 
of the blood in England being chal- 
lenged by a subject. 

Of a transaction so long past and so 
much canvassed, scarcely any further 
observation can be allowed, than on 
the scandalous anomaly of British 
law, which suffers duelling, in any 
instance, or under any — or pro- 
vocation whatever. All principles of 
law prohibit our taking revenge into 
our own hands. It is even to obviate 
any seeming necessity of avénging our 
pos! uartrel that i has — ap- 

i . For, what else is it but the 
framing of a rule, to which, instead of 
their own means and passions, the 
injured shall apply for redress ? To 
theChristian, all revenge is prohibited, 
no such word exists; he leaves his 
wrongs to the Great Lawgiver ; and 

ing himself, like the debtor in the 
parable, forgiven offences innumerable, 
will not dare to pursue his fellow of- 
fender with vindictiveness. But the 

miserable obliquity of our law, con- 
demning in every case the attempt at 






by an accomplice, and shoots with a 
pistol, instead of stabbing with a knife. 
To suppose that the mutual danger of 


the parties alters the case, that the - 


murderer is less a murderer by his 
chance of being shot in the attempt ; 
or that his adversary’s being formally 
called upon to stand to be shot ; or that 
his firing a pistol in return can make 
his own death less the consequence of 
the challenger’s bullet ; or can fairly 
be expected to have any other effect 
than that of perpetrating two murders 
in place of one—all are-absurdities. If 
a housebreaker is wounded in the ate 
tempt to shoot the man of the house ; 
or if he fairly defies him, bids him 
fire away, and then sends a bullet 
through his heart, will he be the less 
hanged for the ceremony? But duel- 
ling is to be tolerated for its use in 
keeping up good manners, and pre- 
venting assassination. How many as- 
sassinations were there in Sparta or 
inancient Rome ?>—No more than there 
were duels. And as to manners, any 
outcast of society, any ruffian whose 
life is as little worth as his morals, is 
entitled to disturb and menace a come 
munity by the privilege ef the pistol ; 
to force a life, which ten thousand like 
his would not repay, into the chance, 
improved by the practice of murder 
into the certainty, of a death which 
may leave a family to ruin and ex- 
tinction, or leave a blank in the state, 
or in the world. Genius, patriotism, 
valour, learning rare and irreparable, 
may be the stake against the existence 
of a tavern bravo whom society loathes, 
but who can split a bullet upon a pen- 
knife. 

The crime is in the law. So long 
as duelling is suffered to pass as the 
test of personal intrepidity, so long 
will it commit its murders. Shame 
is bitter, and men will rather run the 
hazard of blood than drink this cup. 
But let the law once plainly command 
that duelling shall not be considered 
a test of courage, but an act of mur- 
der—as it is so before God, and should 
be before man—and duelling will be 
no more. And within a dozen years, 
men will lift their hands and eyes in 
astonishment at the criminal apathy 
of the law which could have suffered 
it, and the Gothic and barbarian bru- 
tality by which it could have been 
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em If there should come forth 
one solemn and sacred abjuration of 
theprinciple of ceremonious bloodshed 
and pistolling by etiquette--a law that, 
in all cases of duelling, no matter how 
formal; the parties, both challenger 
and challenged, should be hanged, 
and the seconds transported for life— 
duelling would not be felt to be a ne- 
cessary test of personal firmness, no 
more than coining would be of sol- 
vency. 

Under the circumstances of law, as 
by human folly it now stands, Colo- 
nel Lennox could not avoid demand- 
ing some kind of personal amende. 
His Royal Highness at once waived 
all rights arising from his rank, told 
the Colonel that, when off parade, he 
wore a brown coat, and in consequence 
went out merely to be shot at ; for it 
was, as it afterwards appeared, his in- 
tention not to fire. The Colonel’s in- 
tention was of a different nature, for 
his bullet grazed the Duke’s temple. 
Colonel Lennox, however, was not yet 
appeased, for he demanded a council 
of the Coldstream officers on the ques- 
tion, “‘ Whether he had behaved in 
the late dispute as became a gentleman 
and an officer?” The meeting took 
two days to deliberate, and at length, 
after a long and dubious discussion, 
came to the curiously equivocal reso- 
lution—That subsequently to the 15th 
of May, the day of the meeting at 
the orderly room, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Lennox had behaved with courage, 
but, from the peculiar difficulties of 
his situation, not with judgment. 

In 1791, his Royal Highness mar- 
ried the daughter of the late King of 
Prussia. She was a harmless but an 
eccentric little woman, with an extra- 
ordinary fondness for cats and dogs, 
some indications of the German seve- 
rity of family etiquette, which gave 
her household the air of Potsdam, and 
but a slight share of those attractions 
which might retain the regards of a 
husband—young, a soldier, and a 
prince. 

The pecuniary arrangements on the 

of the foreign court give a stri- 
ng idea of the moderation with 
whieh princely marti are con- 
ducted in the Yand of ‘the Frederics. 
The whole royal dower furnished by 
Prussia was L.20,000, and even this 
prudent sum was, in the case of the 
Princess’s dying before the Duke, to 
be duly repaid to Prussia. The Prin- 
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cess was to have L.20,000 besides 
from England, L.6000 to buy jewels, 
a private purse of L.4000 a-year, and © 
a jointure of L.8000 a-year, with a 
residence and an establishment. This 
was a severe bargain, in which Eng- 
land paid as usual for both paws, 
and from which resulted nothing to 
the nation nor to the Duke. There 
were no offspring by the marriage, 
and after a few years of uneasy and 
formal intercourse, a separation took 
place. The Duchess died some years 
ago. On the occasion of the marriage, 
L.25,000 a-year were added to the 
Duke’s original pension of L.12,000. 

But now a new seene had opened in 
Europe, in which every man had his 
share of interest. France, rotten to 
the core by the long corruption of the 
court and the nobility—a corruption 
unchecked, nay, stimulated by Popery, 
a religion of ceremonial and mockery, 
of opulent idleness and untenable su< 
perstition—became the sudden wonder 
and terror of Europe. There had risen 
up in Paris a school of literature, fa« 
shionable and dictatorial in its first 
degree, profligate and sensual in its 
second; rebellious and atheistic in its 
third. A pure religion would have 
defied its attacks by its purity ; but 
what defence against the scoffer was 
to be found in the painted and em-« 
broidered fooleries of French papistry ? 
what answer to wit and historic re« 
search, in legends, pious frauds, and 
gross, empty, unscriptural pomps and 
vanities ? what overthrow of acute ime 
vestigation and every-day experience, 
sharpened by scorn, in the miraculous 
doings of bones and r, in the tomb 
of the Abbé Paris, and the voyages of 
our Lady of Loretto? The Gallican 
Church was baffled in all its attempts 
to repel, even by authority, this inces- 
sant pelting of contempt. It dared 
not appeal to Scripture, for of Scripture 
it had closed the volume equally on 
itself and the nation ; it shrank from 
argument, and the age was too much 
on the alert for the axe and the faggot. 
The very infidel carried Scripture in 
his hand into the controversy, and 
proved, in the teeth of this decrepit 
Church, that it was ignorant of the 
very doctrines which it professed ; that 
it had abandoned the principles of the 
Gospel for the fictions of Rome ; that 
in holy water and incense, purgatories 
and processions, it had smothered 
Christianity. ° a 
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- Truth is irresistible, let it spring 
from what source it may, and here the 
truth drove the falsehood utterly out 
of the field. The whole body of the 
higher ranks were of opinion with the 
whole body of the literati; and the 
populace, as ignorant of the Scriptures 
as either, exultingly followed the ex- 
ample of their masters. But the 
overthrow of falsehood is not neces- 
sarily the establishment of truth. 
Christianity is to be looked for in the 
Scriptures alone. In France, the 
Scriptures had been shut up for a 
hundred years. ‘The exile of the Pro- 
testant Church by the revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes in 1685—an in- 
fringement of religion, humanity, and 
kingly honour, of the blackest hue 
almost even in the records of Popery 
—the death of thousands—the plun- 
der and perpetual banishment of a 
million and a half of loyal subjects, 
had given over France to Romanism, 
and the Bible was thenceforth a sealed 
book by authority. The scorners of 
the Romish Church knew no other 
source of religion, and they became 
utter infidels. Infidelity is an active 
principle. It could not ‘te id!2 when 
the plunucr of the throne and the no- 
bility lay glittering before its eye ; 
the easiness of the conquest excited 
the lust of spoil ; and Paris, with 
France in its train, with one accord, 
and with a single blow, struck down 
the monarchy. ‘The activity of the 
infidel spirit was still in full swing. 
The plunder of France was a prelude 
to the plunder of Europe. The Re- 
public declared war against property 
through the world, with “ Guerre 
aux palais” inscribed on its banners ; 
it less marched than rushed from 
battle to battle, where it less conquer- 
ed than crushed all resistance by its 
multitude. With one country alone, 
it exhibited some reluctance to enter- 
ing into war. That country was Eng- 
~ land, and that reluctance arose not 
from prudence, for France was mad 
at the time, nor from principle, for 
she was a scorner of all fidelity to 
national compacts ; but from a belief 
that Revolution was already working 
its way in the heart of England, and 
that a few years or months more of 
intercourse would see the British Re- 
public standing side by side in blood 
and conflagration with the naked fury 
of France. 

Yet England was slow to enter into 
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war. She’ honourably ahd wisely 
shrunk from giving to the calamities 
of Europe that immense inerease 
which must be inflicted by the en. 
trance of the power, valour, and in. 
dignation of the British Empire into 
any war-field of human struggle. 
Bound by old alliance to Germany, 
which had been attacked ; disgusted 
and shocked as she was, by the cruel 
indignities offered to the innocent 
Royal Family of France ; conscious of 
the perils arising from the neighbour- 
ing presence of triumphant Jacobinism, 
and even suffering day by day insults 
to her Constitution, and injuries to her 
public interests more than enough 
to have justified the sternest retalia- 
tion, England yet abstained from all 
hostility, interposed only to mitigate 
the angry pride of the German Courts, 
and the furious revenge of France ; to 
save the Royal Family, if possible, 
from the Revolutionary axe, and to 
preserve the hope of peace, buried as 
it was under the ruins of society. 
Germany had been at war wit 
France a year before the first hostili- 
ties of England. The failure of the 
Duke of Brunswick’s campaign, the 
work of presumption, ignorance, and 
perhaps of treachery on the part of 
some of his subordinates, gave a fatal 
strength to the Revolution. With a 
Jacobin, or with a Jacobin govern. 
ment, strength is right; the only 
question that decides public aggres- 
sion, is whether there is power enough 
to carry it through. France, exulting 
in unexpected victory, now threw 
down the gauntlet to the world. 
Holland was invaded in open and 
contemptuous defiance of treaty. The 
close and essential connexion between 
the Dutch and England was so well 
known to Europe, that an invasion of 
Holland differed only in the act, from 
an invasion of Kent. It was a direct 
declaration of war against England. 
The eyes of the British Empire 
were at length unbound from that 
veil which the hands of Jacobinism 
had been so long twining round them. 
Liberty and Equality, hallowed names 
in the ancient language of the Con- 
stitution, were found to be the mere 
watchwords for the infinite impostures 
and cruelties of Irreligion, let loose 
with the torch and the dagger in its 
hands. The rights of man were the 
privilege of universal robbery and 
bloodshed ; and the Grand pacificae 
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tion, was the signal for the seizure 
and havoc of every State that could be 
eovered and crushed in the grasp of 
the most remorseless and gigantic 
shape of ambition that Europe had 
ever seen. 

The entreaty of the States of Hol- 
land for assistance was answered with 
honour and promptitude, and Eng- 
land, bound by treaty to protect the 
independence of her ally, at length 
declared war. Her first efforts were 
successful; the French were driven 
out of Holland, and in a series of fierce 
encounters, in which they felt the 
English intrepidity, that had so often, 
upon the same plains, made them fu- 
gitives before, were driven through 
Austrian Flanders, and forced over 
their own frontier. They were fol- 
lowed. The great fortified cities, the 
“iron barrier of France,” erected by 
Vauban, were besieged and taken, and 
the road to the capital was laid open 
to a victorious army of an hundred 
thousand men. 

This was one of the most brilliant 
campaigns since Marlborough ; and, 
dashed and extinguished as its honours 
are by the subsequent divisions and 
ruin of the great enterprise, its me- 
mory ought not to be forgotten among 
the triumphs of England. In March 
1793, at the landing of the first Bri- 
tish brigade in Holland, the French 
were masters of almost the whole coun- 
try north from the Texel. In July, 
they had been driven from every point 
of their conquests since the beginning 
of the war ; the invaders were found 
unable to make head against invasion, 
and their scattered and dispirited corps 
looked on and saw their fortresses fall 
one by one. The sige of Valen- 
‘ciennes, the principal bulwark of 
France on the north, had been com- 
mitted to the British, under the Duke 
of York, and its attack and capture 
exhibited the native gallantry of the 
troops in the most distinguished de- 


orThe personal intrepidity of their 
commander has never been question- 
ed ; but it has been the popular ha- 
bit to speak slightingly of his military 
skill. It is not our purpose to enter 
into discussion on such subjects. Yet 
those who pronounce this judgment 


~should have first looked over the map 


of that most difficult and extensive 
country, which the army, headed by 
-his Royal Highness, cleared of an ene- 
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my’s footsteps within three months ! 
The French fought desperately, yet 
they saw their conquests fe from 
them in every battle. They were mas- 
ters of the country: every mill-race, 
farm-house, rivulet, and village was 
familiar to them, and turned into a 
eentre of resistance ; yet, with all 
their multitudes, the trained soldiers 
of the former royal army, with the 
population of France at their back, 
and the guillotine recruiting for them 
in every town of a territory of thirty 
millions of men, the Republicine were 
driven back: into France, tamed, and 
tracking every step they took with 
blood drawn by British steel. 

From what has been since known 
of the state of France at this day, 
there can be no doubt that the “‘ march 
to Paris” would then have been the 
great, as it would have been the prac- 
ticable, policy. There was no force 
between Valenciennes and the very 
throne of the Revolution. «Paris lay 
in helpless terror. .The Republican 
government saw the sword of Europe 
flashing in their eyes. The peasantry 
were alienated by the merciless ex- 
tortions of robbery under colour of 
law. The friends of the old govern- 
ment, still pees were prepared 
to give weight to the blow that was 
to crush the head of the tyranny. In 
England, the voice of some of the lead- 
ing statesmen, and among them of 
that distinguished Minister—who has 
had the forutne to see his early fore- 
sight and wisdom so splendidly rea- 
lized, even under his own adminis- 
tration—was loud for finishing the 
war by this one consummate blow. 

But the appointed time for the de- 
liverance of Europe, and the punish- 
ment of the Revolution, was not yet 
at hand. There was a mightier than 
buman will in the protraction of that 
deadly struggle, in which revolu- 
tionary France, after covering the 
Continent with slaughter, was to bear 
the accumulated wrath at once of 
man and Heaven. 

The day that saw the French flag 
lowered on the works of Valenciennes, 
was the last of the success of the com- 
bined armies. After long discussions 
in the allied camp on the next step 
of the campeign, the British were 
marched to the attack of Dunkirk, 
whose capture was to have afforded a- 
place-of arms ai.d a post for the com- 
munication with — The Bri- 
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tish formed the siege, covered by an 
Austrian and Hanoverian corps, to 
ent disturbance from the enem 
in the field. But that fortune, whic 
is so seldom offered a second time to 
either men or armies, was past. France 
had recovered from her terror. The 
Jacobin government, respited from 
instant extinction, had roused up all 
the mad energies of the Revolution. 
The Levée-en-masse was called out, 
and the Nation took the field. 

In the public experience of the late 
war, when battles were fought on a 
gigantic scale, we can scarcely com< 
prehend how operations of the mag- 
nitude and importance of those requi- 
red from the Duke of York’s army, 
could have been hazarded with so 
small a force. His whole strength 
would scarcely have furnished a rear- 
guard to a modern army. He was 

bably never in command of 20,000 
British. What they had done had 
been the work of that invincible bold- 
ness which has characterised the Bri- 
tish soldiery from the days of Crecy 
and Poictiers. They had forced their 
way in the campaign, a front of steel 
pe fire, through the enemy’s batta- 
lions, by the mere shock of: compact 
strength and courage: The burning 
nucleus and head of a vast train of 
strength, which floated on after them 
in easy splendour. 

But twice their number could not 
have adequately formed the siege of 
Dunkirk, one of the strongest towns 
of the continent, and memorable for 
the obstinacy of its defences. The first 
shell was scarcely thrown, when the 
French trumpets were heard behind. 
Hauchard, the Republican General, 
had burst upon the covering armies, 
and utterly routed both Austrian and 
Hanoverian. The British, dispersed 
and embarrassed by the siege, were 
looked on as an easy prey. But the 
experience that was to be so often re- 

ted, here taught the French how 
ittle the aspect of British ruin may 
be connected with French victory. 
The siege was raised, and the British 
met the enemy in the field. Hau- 
chard was defeated. The Jacobin go- 

vernment, furious at this discomfi- 
ture, ordered him to Paris, and sent 
him to the guillotine. 

The campaign of 1794 opened with 
a succession of desperate encounters, 
in which the French were constantly 


defeated. But the scale was now to 
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turn ; they had adopted a new.system 


of war, bloody and wasteful in the 
most frightful degree. Contemptue 
ous of military science, and knowing 
but the single tactique of wearing out 
the enemy by incessant battle—the 
tactique of barbarism—but sure to 
succeed, the Levée-en-masse sup- 
plied the myriads that were to feed 
the slaughter ; and the French Gene- 
rals, conscious that the only question 
asked by Jacobinism was, ‘‘ Whether 
they had conquered ?” and, with no 
alternative but triumph or the scaf- 
fold, drove their multitudes on the 
cannon of the enemy. Pichegru now 
commanded the French in Flanders, 
He had been educated a monk; had, 
in the new prospects of the Revolu- 
tion, thrown off the cowl ; and, by in- 
telligence and intrigue, had obtained 
the evil confidence of his government. 
The Duke of York, at the head of 
the British, attacked bim. From the 
firing of the first shot, until the close 
of the campaign, was almost one un- 
intermitted conflict. From the mid- 
dle of April to the middle of May, 
there were no less than six great bat- 
tles. In the first four, the British 
were masters of the field. But the 
whole power of the Revolution was at 
stake ; the French army was reinfor- 
ced hour by hour ; the repulse of to- 
day was only a signal for an attack 
with twice the force to-morrow.— 
Even victory brought its losses. The 
British, wasted with fatigue and 
wounds, thinned in their numbers, 
and despairing of final success in a 
struggle with fresh thousands that 
seemed to spring out of the earth, at 
length decided on retreat, and re- 
luctantly moved towards the coast, 
fighting at every step, and surround- 
ed by the enemy, exulting in the se- 
cure hope of their destruction. 
Pichegru had already pronounced 
them his captives, when he found that 
a British force had landed, and was 
in full march to reinforce the Duke. 
Ten thousand men, under the late 
Marquis of Hastings, had arrived from 
England. In that army, we believe, 
the future conqueror of France and 
Napoleon made his first campaign. 
Nothing could have been more fitted 
for the commencement of a hero's 
career. The march of this detach- 
ment was one of the most brilliant 
displays of dexterity and discipline 
in a war abounding with the highest 
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efforts of soldiership. The country 
was completely in the hands of the 
French. Naturally difficult, its dif- 
ficulty was formidably increased by 
the presence of an enemy proverbially 
active, and now flushed with victory. 
But the British cut their way ; and 
with this reinforcement the Duke of 
York repelled the advance of the 
French, and kept the field. The war 
was protracted through the year, the 
French still pouring down fresh ar- 
mies ; but the allies were already ex- 
hausted, and the British had no alter- 
native but retreat. 

In April 1795, they reimbarked in 
the Weser, and abandoned the Low 
Countries to an — fighting on 
their own soil, sustained by an innu- 
merable population, and urged on to 
battle at once by enthusiasm and by 
revolutionary terror. 

In 1799, the extortions of the Repub- 
licans in Holland were supposed to 
have at length excited a desire to throw 
offtheyoke. A new expedition was form- 
ed, and in August, a British force of 
nearly 20,000 troops, with a Russian 
of 15,000, landed at the Helder. The 
Russians were brave, but their want 
of discipline rendered them worse than 
useless. They had moved on as the 
vanguard in the first action of the 19th 
of September, and had driven the ene- 
my before them for some time. Ha- 
ving taken possession of one of the 
large Dutch villages, and conceiving 
that the French had wholly retired, 
they sat down to cook their dinners. 
The enemy soon received intelligence 
of this state of things, advanced noise- 
lessly, till they had surrounded the 
village, and, at a signal, rushed in. 
The Russians were completely taken 
by surprise. Their arms were found 
piled in the streets,—the chief part of 
the troops asleep,—and none on the 
alert but those who were employed pre- 
paring the dinner. Almost the whole 
number were made prisoners. That 
morning was computed to have cost the 
army no less than 10,000 men. The 
French now rushed on the British bat- 
talions, which, unsuspecting their ap- 
proach, had to fight their way back to 
the camp. Buta severe revenge was ta< 
ken in a few days after,—if revenge 
could be an equivalent,—by a ge- 
neral attack on the French line, in 
which it was beaten at all points, with 
a loss of nearly 5000 men. Amster- 
dam now lay open to the Duke. But 
the objects of the expedition were al- 
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ready hopeless.. The North of Ger- 
many had not stirred,—the country 
was found ive,—-the French were 
receiving additional strength hourly, 
—and the British army was without 
the numbers or the materiel to advance 
through a territory intersected by cas 
nals, and fortified at every step. An 
armistice was agreed on, and the Duke 
withdrew his army. Eighteen thou- 
sand French and Batavians, prisoners 
in England, were returned; and an 
expedition closed, which at once gave 
evidence of the gallantry of the inva- 
ders, and the hopelessness of maki 
an impression on France through Hole 
land. 

The fruitlessness of these campai 
rendered the Commander-in-Chief un- 
a But they re 
offered no sufficient test of military 
knowledge. The greatest names of 
the times, at the head of vast armies, 
had been foiled by the unwearied fury 
of the French. The novelty of the 
war, and the extreme difficulty of the 
country, would have been trying to 
the brightest military genius. But the 
inadequacy of the force was the great 
embarrassment. Times and tactics 
are now changed. What British offi- 
cer would again place himself on the 
Continent, in the face of France, with 
but 20,000 men? Whether the Duke 
of York possessed the ability of a ge~ 
neral, is now an unimportant question ; 
but it is not the less true, that he never 
was fairly placed in circumstances to 
make the trial,—that no living officer, 
of whatever genius, would now take 
the command, under such disadvan- 
tages,—and that probably no officer in 
Europe would have escaped failure, 
where it was the imputed crime of the 
Duke of York to have failed. 

In 1803, the Duke of York was 
again brought before the country, ina 
correspondence with his present Ma- 
jesty, relative to the mili rank of 
the Heir Apparent. The Prince of 
Wales’s application was made from 
the natural generosity and gallantry of 
his character. ‘The refusal proceeded 
from the Ministry, on the intelligible 
and constitutional principle of not 
placing the command of any large pore’ 
tion of the military force of the empire, 
in the hands of the immediate succes« 
sor to the Crown,—a principle which 
could never be less invidiously assert- 
ed, than at the time when the loyalty 
of the illustrious nage in ques~ 
tion was so much above all imputation. 
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-The correspondence was carried on 
through the medium of the Duke of 
-York, as Commander-in-Chief. 'The 
ic, the rank of the writer, and the 
it and ability of the letters, excited 
interest, oe as we believe 
as not yet perished, we may gra- 
ify, by the republication of rv of 
Duke of York, with the conclu. 
ding letter of his present Majesty. 


“ Horse Guards, Oct. 6, 1803. 
“ Dearest BROTHER, 
_ “Noruine but an extraordinary press 
of business would have prevented me 
from acknowledging sooner your letter of 
the 2d instant, which I received, while at 
Oatlands, on Monday evening. 

“ T trust that you are too well acquaint- 
‘ed with my affection for you, which has 
existed since our most tender years, not 
.to be assured of the satisfaction I have 
felt, and ever must feel, in forwarding, 
when in my power, every desire or ob- 
ject of yours ; and, therefore, will believe 
how much I must regret the i:apossibi- 
lity there is, upon the present oceasion, 
of my executing your wishes of laying the 

tation contained in your letter 
before his Majesty. 

“ Suffer me, my dearest Brother, as 
‘the only answer that I can properly give 
you, to recall to your memory what pass- 
ed upon the same subject, soon after his 
Majesty was graciously pleased to place 
me at the head of the army; and I have 
no doubt that, with your usual candour, 
you will yourself see the absolute neces- 
sity of my declining it. 

_ ™ In the year 1795, upon a general pro- 
motion taking place, at your instance, I 
delivered a letter from you to his Majes- 
ty, urging your pretensions to promotion 
in the army; to which his Majesty was 
pleased to answer, that before he had ap- 
pointed you to the command of the 10th 
Light Dragoons, he bad caused it to be 
‘fully explained to you what his sentiments 
were with respect to a Prince of Wales 
entering into the army, and the public 
ground upon which he could never admit 
of your considering it as a profession, or 
of your being promoted in the service. 
And his Majesty, at the same time, add- 
ed his positive command and injunctions to 
. me, never to mention this subject again 
to him, and to decline being the bearer 
‘of any application of the same nature, 
should it be proposed to me ; which mes-, 
eage I was, of course, under the necessi- 
ty of delivering to you, and have con- 
etantly made it the rule of my conduct 
ever since ; and, indeed, I have ever con- 
sidered it as one of the greatest proofs of 
affection and consideration towards me 
on the part of his Majesty, that he never 
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allowed me to become a party in this 
business. : 

“ Having thus stated to you, fairly and 
candidly, what has passed, I trust you will 


see that there can be no grounds for the“ 


apprehension expressed in the latter part 
of your letter, that any slur can attach to 
your character as an officer—particularly 
as I recollect your mentioning to me 
yourself, on the day on which you recei- 
ved the notification of your appointment 
to the 10th Light Dragoons, the explana- 
tion and condition attached to it by his 
Majesty ; and therefore, surely, you must 
be satisfied, that your not being advanced 
in military rank, proceeds entirely from 
his Majesty’s sentiments respecting the 
high rank you hold in the State, and not 
from any impression unfavourable to you. 
—Believe me ever, with the greatest 
truth, dearest brother, 
“ Your most affectionate brother, 
(Signed) ‘* FREDERICK. 
“ His Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales.” 





“ Horse Guards, Oct. 11. 
“ My DEaR BROTHER, 

“ T HavE this moment, upon my arri- 
val in town, found your letter, and lose 
no time in answering that part of it 
which appears to me highly necessary 
should be clearly understood. 

* Indeed, my dear Brother, you must 
give me leave to repeat to you, that, upon 
the fullest consideration, I perfectly re- 
collect your having yourself told me, at 
Carlton House, in the year 1793, on the 
day on which you was informed of his 
Majesty’s having acquiesced in your re- 
quest of being appointed to the com- 
mand of the 10th Regiment of Light 
Dragoons, of which Sir William Pitt was 
then Colonel, the message and condition 
which was delivered to you from his 
Majesty, and which his Majesty repeat- 
ed to me, in the year 1795, as mention- 
ed in my letter of Thursday last ; and I 
have the fullest reason to know, that 
there are others to whom, at that time, 
you mentioned the same circumstance ; 
nor have I the least recollection of your 
having denied it, when I delivered to you 
the King’s answer, as 1 should certainly 
have felt it incumbent upon me to recall 
to your memory, what you had told me 
yourself in the year 1793. 

**No conversation whatever passed 
between us, as you justly remark, in the 
year 1796, when Sir William Pitt was 
promoted to the King’s Dragoon Guards, 
which was done in consequence of what 
was arranged in 1796, upon your first 
appointment to the 10th Light Dragoons; 
and 1 conceive, that your mentioning in 
your letter my having stated a conversation 
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to have passed between us in 1798, must 
have arisen from some misapprehension, 
as I do not find ¢hat year ever adverted 
to in my letter. 

«JI have thought it due to us both, 
my dear Brother, thus fully to reply to 
those parts of your letter in which you 
appear to have mistaken mine; but, as 
I am totally unacquainted with the cor- 
respondence which has taken place upon 
this subject, I must decline entering any 
further into it.—I remain ever, dear Bro- 
ther, with the greatest truth, 

“ Your most affectionate Brother, 
(Signed) ‘ FREepERIck.” 
* Horse Guards, Oct. 13. 

“ Dear BROTHER, 

“‘T HAVE received your letter this 
morning, and am sorry to find that you 
think that I have misconceived the mean- 
ing of your first letter, the whole tenor 
of which, and the military promotion 
which gave rise to it, led me naturally 
to suppose your desire was that I should 
apply to his Majesty, in my official ca- 
pacity, to give you military rank, to 
which might be attacLed the idea of sub- 
sequent command. 

“ That I found myself under the ne- 
cessity of declining, in obedience to his 
Majesty's pointed orders, as I explained 
to you in my letter of the 6th inst. ; but 
from your letter of to-day I am to under- 
stand, that your object is not military 
rank, but that a post should be allotted 
to you, upon the present emergency, 
suitable to your situation in the State. 

“ This I conceive to be purely a poli- 
tical consideration, and as such, totally 
out of my department ; and as I have most 
carefully avoided at all times, ard under all 
circumstances, ever interfering in any po- 
litical points, I must hope that you will 
not call upon me to deviate from the 
principles by which I have been invari- 
ably governed. Believe me, my dear 
brother, your most affectionate brother, 

igned) ‘* FREDERICK. 
“ His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales.” 
“ Carlton House, Oct. 14, 
“ My DEAR BROTHER, 

* Tr cannot but be painful to me, to 
be reduced to the necessity of further ex- 
planation, on a subject which it was my 
earnest wish to have closed, and which 
was of so clear and distin¢t a nature, as, 
in my humble judgment, to have pre- 
cluded the possibility of either doubt or 
misunderstanding. 

“ Surely there must be some strange 
fatality to obscure my language in state- 
ment, or leave me somewhat deficient in 
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the powers of explariation, when it can 
lead your mind, my dear Brother, to such 
a palpable misconstruction (for, far be it 
from me to fancy it wilful,) of my mean- 
ing as to suppose fora moment I had 
unconnected my object with efficient mi- 
litary rank, and transferred it entirely to 
the view of a pelitionl station, when you 
venture to tell me ‘ my object is not mi- 
litary rank, but that a post should be al- 
lotted to me, upon the present emergency, 
suitable to my situation in the State,’ 
Upon what ground you can hazard such 
an assertion, or upon what principles you 
can draw such an inference, I am utterly 
at a loss to determine. For I defy the 
most skilful logician in torturing the 
English language, to apply with fairness 
such a construction to any word or phrase 
of mine, contained in any one of the let. 
ters I have ever written on this, to me, 
most interesting subject. 

“TI call upon you to re-peruse the 
correspondence. In my letter of the 2a 
inst. I told you, unequivocally, that I 
hoped you knew me too well to imagine, 
that idle inactive rank was in my view— 
and that sentiment, I beg you carefully 
to observe, I have in no instance what- 
ever, for one single moment, relinquished 
or departed from. 

“ Giving, as I did, all the considera- 
tions of my heart to the delicacy and diffi- 
culties of your situation, nothing could 
have been more repugnant to my thought#, 
or to my disposition, than to have im- 
posed upon you, my dear Brother, either 
in your capacity as Commander-in-Chie§ 
or in the near relationship which subsists 
between us, much less in the expectation 
of causing you to risk any displeasure 
from his Majesty, by disobeying in any 
degree his commands, although they were 
even to militate against myself. But, 
with the impulse of my feelings towards 
you, and quickly conceiving what friend- 
ship and affection may be capable of, I 
did not, I own, think it entirely impos- 
sibie that you might, considering the 
magnitude and importance which the ob- 
ject carries with it, have officially ad- 
vanced my- wishes, as a matter of pro. 
priety, to military rank and subsequent 
command, through his Majesty's Minis- 
ters, for that direct purpose ; 
when the honour of my character and my _ 
future fame in life were so deeply invol- 
ved in the consideration. For, I must 
here emphatically again repeat, ‘ idle in- 
active rank was never in my view} and 
that military rank and its subsequent 

, was never out of it.’ < 

“ Feeling how useless as well as un- 
gracious controversy is, upon every occa- 
sion, and knowing bow fatally it operates 
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on human friendship, I must entreat that 
our correspondence on this subject shall 
cease here ; for nothing could be more 
distressing to me, than to prolong a 
topic, on which, it is now clear to me, 
my dear brother, that you and I can 
never agree, &e. (Signed) “G. P. 

“His Royal Highness theDukeof York.” 

Of the bane | intercourse which, 
in 1809, attracted the public investi- 
gation, we shall say but little. The 
connexion was one of which no moral 
mind can speak without censure and 
regret. But those who would load 
the Duke of York with obloquy as a 
criminal above all other men, should 
recollect how fatally frequent such 
offences are in society, and how likely, 
in the temptations that beset the first 
rank, and peculiarly in the instance 
of an individual to whom domestic 
life had come attended with so few 
recommendations. But the charge of 
trafficking his patronage was instantl 
shown to be groundless ; and the half- 
dlozen cases in which commissions were 
disposed of by the object of this un- 
happy connexion, were proved to be 
eo unsuspected by his Royal 
Highness, and the result of a habitual 
kindness of nature, however unwor- 
thily expended. 

As the investigation proceeded, the 
‘base and enmiaives motives of the 
aceusers were so palpably exhibited 
—the personages in question were so 
obviously degraded and malignant— 
and the portion of the charges affect- 
ing the official honour of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief was so trivial, that 
his Royal Highness was acquitted by 
a majority of 82 in the House. But 
with this sufficient exculpation he was 
not satisfied. Having retained his pub- 
lic situation while the charges were 
going through the Commons, that he 
might be presumed to shrink from no 
publicity of trial, he resigned, on the 
close and the acquittal, May 20, 1809. 

His Royal Highness’s letter to the 
House at the commencement of the 
ae ao with what anxiety 

must have contemplated this at- 
tempted stain on his character as a 
servant of the state. 


“ Horse Guards, Feb. 23, 1809. 
ily Sir, 
“ I have waited with the greatest an- 
xiety until the Committee appointed by 
the House of Commons to inquire into 
my conduct, as Commander-in-Chief of 
his Majesty’s army, had closed its exa- 
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minations, and I now hope that it will 
not be deemed improper to address this 
letter, through you, to the House of 
Commons. 

“ I observe with the deepest concern, 
that, in the course of this inquiry, my 
name has been coupled with transactions 
the most criminal and disgraceful ; and I 
must ever regret and lament that a con- 
nexion should ever have existed, which 
has thus exposed my character and ho. 
nour to public animadversion. 

“ With respect to any alleged offences 
connected with the discharge of my official 
duties, I do, in the most solemn manner, 
upon my honour as a Prince, distinctly 
assert my innocence, not only by denying 
all corrupt participation in any of the in- 
famous transactions whicb have appeared 
in evidence at the bar of the House of 
Commons, or any connivance at their ex- 
istence, but also the slightest knowledge 
or suspicion that they existed at all. 

“« My consciousness of innocence leads 
me confidently to hope that the House 
of Commons will not, upon such evi- 
dence as they have heard, adopt any pro- 
ceeding prejudicial to my honour and 
character ; but if, upon such testimony 
as has been adduced against me, the 
House of Commons can think my inno- 
cence questionable, I claim of their jus- 
tice that I shall not be condemned with- 
out trial, or be deprived of the benefit 
and protection which is afforded to every 
British subject, by those sanctions under 
which alone evidence is received in the 
ordinary administration of the law. 

* Tam, Sir, yours, 
“ FREDERICK- 
“ The Speaker of the House 
of Commons.” 

Yet, painful as this ordeal must 
have been, its results were probably 
fortunate to the habits and future lite 
of his Royal Highness. He had been 
reinstated in 1811, the first year of 
the Regency. The army and the na- 
tion were highly gratified by this act 
of justice. His administration of the 
-_ had been from the beginning 
marked by a zeal for the honour, com- 
fort, and efficiency of the military ser< 
vice of the Empire, forming the strong- 
est contrast with the old system. The 
appointment of terms of service for 
every rank of the army—judicious re- 
gulations for the sale of commissions— 
arrangements for the provision of the 
relatives of those who fell—reforms of 
the Commissariot, the Medical Staff, 
and the Military Finance—theappoint- 
ment of military schools for the cadets 
and junior branches of the army—the 
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establishment of orphan schools for the 
children of the soldiery—with a mul- 
titude of minor, yet important regu- 
lations, constituting on the whole the 
most complete system of military edu- 
cation in Europe—entitled the Duke 
of York to the name, less of Reformer 
than of Regenerator of the British 
Army. 

We trust that that army will not 
suffer his memory to pass down un- 
marked by some great visible testimo- 
nial of their respect and gratitude. As 
aprince, he will lie in the tomb of prin- 
ces. As a personal friend, a protector, 
and a most generous, kindly, and ho- 
nourable member of society, he will 
be long remembered by his circle. 
But, as the friend of the British army, 
hisremembrance should be perpetuated 
by a monument conspicuous to the eye, 
and grateful to the feelings of the sol- 
dier. 

But the last act of the Duke of 
York’s public life was the one from 
which we should best estimate the 
national loss ; the career of manliness 
and constitutional integrity which has 
been so fatally interrupted ; and the 
force-of heart, which, under all the 
clouds of his life, lived in his Royal 
Highness. 

The Catholic Question has, within 
these few years, compelled public at- 
tention, by the louder clamour and 
the more diligent artifice of its agents. 
But if there be one series of facts in 
history more unquestionable than an- 
other, they are, that Popish councils 
cannot be councils for the good of a 
Protestant state ; that ecclesiastical ty- 
ranny is hostile to civil liberty ; and 
that a religion which suppresses the 
Scriptures, and burns their propaga- 
tors, cannot be the religion of free- 
dom, of truth, or of the Scriptures. It 
is as little to be doubted, that the 

of Po in power 
would be only the inate sation’ tate. 
tion of the grand purpose of Po 
out of power,—the extinction of ail 
opinions that dared to doubt its infal- 
libility, and first, and most irretrieva- 
bly, the extinction of Protestantism. 
It is as little to be doubted, that a re- 
ligion whose whole priesthood declares 
a prior allegiance to a foreign court, 
and keeps up a perpetual correspond. 
ence with it, is not a safe ingredient 
in the constitution of any country 
which may be embroiled with that fo- 
reign court ; and that the House of 
Brunswick, being called to the British 
throne on the express stipulation of 

Vor. XXI. 
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never suffering the entrance of Papal 
influence into the Constitution, is 
bound by the most solemn obligations 
before God and man, to protect us 
from the evil of a legislation, stained, 
encumbered, and paralyzed by the ad- 
mixture of Popery. 

Yet, popular delusion, practised to 
a great extent; the negligence of the 
usual defenders of the Constitution, 
probably tired out by the perpetual 
repetition of the topic ; and the abili- 
ty of some eloquent leaders in the 
House of Commons,—had brought the 
Catholic Question forward, in 1825, 
with more effect than at any preceding 
time. There were rumours of a change 
of opinion among some even of those 
who had been hitherto the most de- 
cided public friends of British free- 
dom. Great anxiety was excited ; 
every eye that had been accustomed 
to venerate the forms of the Constitu- 
tion, was turned to the final debate of 
the Senate on this momentous occa- 
sion. Rumours had been spread of 
even the menacing nature, that the 
throne was friendly to this fatal mea- 
sure. But, on the 25th of April, his 
Royal Highness came down to the 
House of Lords, and relieved the na- 
tional mind. 


“ His Roryat Hicungss THE DUKE oF 
Yorx.—I hold in my hand a Petition 
from the Dean and Chapter of the Colle- 
giate Church of St George, Windsor, 
praying that no further concession may 
be made to the Roman Catholics. I am 
sure that any representation from so 
learned and respectable a body will be re- 
ceived with the attention which it deserves, 
and therefore I should not have troubled 
your Lordships with any observations in 
support of it, if I did not feel that this 
was an occasion on which any man may well 
be permitted to address your Lordships. 
I do this more readily on the present oc- 
casion, because, feeling that I am not in 
the habit of taking part in your discus- 
sions, I will not interrupt the progress of 
the debate on the bill to which the peti- 
tioners refer, if it should come iato this 
House. [It is now twenty-five years 
since this measure was first brought inte 
discussion. I cannot forget with what 
events that discussion was at that time 
connected. It was connected with the 
most serious illness of one now no more 
—it was connected also with the tempo- 
rary removal of one of the ablest, wisest, 
and honestest ministers that this country 
ever had. From that time, when I gave 
my first vote on this question, to the pre- 
sent, I have never seen any reason to 
regret or to change the line which I then 
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took. I have, every year, seen. more 
reason to be satisfied with my decision. 
When the question comes regularly be- 
fore your Lordships, it will be discussed 
much more fully and ably than I can do 
it. But there are two or three subjects 
on which I am anxious totouch. One 
is, that you place the Church of England 
in a situation in which no other church 
in the world is placed; the Roman 
Catholic will not allow the Church of 
England or Parliament to interfere with 
his Church, and yet he requires you to 
allow him to interfere with your church, 
and to legislate for it. There is another 
subject still more delicate, on which I 
eannot, however, help saying a few words. 
I speak (I beg to be understood) only as 
an individual ; I desire not to be under- 
stood as speaking for anybody else ; but 
eonsider, my Lords, the situation in 
which you place the Sovereign. By the 
eoronation oath, the Sovereign is bound 
to maintain the church established, in her 
doctrine, discipline, and rights inviolate. 
An Act of Parliament may release future 
Sovereigns and other men from this oath, 
or from any other oaths to be taken ; but 
can it release an individual who has al- 
ready taken it? I speak, I repeat it 
again, as an individual ; but I entreat the 
House to consider the situation in which 
the Sovereign is thus placed. I feel very 
strongly on this whole subject ; I cannot 
forget the deep interest which was taken 
upon it by one now no more; and the 
long and unhappy illness in which— 
(here his Royal Highness was sensibly 
affected).—I have been brought up from 
my early years in these principles; and 
from the time when I began to reason 
for myself, I have entertained them from 
eonviction; and in every situation in 
which I may be placed, I will maintain 
them, so help me, Gop.” : 
The effect of this was un- 
bounded. The public doubts instant- 
ly vanished. The security thus given 
by the Monarch, whose sentiments his 
Royal Highness undoubtedly uttered 
in conjunction with his own, set the 
nation at ease. The speech was hailed 
through the country with the highest 
gtatitude—innumerable copies of it 
were circulated—it was justly looked 
on as a royal bond to Protestantism and 
liberty ; and the illustrious speaker 
rose at once into a rank of public 
teem and hope altogether unrivalled. 
Yet this exertion was not one which 
a timid, unprincipled, or an undecided 
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mind would havé readily made. His 
Royal Highness was well aware that 
the defeated party would not be spa- 
ring in their hate of the man by whom 
they were overthrown—that private 
bitterness and public obloquy would 
be visited on him, as they have been, 
and will be, on every man who does 
his public duty with determination— 
that the whole force of Popery would 
be roused against his motives while 
living, and against his character when 
he should be no more. But a public 
etfort was demanded, and he made it 
freely, boldly, and effectually ; he laid 
down the principles on which the 
Constitution is to be defended in all 
emergencies ; he reinstated the waver« 
ing public mind on the most momen- 
tous of all subjects, and he gave us at 
once an additional pledge of the Crown 
to the Constitution, and an additional 
proof of that wisdom of our ancestors 
by which that Crown was placed on 
the brow of the Brunswick line, to the 
EXCLUSION Of porery for EvER! 

The details of his fatal disorder are 
now too familiar to the public for us 
to enter into them. His frame, na- 
turally robust, felt the first shock 
about three years ago, when his life 
was endangered by inflammation. 
Since that time he declined—the rapid 
advance of his illness during the last 
three months defied medicine. He 
lingered in pain, evincing the greatest 
fortitude ; and exerting himself in 
petite business almost till the day he 

ied. 

Public anxiety was visible in the 
highest degree from the time that his 
life seemed to be in danger. All ranks 
crowded to the Duke of Rutland’s 
house, where he had been removed for 
the attendance of the physicians. His 
Majesty was almost forced from his 
bedside, by those who dreaded the 
effect of his brotherly feelings upon 
his health. At length all suspense 
was closed by the following Bulletin : 


** Fripay, JANUARY 5, 1827. 
“ Whitehall, Jan. 5, 182%. 

“ This evening, at twenty minutes past 
nine o’clock, departed this life, after a 
painful and protracted illness, his Royal 
Highness Freperick Duke of York and 
ALBany, his Majesty’s next brother, to 
the great grief of his Majesty, and of all 
the Royal Family.” 
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